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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD FOLKESTONE- 



Thb style and genius of dedieations, ib genera], 
have neither done honour to the patron nor to the 
author* Sensible of this, we intended to haye 
published a. work, which has been the lab()ur of 
years, without the usual mode of soliciting pro- 
tection. An accident ha^ brought ys into the 
number of dedicators. Had not you accompanied 
your noble father to our humbly retreat, we should 
still have been unacquainted with your growiqg 
virtues^— your extraordinary eruditi(m, and per- 
fect knowledge of the Greek language and learn- 
ing; and Plutarch would have remained as he did 
in his retirement at Chaeronea, where he sought 
no patronage but in the bosom of philosophy. 

Accept, my Lord, this honest token of respect, 
from men, who, equally independent and unam- 
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IV DEDICATION. 

bitious, wish only for the countenance of genius 
and friendship. Praise, my Lord, is the usual 
language of dedications: But will our praise be 
of value to you? — ^WiU any praise be of value 
to you, but that of your own heaH? Follow the 
example of the Earl of Radnor, your illustrious 
father. Like him maintain that temperate spirit 
of policy, which consults the dignity of govern- 
ment, while it supports the liberty of the subject 
But we put into your hands the best of political 
preceptors,—^ preceptor who trained to virtue 
the greatest monarch upon earth; and, by giving 
happiness to the world, enjoyed a pleasure some- 
thing like that of the Benevolent Being who 
created it. We are, Mt Lord, 

Tour Lordship's 
Most obedient, and 
Very humble Servants, 

J. & W. LANGHORNE 
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PREFACE. 



If the merit of a work maj be estimated from 
the universality of its reception, Plutarch's Lives 
have a claim to the first honours of literature. No 
book has been more generally sought after, or read 
With greater avidity. It was one of the first that 
were brought out of the retreats of the learned, and 
translated into the modem languages. Amiot, 
Abb6 of Bellozane, published a French translation 
of it in the reign of Henry II.; and from that work 
it was translated into English, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth. 

It is said by those who are not vnlling to allow 
Shakspeare much learning, that he availed him- 
self of the last-mentioned translation; but they 
seem to forget, that, in order to support their argu- 
ments of this kind, it is necessary for them to prove 
that Plato, too, was translated mtd English at the 
same time; for the celebrated soliloquy, "To be, 
or not to be," is taken, almost verbatim, from that 
philosopher; yet we have never found that Plato 
was translated in those times. 

Amiot was a man of great industiy and conside- 
. rable learning. He sought diligently in the libra- 
ries of Rome and Venice for those Lives of Plutarch 
which are lost; and though his search was unsuc- 
cessful, it had this good effect, that, by meeting 
with a variety of manuscripts, and comparing them 
with the printed copies, he was enabled, in many 
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places, to rectify the text. This was a very essen- 
tial circumstance; for few ancient writers had 
suffered more than Plutarch from the carelessness 
of printers and transcribers; and,, with all his 
merit, it was his fate, for a long time, to find no 
able restorer. The schooMen despised his Greek, 
because it had not the purity of Xenophon, nor the 
Attic terseness of Anstopnanes ; and, on that ac- 
count, very unreasonably bestowed their labours 
on those that wanted them less. Amiot's transla- 
tion was published in the year 1558; but no re- 
putable edition of the Greek text of Plutarch 
appeared till that of Paris in 1624. The above- 
mentioned translation, however, though drawn 
from an imperfect text, psissed through manv edi- 
tions, and was still read, till Dacier, under better 
auspices, and in better times, attempted anew one, 
which he executed vrith great elegance, and tole- 
rable accuracy. The text he followed was not so 
correct as might have been wished; for the London 
edition of Plutarch was not then published. How- 
ever, the French language beitig at thisit time in 
great perfection, and the fashionable language of 
almost every court in Europe, Dacier's translation 
came not only into the libraries, but into the hands 
of men. Plutarch was universally read, and no 
book in those times had a more extensive sale^ or 
went through a greater number of impressions. 
. The traioslator had, indeed, acquitted himself in 
one respect with great happiness. His book was 
not found to be French Greek. He had carefully 
followed that rule, which no translator ought ever 
to lose sight of, the §reat rule of humouring the 

S;enius, and maintaining the structure of his. own 
anguage. For this purpose he frequently broke 
the long and embarrassed periods of the Greek; 
and by dividing and shortenmg them in his transla- 
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tion, he^ve them greiater perspicuity, and a more 
easy movement Yet still he was udthful to his 
ori^nal; and where he did not mistake him, 
which, indeed, he seldom did, conveyed his ideas 
with clearness, though not withcwt verbosity. His 
translation had another distinguished advantage. 
He enriched it with a variety of explanatory notes* 
There are so manv readers who have no competent 
acqtiaintance vnth the customs of antiquity, the 
laws of the anci^t states, the ceremonies of their 
religion, and the remoter and minuter parts of their 
history and genealoey, that to have an account of 
these matters ever oefora* the eye, and to travel 
vdth a guide who is ready to describe to uii every 
object we are unacquainted with,, is a privilege 
equally convenient and agreeable. But nere the 
annotator ought to have stopped. Satined with 
removing the difficulties usuaUy arising in the cir- 
cmnstances above-mentioned, ne should not have 
sweUed his pag^s with idle declamations on trite 
morals, and. obvious sentiments.- Amiot's margins, 
indeed, are every where crowded with such. In 
those times they followed the method of the old 
divines, which was to make practical improve- 
ments of every niatter; but it is somewhat strange 
that Dacier, who wrote in a more enli^tened a^e, 
should fall into that beaten track of insipid morahz- 
ing, and be at pains to say what every one must 
know. Perhaps, as the commentator of Plutarch, 
he considered himself as a kind of travelling com- 
panion to. the reader; and, agreeably to the man- 
ners of his country, he meant to show his politeness 
by never holding his peace. The apology ne makes 
for deducing and detailing these flat precepts, is 
the. view of mstructing younger minds. He had 
not philosophy enough to consider, that to antici- 
pate the conclusions of such minds, in their pursuit 

VOL. I. B 
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of history and cUaraeteris, is to prevent their proper 
effect. When examples are placed hefore them, 
they will not fai) to make right inferences; but if 
those are made for them, the didactic air of infor- 
mation destroys their influence. 

After the old English translation of Plutarch, 
which was professednr taken from Amiot's French, 
no other appeared till tiie time of Dryden. That 
great man, who is never to be mentioned without 
pity and admiration, was prevailed upon, by his 
necessities, to head a company of translators, and 
to lend the sanction of his glorious name to a transr 
lation of. Plutarch) vnitten, as he himself acknow- 
ledges,' by almost as many hands as lliere were 
lives. THiat this motlej work was full of errors, 
inequalities, and inconsistencies, is not in the least 
to be wondered at. Of such a variety of transla- 
tors, it would have been very singular if some had 
not failed in learning, and some in language. The 
truth is, that tiie greatest part of them were defi- 
cient in both. Indeed, their task was not easy. 
To translate Plutarch, under any circumstances, 
would require no ordinary skill in the language and 
antiquities of Greece; but to attempt it whibt the 
text was in a depraved state; unsettled and unrec- 
tified; abounding with errors, misnomers, and 
transpositions: this required much greater abilities 
than fell' to tne lot of that body of translators in 
general. It appears, however, from the execution 
of their undertaking, that the^ gave themselves no 
^reat concern about the difficulties that attended 
it Some few blundered at the Greek ; some drew 
from the Scholiast's Latin; and others, more hum- 
ble, trod scrupulously in the paces of Amiot. Thus 
copying the idioms of different languages, they pro- 
ceeded like the workmen at Babel, and fell into a 
confusion of tongues, while they attempted to 
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speak the same. But thfe diversities of style were 
not the greatest faults of this strainge translatjou. 
It was full of the groj^st errors. Ignorance on the 
one hand, and hastiness or negligence pn the other, 
had filled it with absurdities in every life, and in- 
accuracies in almost every page. . The language, 
in seneral, was instipportably tame, tedious, and 
embarrassed. The periods had no harmony ; the 
phraseology had no elegance, no spirit, no {H-ecision. 

Yet this is ihe last translation of Plutarch's Lives 
that has appeared in the English language, and the 
only one that is now read. 

Ix must be owned, that when Dacier's translation 
came abroad, the proprietor of Dryden's copv en- 
deavoured to repair it But how vvas this none? 
Not by the apphcation of learned men, who might 
have rectified the. errors by consulting the original, 
but by a mean recourse to the labours of Dacier. 
Where the French translator had differed from the 
English, the qpinions of the latter were religiously 
given up; ana sometimes a period, and sometimes 
a page, were translated anew from Dacier; whfle, 
in due compliment to him, the idiom of his lan- 
guage, and every tour d^eoapressim^ were most scru- 
pulously preserved. Nav, the editors of that edi- 
tion, which was j^ublisned in 1737, did more. 
They not only paid Dacier the compliment of 
mmng his French with their English, but whU^ 
thej rorrowed his notes, they adopted even the 
most frivolous and superfluous comments that 
escaped his pen. 

TIius the English Plutarch's Lives, at first so 
heterogeneous and absurd, received but littie benefit 
from this whimsical reparation. Dacier's best 
notes were, indeed, of some value ; but the patch- 
work alteration^ the editors had drawn from his 
translation, made their book appear still more like 
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Qtway's Old Woman, whose gown of many co- 
lours spoke 

-i-^— variety of wretehedne89. . 

This translation contioued in the same form up- 
wards of thirty years. But in the year 1758, the 
proprietor engaged a gentleman of .abilities, very 
difierent from mose who had formerly been em- 
ployed, to give it a second purgation. He suc- 
ceeded as well as it was possible for any man of 
the best judgment and leamipg to succeed, in an 
attempt of that nature; that is to say, he rectified 
a multitude of errors, and in many places endear 
voured tp mend the miserable language. Two o[ 
the Lives he translated anew ; and this he executed 
in such a manner, that, had he done the whole, the 
present translators would never have thought of 
the undertaking. But two Lives out of fifty made 
a very small psot of this great work; and though 
he rectified many eitoris in the old translation, yet, 
where almost every thing was error, it is no w^on- 
der if many escaped him. This was indeed the 
case. In the course of our Notes, v^e had remarked 
a great number; but, apprehensive that such a con- 
tinual attention to the foults of a former translation 
might appear invidious, we expunged the greatest 
part of the remarks, and suffered such only to re- 
main as might testify the propriety of. onr present 
undertaking. Besides, though the ingenious reviser 
of the edition of 1758 might repair the language 
where it was most palpabfy deficient, it was im- 
possible for him to alter the cast and complexion 
of the whole. It would still retain its inequalities, 
its tameness, and heavy march; its mixture of 
idioms, and the irksome train of far^connected pe- 
riods. These it still retains ; and, after all the ope- 
rations it has gone through, remains 
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Like somft patcli'd dog^-hole, «ked -with .ends of -wall [ 

In th&yiew of tlunra the necessity of a new. trans- 
lation is obvious; ana the hazard does not appear 
to b6 great Wi^ such competitors for the public 
favour, the contest has neither dory nor danger 
attending it But the labour and attention neces- 
sary, as well to secure as to obtain that favour, nei- 
ther are- nor ought to be less; and vdth whatever 
success the present translators mav be thought to 
have executed their undertaking, tney will dways 
at least have, the merit of adil^nt desire to dis- 
charge this public duty faithfully. 

wliei^ file text oi Plutarch appeared to them 
erroneous, tbev have spared no pains, and neglect^ 
no means in tneir power, to rectify it 
' Sensible that the ^reat art 'of a translator is to 
wevent the pecnlianties of his autlbor's language 
from' stealiD^ into his own, they have been piumcu- 
larly attentive to this x^^^int^ and have generally 
endeavoured to keep their Engli^ unmixed wim 
Greek. . At the same time^ it must be obsared, 
tiiat there is frequently a great simflaritr in the 
structure of the two faoguages; yet that resem- 
blance, in some instances, makes it more necessary 
to guard against it on the whole. This care is of 
the greater c<msequence, because Plutarcb'sXives 
genially pass trough the hands of youn^ people, 
who ought to read their own language in its nauve 
purity, unmixed and untainted vnth the idicmis of 
different tongues. For Uieir sakes, too, as weD as 
for the sake of' readers of a different class, we have 
omitted some passages in the text, and have only 
signified the omission by. astensms. Some, per- 
haps, may censure us {Seht taking too great a liberty 
with our au&or in this circumstance. However, 
we must b^g leave, in that iiistance, to abide by our 

2 
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own opinion; and sure we are, that we should have 
censured no trapslator for the ^same. Could eveiy 
thing of that kind have heen omitted, we should 
have heen. still less dissatisfied.; hut sotnetim^es the 
chain of the narrative would not admit of it, and 
the disagreeable psurts were to be got over with as 
much decency as possible. 

In the descriptions of battles, camps, and sieges, 
it is more than prpbable that we mky sometimes be 
mistaken in the military terms. We have endea- 
vouried, how^v^r, to be as accurate in this respect as 
possible, and to acquaint ourselves with this kind 
of kndwledge as well as our situations would per- 
mit; but we: will not promise the reader that we 
have alwavs succeeded. Where something se.emed 
to have fallen out of the text, or where .the ellipsis 
was too violent for the forms of our language^ we 
baV9 not scrupled to maintain the tebor of the nar- 
rative, or the chain of reason, by such little inser- 
tions as appeared to be necessarv for the purpose. 
TPhese short insertions we at first put between 
hook»; but as that deformed the page, without an- 
swering any material purpose, we soon rejected it 

Such are the liberties we have taken vnUi Plu- 
tarch ; . and the learned, we flatter ourselves, vdll 
not think them too great. Yet there is one more, 
which, if Yfe could nave jH'esumed upon it, would 
have made his book infinitely more uniform and 
agreeable. We often wished to throw out of the 
text into the notes tliose tedious and digressive com- 
ments that spoil the beauty and order of his narra- 
tive, mortify the expectation, freauently when it is 
most eissentially interested ; and aestroy the natural 
influence of his story, by turning the attention into 
a different channel. What, for instance, can be 
more irksome and impertinent, than a long disser- 
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tation on a point of natural philosophy starting up 
at the very crisis of some important action? Every 
res^er of rlutarclr must have felt the na4n of these 
unseasonahle digressions; hut we could not, upon 
our ovm pleasure or authority, remove them. 

In the Notes we have prosecuted these several , 
intentions. We have endeavoured to bring the 
English reader acquainted vnth the G.reel: and 
Roman antiquities; where Plutarch had omitted 
anything remarkable in the Lives, to supply it 
from other authors, and fo make his book in some 
measure a general history of the periods under his 
pen. In the Notes, too, we have assigned reasons 
for it, where we hav6 differed from the former 
translators. 

This part of our work is neither whoUjr bor- 
rowed, nor altogether original. Where Dacief or 
other annotatdrs offered us any thing to the pur- 
pose, we have not scrupled to inake use of it; wd, 
10 avoid the endless trouble of citations, we make 
this acknowledgment once for all. The number 
of original Notes the learned reader vnll find to be. 
very considerable : but there-are not so many notes 
of any kind in the latter part of the work ; l)ecause 
the manners and custoins, the religious ceremonies, 
lawsi, state-offices, and forms of government, among . 
the ancients, being e}q)lained in the first Lives, 
much did not remain for the business of infor- 
mation. 

Four of Plutarch's Parallels are supposed to be 
lost; those of Themistocles and Camillus; Pyrrhus 
and Marius; Phocion and Oato; Alexander and 
Caesar. These Dacier supplies by others of his 
own composition, but so different from those of 
Plutarch, that they have little right to be incorpo- 
rated witii his works. 
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The necessary Chronolodcal Tables^ together 
with Tibles of Money, l^ights, and Measures, 
and a copious Index, hate been prorided for this 
translation; of whic^ we may truly say. that it 
wants no other advantage than men as tae trans- 
lators had not power to give. 
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A^, in the progress of life, we first fMss through scenes of 
uinocence, peace an(f fancy, and afterwards encounter the 
vices' and disorders of society $ so we shall Here amuse our- 
selves awhile in tfie peaceful solitude of the philosopher, be- 
fore we proceed to those more animated, but, less pleasing ob- 
jects he describes, * . . • • . 
. Nor will the view of a philosppher's life be less inftruetive 
than his labours. If the latter teach us how great .Vioes^ ac- 
fi*ompanied with great abilities, may t^nd to the ruin of a 
state-; — ^if they inform us how ambition, alttended widi magna* - 
nimity> how aVarice, directed by politiijal sa^ajcity. how enVy 
and revenge^ armed with peraonal valour and popoiar support, 
win destroy the most sacred establishments, and oreak thix>udi 
every barrier of human repose and safety; the former mU 
convince us that equanimity is more ddsirable than the high-. 
est privileges of mind, and that the most distinj^shed situa- 
tions in li^, are \ess to be envied than those qifiet allotments, 
where science is the support of virtu0. . 

Pindar apd-Epaminondas had, long before Plutarch's time, 
redeemed^ in some measure, the credit of Boeotia, and rescued 
the inhabitants of that country from the proverbial imputation 
of stupidity. .When Plutarch appeared^ he confirmed the re*-' 
putation it had recovered. He showed that genius is not the 
growth of any particular soil, and that its culovation inquires 
no peculiar qualities of ciiinate« 

Cha^onea, a town in Boeotia, between Phocis and Attica, 
had the honour to give him birth: This place was remark** 
able for nothing but the tamehess and servility of its inhabi- 
tants, whom Antony's soldiers made beasts of biirden, and 
obli^d to carry their com upon their, shoulders to the coast 
As it lay between two seas, and was partly shut up by moun* 
tains, the air of course was heavy, and truly. Boeotian. But 

Vol. I.— C «• 
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situations as little -feivoured by nature as Chaeronea, have giv- 
en birth to the greatest men; of which the celebrated Locke, 
and many others, are instances. 

Plutarch himself acknowledges the stupidity of the Boeo- 
tians in genersil; but he imputes it rather to their diet than to 
their air; for, in his Treatise on Animal Food, he intimates 
that a gross indulgence in that article, which was usual with 
his countrymen, conti'ibutes greatly to obscure the intellectu- 
id faculties. « , 

It is not easy to ascertain-jn what yearhe was born. Ruauld 
places it about the middle of the reigri of Claudiusi; others, 
towards the end of it .The following circumstance is the only 
foundaticm they have for their conjectures. . - 

Plutarch says, that he studied philosophy under Ammonius, 
at Delphi, when Nero made his progress into, Greece. , This, 
we know, was in the. twelfth year oftbat emperor's reign, in 
th^ consulship of Paulihus Suetonius and Pontius Tele^ious, 
the second year of the Olympiad 211, and the sixty-dixth of 
the Christian era. Dacier observes, that Plutarch must have 
•been seventeen or eighteen at least, when he was- engaged in 
the abstruse studies of philosophy; and he, therefore, fixes his 
birth about five, or six years b&foie the death of Claudius. 
ThiSj kdwever, is bare supposition; and that, in our opinion* 
not of the most probable kind. The youth of Greece studiiea 
under the philpsopfiers very early; for theJi* works, with thosj 
of the poets and rhetoricians, formed their chief course of disr 
cipline^ 

But to* determine wbfetbef he was born under the reign of 
Claudius,, or in the early part of Nero's reign (which we the 
rather believe^ as he says himself that he was very, young 
when Nero entered Greece;]) to make it clearly unilerstoodf, 
whether he studied at Delphi at. ten, or at eighteen years of 
age, is of rnuch less consequence, than it is to know by what 
m^s, and under what auspices, he acauired that humane and . 
rational philosophy which is distinguisned in his works. • 
' Ammonius was his preceptot; but of him we know little 
inoDe than what his scholar has accidentally let fall- concerning 
him. He mentions a singular instance of his manner of cor- 
recting his pupils:—^** Our master,*' says he, " having one 
day observed .that we had indulged ourselves too luxuriously 
at dinner, at his afternoon lecture, ordered his. freed-man to 
give his diyn son the discipline ot the whip, in oUr presence; 
signifying, at the same tithe, that he suffered this punishment 
because he could not eat his victuals without sauce. The phi- 
losopher all the whiles had his eye upon us, and we knew well 
for whom this example of punishment was intended." This 
circumstance shows, at least, that Ammonius was not of the 
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sehool of. Epicurus, The aeyerit^ of his discipline^ inde«d> 
seems r^ather of the Stoic cast; hut it b most probable, that he 
belonged to the Academicians; for their schools^ at that time, 
had the greatedt reputation in ^ Greece. • 

It was a Happy .circumstance in the discipline of tho^ 
schools, that the parent oi^ly had the power ol corporal pun- 
ishment: the rod' and. the ferula were snaitehed from the hand 
of the petty tyrant; his ofiSce alone was to inform the mind; 
he had no authority to dastardise; the spirit; he had no power 
to extinguish the generous flame of freedom, or to break down 
the noble independency of soul, by thb slavish, detosine, and 
degrading application of the rod. This mode of punishment 
in ojar public schools is one of the worst remains of barbarism 
that prev»ls among usJ Sensible ntinds, however volatije and 
inattentive in early years, may be drawn to their duty by 
maniy means, which shame, ana fears of a more liberal nature 
than those of corporal punishment, will supply. Where there 
is but little sensioility, the efiect which that mode of punish- 
ment produces is not more happy. It desirpys that little; 
though it should be the first care, and Ubbur of the preceptor 
to increase it To. beat the body> is to debase the mind. No^ 
thii^ so soon, or so totally abolishes the sense of shame; and 
yet that sense is at once me best preservative of virt^me, and 
the greatest incentive to every species of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, > whii^h the ancient mode t>f 
the Greek education gave its pupils, wb» their early iiccess to 
every branch of philosophical learning. ' They did not, like 
us, employ theiryouth in the acquisition of words; they were 
eneaged in pursuitsbf a hi^er nature; in acquiring theuow- 
ledge of things. They dm not, like us, spend seven or ten 
years of scholastic labour, in making a general acquaintance 
with two dead langua^. . Those years were employed in the 
study of nature, and in gaining &e elements of philosophical 
knowled^ from her original e^ononiy and laws. Hence all 
that Dacier has observea concerning the probability of ;Plu- 
tarch^s being seventeen or eighteen vears of age when he stu- 
died under Aoimbnius, is w^out tne least weight 

The way to math^atical and philosophical knowledge was, 
indeed, hiuch more'easy among the ancient Greeks than it can 
ever be with us. Those, and every other science, are bound 
up in terms, whicn we can never understand precisely, till 
we become acquainted with the langua|res irom Which they are 
derived. Plutarch, when he learnt me Roman language, which 
was not till he was somewhat advanced in life, observed, that 
he got the knowledge of words from his knowledge of things. 
But we lie under the necessity of reversing his method; and 
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before we can arrive at the knowledge df thinpi we must firat 
labour to obtain the'knoWledee of words. 

Howeyer^ though th^ Greeks had iM^cess to science without 
the acquisition or other languages, they were, nererthelessy 
sufficiently attentive to the cultivation of iheir own. Philolo- 
gy, after the mathematics and philosophy, was one of their 
principal studies; and they applied thenlselves considerably 
to critiqal investigation. 

A probf of this we find in that Dissertation: which PhitarcK 
hath ^ven us on the word c», engraved on the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. In this tract he introduces the scholastic disputes, 
wherein he makes a principal figure. After giving us t^e -va- 
rious significations Which' others assigned to this word, he 
adds his own idea of it; and that is of spine consequence to us, 
because it shows us that- he was not a poly{heist:-i^^ E*, says 
be, Jlumart; as if - it were », ey. Thou art' akt. . I. mean notm 
the aggrejgate sense, as we say, one anny, or one body of men 
composea of many iodividuais; bat tiiat which exists distittct- 
ly must necessarily be one; and the very idea of Beine implies 
individuality. One is that, which is a simple being, free trom 
mixture and composition. To be one, therefore, in this sense, 
is Consistent, only with a nature entire in its first prindple, 
and incapable of alteration or decay." 

So far we are perfectly satisfied with Plutarch^s creed, but 
not with his criticism. To suppose that the word i », should 
signify the existence* of one Ooa only, is to hazard too much 
upon conjecture; and the wholetenorof the heathen.theology 
m^es Kgainst it 

Nor ean we be better pleased with the other interpretations 
of this celebrated word. We can never, suppose, that it bare- 
ly signified if; intimating thereby ,, that the ousiness of those 
who visited the teoiiple was inquiry, and they that came to ask 
the Deity, ^^such events should come to pass. This construc- 
tion is too much forced ; and it would do as weU, or even better, 
were the •» interpreted^ if you make large presents to Die gods, 
l^ybq pay the priest 

Were not this inscription an object of attention among the 
leamedy wo should not, at this distant period of time, nave 
thought it worth mentioning, otherwise than as it giveei us an 
idea of one branch of Pluts^h's educatioiv But, as a sinele 
word, inscribed oa the temple of Apollo at Delphi, cannot&it 
be matter of cxiriosity with those who carry their inquiries 
into remote antiquity, we shall not schiple to add one more 
to the other conjectures concerning it 

We will suppose^ then, that the word i» was here used in 
the lonie dialect, for fi^*, / wiik. This perfectly expressed 
the state of mind of all that entered the temple on the business 
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■ ^ . / 

of ^multation; and it might ble no less emphatical in theGredk 
than VirgiHs Quanquam 0,* was m the Latin. If we carry tiii» 
conjecture farther, and think it probable^ that this word mieht, 
as. the initial word of a celebrated line in the third book of 
the Odyssey, stand there to si^ify the whole line, we shall 
reach, a degree of probability fJniost borderiifg on certainty. 
The yerse we alluae to is tlus:— 

.'*0 that the* gods would empo^y^r me to obtain my wishes!*' 
What prayer moreprbper on entering the temples of the^ds, 
particularly with the yicfw. of consulting them on the eyents 
of life. 

I{ it should be though.t that the initial wor^ is insufficient 
to represent a whole vei^se, wehaye to answer,, that' it was 
agreeable to the cCistpm oftfie ancients. They not only bon- 
yeyed the sense of particular verses by their initial words, 
but frequently of large passages' by the quotation- of a single 
line, or eyen of half a line^ some instances of which occur in 
the foHQwing.Liyes. The reason of this is obvious: The 
works* of their best poets were almost universally^ committed 
to memory; and the smallest quotation was sufficient to con- 
vey the sense of % whole passage.' 

The^'obfiervalions are matters of mere curiosity indeed; 
but they have h«d their use; -for they have naturally pointed 
out to bs ai^ther.instanei^ of the -excellence of that educatiQn 
which formed (>ur ydung philosopher. ' . ' 

Tthis was the improvement of the memorjr by means of ex- 
ercise. - 

Mr. Locke .bas-justly> though obviously enough, observed, 
that Qothing 90 much strengthens this faculty as the employ- 
ment of it, . . 

. The Greek mode of education must havahad a wonderful 
effect in this ease. The continual exei^cise of the memory in 
la3ring up. the treasures of ^eir poets^ the precepts of their 
philosophers^ and the problems 01 their mathematicians, must 
have given it that mechanical power of t*etention which no- 
thing could Easily escape. . Thus Plinjr* tells us of a Greek 
catled Charmtdaa, who could repeat m>m memory the con- 
tents of the largest library. 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this exercise appear 
in every part of his works. As the writings of poets lived in 
his memory, they were ready for use and application on every 
apposite occasion. They were, always at hand,^ either to con- 

• Hist Nat fil>. viL cap. 24. 
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firm the sentiments, or justify the principles of his heroes, to 
support his own, or to illustrate both. 

By the aid of a cultivated memory; too, he was enabled to 
write a number of contemporary Lives, and to assign to each 
such a portion of business in tne eeneral transactions of the 
times, as might be sufficient to delineate the character,. with- 
out repeatea details of the same actions 'and negociations. 
This made a very difficult part of his work) and he acquitted 
himself here with great management and address^ ^metimes, 
indeed^ he \ias repeated the same circumstances in contempo- 
rary Lives, but it was hardlv avoidable. The great wonder 
is, that he has done it so seldom. \ 

But though an improved memory might, inChis respect, 
be of service to.him, as undoubtedly it was, there were others 
in. which it was rather a disadvantage. By trusting too m^ch 
to it, h^ has fallen into inaccuracies and inconsistencies, where. 
he tras professedly drawing from precediiis writers; and we 
have often been obliged to ret^tify his inistaKes, by consultiJM; 
tiiose authors^ because he would not be at the pains to consiiU 
them himself. 

If Plutarch might properly be said to belong to any sect of 
philosophers, his education,^ the' rationalitj^ olThis principles, 
and the modesty of his doctrines, would incline us to place 
him with the, latter Academy; a.t least, when he left his mas* 
ter. Ammoniys, and came into (Mibiety, it is more than proba- 
ble, that he ranked particularly with that sect 
.Hi '^' *^ i» '^ ?^i- 




thinking, 

cal worm. He appear to have examined every i 

calm and ui^>rejuaiced. attention; to have selected what he 

found of use for the purposes of virtue and .happiness; and to 

hxve left the rest for die portion of those whose narrowpess 

of mind could think either, science or felicity confined to any 

denomination of^ men.. 

From the Academicians he .took their modesty of opinion, 
and left them their original scepticism; he borrowed their ra- 
tional theology, and gave up to them, in a great measure, their 
metaphysical refinements, together witii their vain, though 
seductivcr enthusiasm. 

With the Peripatetics, he walked in search of natural 
science and of logic; but, satisfied with whatever practical 
knowled^ might be acquired, he left them to dream over the 
hjrpothetical iwrt of the former,^ and to chase the shadows of 
reason throu^n the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics, he was.indebted for the helief of a particular 
Providence; but he could not enter into their idea of future 
rewards and punishments. He kn4w not how to reconcile 
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the present agency of the Supreme Berne with his judicial 
character hermter; though Theodoret* tells ua, that ne hiad 
heard of the Christisgi rSigion, and inserted several of its 
mysteries in his. works.* from the StoijCs, too, he ^borrowed 
the doctriae of fortitude; but he rejected the unnatural foun^* 
dation on which they ereqted that virtue. He Went back to 
Socrates for pjrinciples whereon to rest it 

With the flpiciireahs he does pot seem to have had much 
intercourse, though the accommodating philosophy of Aris- 
tippus entered frequently into his politics, and sometimes in- 
to the general econdmy of his life* In the little states of 
Oreece tnat philosophy nad not much to dp: but had it been 
adopted in the more violent measures gf the Roman adminis- 
tration, our celebrated biographer would not have had such 
scenes of blood and ruin to describe; for emulatiop, prejudice, 
and opposition^ upon- Whs^tever principles they .iolght plead 
their apoloOT^^ fir^t struck out the fire that laid the Cominon- 
wealth in a^es. If Plutarch 'borrowed any thing more from 
Epicurus* it wais bis. rational idea of enioyinent That such 
was his iaei^ it is more than probable; fpr it is impossible to 
believe the tales that the heatnen bi^ts have told of him, or 
to suppose that the cultivated mincTpf a philosopher should 
pursue its happiness put of the temperate order of nature. His 
irreligious opinions he left to him, as .he had left to the other 
s^cts their vanities and absurdities. 

But when lye bring him U> the;schoolof Pjrthagoras, what 
idea shall we entertain; of him?. Sliall we 'consider him any 
longer, as an Academiciatt, or as a citizen of the philosophical 
world? Naturally benevolent 4nd humane, he finds a system 
of divinity and philosophy perfectly adapted to his natural 
sentinients. The ^hole, animal creation he had originally 
looked upon with an instinctive tenderness; but when the 
amiable Pythagoras^ the. priest of Nature, Iq defence of the 
common' privileges of her creatures^ had c^led religion into 
their cau3e;— -wnen he sought to soften the cruelty that man 
had exercised agaipfst them, by the. honest art of insinuating 
tiie doctrine pf transmigratiohj^ how could the humane and 
benevolent Plutarch refuse to serve under this priest. of Na- 
ture? It was impossible. He adopted the doctrine of the 
Metempsyehosis. . He entered into the merciful scheme of 
Pytiiagoras^ and, like him, diverted the cruelty of tfie human 
species, by appe^ing to the. selfbh qualities of their nature, by 
subduing their pride, arid excising their Sjnonpathy,. while he 

• Notlung' of Phitftrch*8 U noir extant from which we can infer thftt he wM 
acquiunted with the Chiidtian religion. 
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showed tbem tk%t .their future existence mig|;it be the- con- 
dition of a reptile. 

This* spirit and disposition break strongly from him in his 
ofaaervations on the elder Cato, And as nothing can exhibit 
a more lively picture of him than these paintings of- his own» 
we shall not scruple to introduce them here:-^^^ For my party 
I can not but charge his using his servants like so.njany beasts 
of burden, and turning them off, or selling them when they 
grew old, to the acQpunt oif a mean and ungenerous tfpirit^ 
which thinks that the sole tie bc^tween man and man is mter- . 
est' or necessity. But goodness mqvea in a larger sphere than 
justice. The obligations of law and equity reacn only to man- 
l|ind, but kindness and beneficence shouH be extended to 
ereatiu'es qf every species; and the^e still flow from the breast 
6f a well nat(ired man, as streams that issue from the living 
fountain. A good man will take care of his horses and dogs, 
not.onlv while they are young, hut wbea old and past service. 
Thus the people .of Athens, when they had finished the tenv- 
pie called Heoatoinpedon, set at liberty (he blasts of burden 
that, had' been chiefly emplo)^ in the work^ suffering them 
to pasture at lai|^, free.trom any other service. It is said, 
that one of these afterwards eame of its own accord to work, 
and putting itself at the tiead of the labouring cattle, marched 
before them to the eitadel. This pleased the people, and they 
made a decree, that it should Jbe Kejpt at the puuic eharse so 
lone as it lived. The sraves of Cimon's mares, with wnich 
he Smoe conqueired at we Olympic games, are still io be see^ 
near his own totnb^ Many have, shown particular, marb oi 
regard, in bury ing* tjbe dogs which they had. cherished and 
been fond of; and amongst Uie vest, Xanthippus of old, whose 
dog swam by the side of his jgallev to Salamis, when the 
A&enians were forced to abancGSn their city, and was after* 
wards' buried by him upon a promontory, which, to this day, 
is called the Doe's Graye; We certainly ought not to treat 
living creatures .Iikd shoes or household goo£, whi^, when 
worn out with use, we throw away; and were it onlv to learn 
benevolence to human kind, we should be merciful to other 
creatures. For my own part, I would not sell even an old dx 
that had laboured tor me; much less would I remove, for the 
sake of a little money, artfum grown old in my service, from 
his usual lodgings and diet; forto him, poor man, it would be 
as bad as banishment, since he could be of no more use to the 
bu^er than he was to the seller. But Cato,* as if he took a 
pride in these things, teUs us that, when consul, he left his. 
war>horse in Spain, to save the public the charge ^f his con- 
veyance. Whether such things as these are instancesof great- 
ness or littleness of soul, \et the reader judge for himself!" 
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What an amiable idea of our benerolent philoac^hcr! How 
worthy 4he instructioiis of the priest of Nature! How hon-: 
otirable to that great master of troth ^y^d universal seience. 
whose* sentiioeiits were decisiye in ev^ry doubtful matter, and 
whose maxims were received with nlent.cGnviction!*' 

-Wherefore should .we wonder to find Plutarch more particu* 
larly attached to' the. opinions of this great man? Whether we 
consider the. immensity of hiff erudition, or the 'benevolence o( 
his^ system, the piotives for that attachment were equally pow^ 
erful. Pythagoras had collected all the. stores of human learn^ 
ing, aoji had . reduced them into oiie rationed aind useful body 
of science. Like our glpriousBajDon, he led philosophy forth 
frcMn the jargon of schools', and* the fopperies of sects. He 
mlide h^ wh^it she was origipalLy designed to be, the handmaid 
of Nature; friendly to her creatures, and faithful to her laws. 
Whatever knowledge could be* gain^. by humah indi|^y, by 
the most extensive inquiry aM-bhservatiop, he 'had every 
means. and opportunity to obtain. -The. priests of Egypt tm^ 
folded to him Iheir ipysleries and Aeir learning: they led him 
through the records of the remotest antiquity, and opened all 
tbon stores of pcienoe that had been amassing through a mul^- 
titude of ages; Tlie'Magi of Persia co-operated wi& tiie 
priests of £^ypt. in the instruction* of thi^ Wonderful philoso- 
pher. . They tauffht' him those higher parts of.science,sby 
which they were uiemselves so much distinguished,--<i4strono* 
my and the system, of the universe. The laws of mond lifi^, 
and the institutions of civil societies, w^ith their several exce^ 
lencies and defects, he learned from the Various states and es« 
tabli^ments of Greece. Thus accomplishedj when he came 
to dispute in the Olympio contests,; he was considered as a 
prodigy of wisdom and learnin^^ but when the choice- of his 
title was left to liim, he modestly declined the appellation of 
.a ime mrniy and was contented only \o be* called a hver of\m^ 

Shall not Plutarch then meet with aH imaginable induleenoe, 
if, in his veneration for this great man,^he 'not only adopted . 
the nobler parta of his philosophy, but (what he had avoided 
with regard to the other sects) toUowed him top in his errors? 
Such, in particular, was his doctrine of 'dreams; to which our 
bibgrapher, we must confess, 'ha9 paid too much attention. 
Yet absolutely to condemn .him for this, would perhaps be 
hazarding as much as .totally to defend him. We must ac- 
knowledge, 'with the elder Pliny,- Si txemplis dgatur^ profecto 
pariaJiaahX or in the language of honest Sir Roger de Cover- 

♦VW.MMLKb.viiLcap.15. - # H»t Nat Hb. x. cap. 75. 
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ley, ^^Much may be said on both sides."* However^ if 
Puny, iK^iose complaisance for l^e credit of the marvellous in 
particular was very great, could be doubtful about this matter, 
.we of litde fioiith maybe allowed to be'more so. Yet Plutarch, . 
in his Treatise on Oracles, has maintained his' doctrine' by ' 
such powerful testimonies, that if any re^jard is. to be paid to 
his veracity, some.attenldoh should be given to his opinion. 
We shall therefore ieave the pointy where Mr. /Addison 
thought proper to leave a more improbable doctrine,— in sus- 
pense. ' 

When Zeno consulted the oracle in what ^[lanner he 'should 
live, the answer was, that ** he should inquire of the dead." 
Assiduous and indefatifiible application to reiadingmade a con- 
siderable part of the Greek education; and- in this our biO-. 
grapher seems to have exerted the neatest industry. Thd 
number* of books he has quoted, to wmch he has referred, sind. 
from which he has written, seems almost incredible, -when it 
is considered, that the art of printing was not known in his 
time, and, that th^ purchase of mamiscripts was dij£cult and 
dear. ' 
^ His family, indeed, was not withoqt wealthy In his Sym<» 
posiacs, he tells us, that it' was ancient in Cheronea; and that 
his aiicestors had beeii invested with the most considerable 
offices in the magistiracy. . He mentions in particular his .great* 
|^;randfather Nicarchus, whom he had the nappiness of know- 
ing;, and relates, from his autfaorit}^, the misfortunes of his fel- 
low-citizens, under the; severe discipline of Antony's soldiers. 

His grandfather Li(!mpria3, he tells us, was a man of great 
eloquence^, and of f^ brilliadt hnarination. ^ He was distin- 
guished, by his merit as a convivial cpmpanion; and was one 
of those hapbv mortals, who, when they sacnfice to Bacchus, 
are favoured by Mercury. His good Immour and pleasantry 
increased. With hts'cupB; and he used to say, that wine had the < 
same effel^t upon hin^ that iire has on incionse, which cause3 
the finest ana richest essences to^evapdrate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father likewise; but has not 
^yen us his name in any of those writings that are ebme down 
to us. However, he has borne honourable testimony to his 
memory; for he tells us, that he was a learned* and a virtuous 
man, well acquainted with the philosophy and tiieolyry of his 
time, and conversant with .the works of the poets, rlutarch, 
in his Political Precepts, mentions an* instance of his father's 
discretion, which does hiln great honour:^'5 1 remember-,^' 
says he, ^^ that I was sent, when a very young- man. along 
with another citizen of Chasronea, on an embassy to the pro- 
J- ' ' ' « • . ' 

• S|>ectator, No. 132. 
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eonsuL My colleague beine^ foy some accident, obliged to 



stop in the' WIT. I proceeded wimout Yam, and execnted odr 
commissibo. upon my return to Ciueronea,. when Lwa^ to 
give an account m public of my n^ociation, my father tx>ok 
me adide, and said^ ^ My son^ take care that in. the account 
you are about to give, your do not mention yourself distinctly, 
out joinfly with your colleague. Say not^ / wenty ItpokSj Itxe- 
euiut, but we wenij toe epakiy we eanmtfidL Thus, though your' 
coll^igue was incapable of attending yvu> '^^ ^U^ share in the 
honour of your success, as well as m that of your anpoint-. 
ment; and you will avoid that envy which necessarily Bmows. 
all arrogated merit '^' . 

Plutaroh ha<f two brothers^ whose names were Timon and 
Lamprias^ These were his associates' in study and amuse- 
ment; and he always speaks of them with pleasure alid affec- 
tion. Of Timoh in particular he says,-r-'^ Though Fortune 
has^ on many occasions, been favourable to me, yet I have no 
obligations to her so great as .the enjoyment ot my brother 
Timon^s invariable friendship and kinimess.'' Lamprias toa 
he mentions as inheriting the lively disposition and good hu- 
mour of Ms grandfather, who bpre the same name. . . 

Some writers have asserted, that Plutarch passed into Egypt 
Otiiers allege, that there is po authority for that ^lasertion ; and 
it is true,*that we haVe no written record concerning it Never- 
theless, we incUne to oelieve, that he'did travel into that coon- 
try; and we found our opinion on the following reasons:*— In 
ibejirsi place, this tour was a part of liberal' etmcation among 
the Greeks; and Plutarch, being descqpded from a femily of 
disdnetion,. was therefore likely to enjo3r such a privilegie. Ibl 
fhenesc/plaee,lus treatise of Isis and Osiris^ showsthathehad 
a more tnan common knowledge 6{ the rehgious mysteries of 
the Egvptians; and;it is-tiierefore highly probable, that he ob- 
tains this knowledge by.bmg conversant amongst them. 
To have written a treatise on so abstruse a subject without 
some more eminent' *advantiage^ thin other writers might af- 
ford him, could not have been agreeable to the genius, or con- 
sistent with the modesty of Plutarch. 

However, sikpposing it doubtful whether he {Mkssed^into 
Egjrpt, there is no.doubt at all that he travelled into ItiaJy.* 
Upon what occasion he visited that country, it is not^ quite so 
certain: but he probably i^ent to Rome, in a public canacity, 
on the Dusiness of tbeChi^^neans; for, in the Life of Demos- 
thenes, he tells us, that he' had no leisure, in his journey to 
Ital^, to learn the Latin language,. on the account of public 
business. 

As the passage here referred to afibrds us further matter of 
speculation for the Life of Plutarch, we shall give it as we 
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find it:'— ^' An author who would write a historr of e^rants 
which happened in a foreign countrj, -and can noi oe come at 
in his own, as he has his materials to collect from a variety of 
books^ disporwd in different libraries, his first care should be 
to take up his residence in some populous town which has a& 
apihition for literature. There 'ho ''will meet with many eu* 
rious and valuable books; and the piyrtieulm that are wantifig 
in writers, he may, upon inquir]p', be supplied with, by those 
who have laid them up in. the faithful reporitory of memory. 
This will prevent hb work from being defective in any mate* 
rial point As to myself, I live in' a Bttle town; and I choose* 
to live there, lest it should become still tesa. When I was in 
Rome; and (kher parts of Italy, I had not leisure to study the 
Latin tongue, on account of the .public- comnussiqns with 
which I.wsfl cnaq^, and the number of people who came to 
be instructed' by md in philosophy. It was not, therefbre^ till 
a late period in life .that I bc^pui toread the.Roman authors.'^ 

From this short account, > we may coileot, with tolerable 
eertaintp', the following circumstances:*-^ 

In the first place» P&tarch tells us, that while he was resi-* 
dent in Rome, public business and lectures in philosophy 
left him no time for learninflr l^e Latin language; and yet, a 
little, before, he had observeq, that those who write a hiatorv 
of: foreign characters and events ought to be convendmt witii 
the'hiatdrians of that country where the character existed, .and 
the scene is laid ;but he acknowledges, that he did notl^rn the 
Latin language till he was late in life, because, when at Rome 
he had not time for that purpose. 

We may therefore conclude, that he wrote hH Morals at 
Rome, and his. Lives at Chsftronea. For the composition of 
the Former, the. knowledge of the Roman language Was not 
necessary; the €rreek tongue Was then generaSy. understood 
in Rome, and he had no necessity for muung useof any otlier 
when he delivered' hi;i lectures of ]diilosophy to the people. 
Those lectures, it is more than.probaUe, made up that coK 
lection of Morals, which is come down to us. ' 
^ Though he could hot avail himself of the Roman historians 
in the great purpose' of writing his Lives, for want of a com- 
petent acquimtance with the languagei in which, they wrote, 
yet, by conversing with the 'principal citizens in tlie Ghreek 
toneue, he must have collected many essential circumstances, 
ahaanecdotes of characters and events^ that promoted his de-» 
sign, and enriched the plan of his work.- . The treasures he 
acquired of this kind he secured bv means of a common^place 
book, which he constantly carriea about with him; and as it 
appears thai he was. in Rome, and other parts df Italy, fvom 
the beginning of Vespasian's reign to the end of Trajan's, he 
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must hare h^ ^fficiani/time and opportu^kity to prbcure ma? * 
teriah of evei^ kind; for this waa a period of almost forty 
Tears;- - 

We sludl the more readily enter into the belief that Plutarch 
collected his materials chiefly from conversation, when we 
consider in what manner, and oit wha( subjects, tfie ancients 
used to converse. . The discourse of people of educati6u and 
distinction in those days wa» somewhat ailTei^nt from that of 
oars. It was not: on the powers or pedigree of a horse ; it was 
not on a match of travelling between geese andi;urkeys; it wa^ 
noton aracet>f ma^ts, started against each oth^r onthetable,. 
when .they first came to dsty^ight from the shell.of a filbert^ 
it was not bjT what part you may suspend a spaniel the longest 
without making him whine ; it Tins not on the exquisite finesse, 
and the highest manoeuvres, of play ^' th^ 6ld Romana had no 
ambition- for attainments of this nature. . They, had no.sueh 
masters in science as H^ber and Qoyle. • The taste of their 
day Mid not nm so hiirh. The powers of poetry and philoso- 
^y, the ecenpmv of numan life and manners, the cultivation 
oif the intelkfctuax faculties^ the entargement o^ the mind, his- 
torical and political discussions on the events of their country; 
these, aiid such subjects as tl^ese,' 'made the'^rxncipal part of 
their conversation. Of this Plutarch hks given us at once 
a proof and' a specimen, in what he calk his ^ytnpoaiacsf or, 
as t>iir Seldea calls it, his Table^Talk. From suoli conversa*^ 
tions as these, then, we can hot wonder that 4ie was able to 
eolleet such treasures as were ^necessary for the maintenance 
of his biographical undertaking* 

In the sequel of: the la^t quoted passage^ we- find another 
argument, which, confirms us in the opinion* tiiat Plutarch's 
knowledge of the Roman histoid was chiefly of colloquial 
. acquisition:— *^^. My method of learning the Roman language,^' 
says he, ' ** ma^r. seem strange, and yet it is very true, idid 
not so much mn the knomedge' or things by the words> as 
words liy theuiowled^ I hadof things.-v.. This plainly im- 
plies, that he was previously ^acquainted with the events de- 
scribed 'in the language he was learning. 

It must be owned mat the Roman history had been already 
written in Greek by Polybius; and that^ indeed, somewhat 
invalidi^tes the last-mentiofted argument. Nevertheless, it has 
still sufBcient evidence for its. support There are a thousand 
circumstances in Plutarch's Lives which could not be collect* 
. ed from Pohrbius; and it' is plear-to us, that he did not niak^ 
much use of his Jjatin reading. 

He «dEnowledgf^ that he did not apply himself ^to the ac- 
quisitibn of that language till he waa m advanced in life; pos- 
ably it mi^t be almit the latter part of the reign of Trajan, 

3* 
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Vrhose kind disposition toward? his country rendered' the 
weight of public and political business e^syta him. 

But whenever he might begin to learn the lan^a^ of 
Rome> it is certain that he made no great prqmss in it. This 
appears as well from the little comment? he n^s occasiondl^ 

£ven us on certain Latin words, a» from some passages in his 
ives, where he has professedly followed the Latin historians, 
and yet followed th^m in an uncertain and erroneous manner. 

Thajt he wrote the Lives of Demosthenes and.Cicero at Chae* 
ronea, it is deuf from his o^h account; and it is mx>re than 
probable, too, that the rest of ha& Lives yrere written in that 
. retirement; for if, while he., was at Rome, he dould sc^cely 
find time to learn the kngaage, it id hardly to be supposed 
that he could do more than lay up|;mat6rials for composition. 

A circumstance arises here, which confirms to us an opin- 
ion we have ions entertained, that the Book of Apophthegms; 
which is said to nave been written by IHutarch, is really not 
his work. Thi?.b6ok is dedicated to Trttjan; and the dedica- 
tor assuming the name and cnaracter of Plutarch, says, he had,- 
before, this, >^ritten the Lives of iHustrions Men; bat Plutarch 
wrote those Lives*atCha^nea, and he did not retire to Ghae- 
ronea till after the death .of Trajan. 

There are other proofi^, if others were necessary^ to -show 
that Ihis work was supposititious; for, in tiiis dedication to Tra- 
jan, not the least menti6n is made of Plutarch's hairing been his 
preceptor; -of his being raised *by him to the consular dignity, 
or of nis beine appointed governor of Illyria^ Dacier, observ- 
ing this, has drawaa wrong conclusion from it, and, contralry 
to the assertion of Suidas, will have it, that Plutarch was nei- . 
ther preceptor to Trajan, nor honoured with &nv appointments 
under him. Had it occurred to him that the Book of Apoph- 
thegms could not be Plutarch's book, Init that it was merely 
an extract inade from liis real works by some industrious 
grammarian, he would not have been under the necessity of 
hazarding *sb much ttgainst the received opinidn of his con- 
nexions with Trajan; nor would he have.lound it necessary 
to allow so little credit to his letter addressed to that etaiperor 
which we liave upon lieeord. The letter is as follows:-^ 

' I^LUTA&CH TO ThAJAF. 

<n am sensible that you sought not the empire. Tour na- 
toral modesty would not suffer you to apply tor a distinction 
to which you were always entitled, by the excellency of your 
manners. That modesty, however, makes you still more woiv 
thy of those honours you had no ambition to solicit Should 
your future government prove in any degree answerable to 
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your former merits I shall have reason to congratulate bfthyour • 
yirtue.and my own good, ibrtune on this great event Bui, if . 
otherwise^ you have exposed^ourself to danger, and me to 
obloquy; for Rome will neVer endure an emperor unwort}iy 
of her; and the iaults of the scholar will be imputed to the 
master. Seneca is c^roached, ai^d his fame still suffersfor the 
vices of Nero$ the reputatioii of jQuintilian is hurt by the ill 
conduct of his scholars; and even So<nrates la accused of negli- 
gence in the ediuc^jbion of .Aliubiades. Of you. however/ 1 
nave better hopes,, and flatter myself that your administration 
wil} do honour to yo^r virtues* Only con^ue to be what 
you are. laet ydur government commence in jour breast, 
and lay. the foundation of it in the command of your passions. 
If you make virtue the rule of your conduct send the end. of 
your actions^ every thing will proceed in harmony^ and order. 
I have explamed to you the sprit of those laws aM constitu- 
tions that were established by vour predecessors, and you 
have no&ing to do^but to carry them into execution. If this 
should be the case, I shall have the glory of having formed an 
emperor to victue; but, if otherwise; let this letter remain ik 
tQstimcmy with sdcceeding ages, that you did not ruin the Ro- 
man empire under piretfence^ of the counsels' or -the authority 
of Plutarch.'* 

Why Daciershould tlunk that tliis letter is neither worthy 
of the pen, nbr written in the manner of Plutarch,- it is not 
easv to conceive; for it h^ all the spirit^ the manly freedom^ 
ana the sentimental turn of that philosopher. • • ^ 

We shall -find it.hQ v^ry difficult matter to accoqnt for his 
connection- with Tiiajan, if wi^ attend to die! manner in ix^hich 
he listed^ ^d to the reception he met with in Rome. Buring 
his residence in that city,' his house was jthe resort of the prin- 
cipal citizens. All that were distinguished- by their rank, 
taste,. learning, or poUteriess, sought his conversation and at- 
tended his lectures, ^he study of the Greek lanmaee, and 
philosophy, was at th^t time the greatest pursuits of 9ie RomaU 
nobility, and even the emperors nonour^ the mostcelebi^ted 
professors with their presence and support. PItitareh, in his 
treatise on Curiosity^ has introduce^ a circumstance^ which 
places the attention that was paid to his lectures in a very 
stroxig liffht:— " It once happened, '* says he, **thatwhenl 
was speakinj; in.publicat Rome, Aixdenus Rusticus^ the same 
whom Domitian, through envy of his growing reputation, af- 
terwards put to death, was one of myliearers. When I wad 
in the middle of. m v discourse, a soldier came in, and brought 
him a letter from the emperor. Upon this there was a nn- 
eral silenpe through the audience, and I stopped to give nim 
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time to j>erufie this letter; hat he would not sOflfef it: Bor did 
he jpbn.the letter till I had finished my lecture, aind the au- 
dience was di^r$e<li'^ * , , 

To understand the importance of this compliment, it will 
be necessan^ to consider the quality and character of the per- 
son who paid it Arulenus was one of the greatest men in 
Romei distinguished as well hy. the lustre of His family, as by 
ain honourable ambition and thirst of glory. He was trilnine 
of ^e people when Nero caused Pstus and Soninas to be 
capitally condemned by a decree of the Itenate. .When Se- 
rous was deliberating with his friends Whether* he should at« 
tempt or give up his defel^c^ Arulenus had iht apirit to'pro- 
po^ean opposition to the decree of the senate, in nis capacity 
of tribuue; tod he Would hove carried it into execution, had 
he not been overruled bv Psstus, who remcmstrated, that by 
such a measure he would destroy himself, without die satis- 
faction of serving his friend. He was afterwards pretor un- 
der Vitellius, whose interests he ifollowed with the greatest 
fidelity. But his spirit and magnanimity. do him the greatest 
honour, in that eulogv which he wrote on PsstUs and Helvi- 
dius Prisous. His wnQle conduct was regujated by the pr^ 
cepts of philosophy; and the respect he showed to Plutarch on 
this occasion was a proof of his attachment to it Such was 
the man who postponed the letter of a prince to the lecture of 
aphil^pher.\ 

But Plutarch was not only treated with general marks of 
distinctioii by the superior people in Rope; lie had particular 
and very respectable friend!ships« Sossiua Senecip. who was 
four times consul, once under Nefva, and thrice under Trajan, 
was his most intimate friend. To him he addresses his Lives, 
except that of-Aratus, which is inscribed, to Poly crates of 
Sicyon, the grandson of Axatiis* With Seneciohenot' only 
lived in the strictest friendship whilst he was in 'Iftome, hit 
corresponded. with. him after horeti^ed to Greece. And is it 
not easy to believe, that through the interest' of this zealous 
and powerful friend, Plutarch liniebt not only be appointed 
tutor to Traja^, but be advanced likewise to the. consular dig- 
nity? WJien we consider Plutarch's eminence in Rome as a 
teacher of philosophy, nothing can be more probable than the 
former; when we remember Sie consular interest of Senecio 
under Trajan, and his distinguished regard for Plutarch, no- 
thing can be more likely than the latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to such a virtuous prince as 
Trajan, is so important a point in the Jaite of PJutarcn, that it 
mu^t not hastily be given up. Suidas has asserted it The 
letter above quoted, if it be, as we have no doubt of its being, 
the geni}ine composition of Plutarch, has confirmed it/ Pe- 
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tath^hflB ittaintdtted it D^ei6r only has doubted, or ^fhei' 
4^ed k. But HpODf what eyidence has he grounded Ins 
opioion? Plntarch, her ^s, was but three or four years 6lder 
ma Trajan, anfd Dk^reiore was unfit to be his pteceptof in 
philosophy. Ndw, tet us inquire into the force of this argu- 
ment Trajan spent the-eaS^l^ part of his life in acrms; rlu- 
t»ch id the study Of the- sciences. When that prince applied 
himself lo titer a^ pursuits, he was somewhat advanced in life^ 
PhtEU'eh must have been more so. And why a man Of sci- 
ence ^outd be an lAifit pi^ceptor in philosophy to a rniKtai^ 
raatf, titotfghf no more than four years older, the reason, we 
apMlshetid!, i^ilt be somewhaft difficult to discover. 

Dacier, moreover, is reduced to a pet&io proictpte, when h^ 
ntfB that Phrtareh WaiS-only four years rtder than Trajan: for 
iw have seen that it h impossible to ascertaia the time of PIq- 
tttthfs birth; an* the date which Dacier assigns it ri purely 
ooBjeetural;- We will,- therefor^, conclude with those feam* 
ed men who have formerly allowed Plutarch the honour of 
being preecnptor' tO Trajan, that he certainly Was so. There 
is litfie dotiht that thevcrounded their assertions upon proper 
aathority ; and, itfdeed^ tne internal evidence arising from the 
nature and effects of that education, which did eoual honour 
to the scholar and to the master^ comes in aid of the argu- 
ment 

Some chronologeTs have taken upon them' to ascertain the 
time when Plutarch's reputation was established in Rome. 
PetOr of. Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Nero, in flie. consulate of Capito and Rufus: — " Lucian." 
says he, '^ was at this time in^reat reputation amongst th^ 
Romans; and Musonius and Plutarch were well known.'' 
Eiisebius brings it one vear lowej, and tells us, that, in the 
fourteenth year of Nero^s reijgn, Musonius and Plutarch were 
in great reputation. Both these writers are palpably mista- 
ken. We nave seen,, that, in the twelfth year ot Nero, Plu- 
tarch was vet at school under Ammonias; and it is not very 
proteible tnat a school-boy should be celebrated as a philoso- 
pher in Rome, within a year or two after. Indeed Eusebius 
contradicts himself^ for, on another occasion, he places him 
in Ae reign of Adrian, the thiiid year of the Olympiad two 
hundred and twenty-four, of the Christian era one hundred 
and twenty: — *'In this year,'' says he, "the philosophers. 
Plutarch of Chaeronea^ Sextus, and Agathobulus, fiourisnedl'' 
Tbds he carries him as much too low. as he had before placed 
him too high. It is certain, that he nrst grew into reputation 
under the reign of Vespasian, and that his philosophical fame 
was establishSl in the time of Trajan. 

Itseems that the Greek and Latin writein of those times 

Vol. I. E 
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were either little acquainted with each other's works, or that 
there were sQme literary Jealousies and animosities between 
them. When Plutarch flourished, there were several con- 
temporary writers of distinguished abilities; Perseus, Lucan, 
Silius Italicusy Valerius Flaccus, the younger I^liny, Solinus, 
Martial, Quintilian, and many more. Yet none of those have 
made the least mtention of him. Was this envy, or was it Ro- 
xnaji pride) Possibly, they could not bear that a Ureek sophist, 
a native of such a contemptible town as Charonea, should en- 
joy the palm of literary praise in Rome. It must be observedj^ 
at the 'same time, that the principal Roman writers had-con- 
ceived a jealousy of the Greek philosophers, which was very 
prevailingin that age. Of this we fina a strong testimony in 
the elder Pliny, wh^re, speaking of Cato the Censor's disap- 
proving apd dismissing the Grecian orators, and of the younger 
Cato's orifiging in tnumph a sophist frOm Greece, he ex^ 
claims, in terms that signify contempt. Quanta morum cammu^ 
tatiol 

However, to be undistinguished by the encomiums of con- 
temporary writers, was by no means a thing peculiar to Plu- 
tarcn. It has been, and still is the fate of superior genius, to 
be beheld "either with silent or abusive envy. It makes its 
way like the sun, which we look upon with pain, unless some- 
thing passes over him that obscures his glory. We thto view 
with eagerness the shadow, the cloud, or the spot, and are 
pleased with what, eclipses the brightness we otherwise can 
not bear. 

Yet^ if Plutarch, like mother great men, found — "Envy 
never conquered but by death, '^nis manes have been appeas- 
ed by the amplest atonements. Amon^t the many that nave 
done, honour to his memory, the foUowmg eulogiums deserve 
to be recorded. 

Aiilus Gtellius compliments him with the highest distinction 
in science.* 

Taurus, quoted by Gellius, calls him a mian of the most coa- 
anmmate learning and wi8donii.t. 

Eusebius places hini at the head of the Greek philosophers. % 

Sardianus, in his preface to the Lives of the Philosophers, 
calls him the most divine Plutarch, Uie beauty and harmony 

Fetrach, in his moral writings, frequently distinguishes him 
by the title of the great Plutarch. 

Honour haa^ been done to him likewise by Origen^ Hime- 
rius the sophist, Cynllus, Theodoret, Suidas, Photius, Xi- 

* A C^eUius, lib. iv. c«>. 7. . \ Euieb. Pnep. lib. iiL init 

tGcll.lib.i.cap.26. 
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philinuii, Joannes Sarisberiensisy V ictoriuB, Lipsius, aad Aga- 
thias^ in tiie^ epigram which is thus translated hy Pryden: — 

CbKitMietD Phittfcli, to thy deathlen piaiae 
Does martkl Rmne this mteAii statue ruse; 
Becmse both Greece ana she thy fiune^ve shsr'd. 
Their heroes written SDd their fives compaif d. 
But thoQ thyself could'st never write thy <)^n{ 
Their fives have parallelsy but tlune has none. 

But this is perfectly extrava^nt. We are much better pleas- 
ed with the Greek, irerses of the honest metropolitan under 
Constantino Monomachus. 'They desenre'to be transkted; — 

Lofd of tiUKt fights that fiviofr power, to save. 
Which her fost sons no Heataen Soinrcx gave: 
'. If aiu;fat of these Uiy men^ means to spare, 

Tiela Fljto, Lord, — yiela FLtrrAmcH to my prayer. 
Led by no g;raee, no new converuon wrought. 
They felt thy own ^vinit^ of thought. 
That gmce exerted, spare Uie partial rodf 
The la^ best witnese, that thou art their God! 

• Theodore Gaza, who was a man of considerable learning 
and a great reTiyer of letters, had a particular attachment to 
our biographer* When he was asked!, in case oC a general de- 
struction of books, what author he would wish to save from 
the ruin, he answeredt^^Plutarch. .Heconsida^ his histo- 
rical ana philosophical writings as the most beneficial to socie- 
ty, and 01 course the best substitute for all other books. 

Were it necessary to produce farther sufiragesforthemmt 
of Plutarch, it would oe sufficient to say, that he has been 
praised by Montaigne. St £yremond, and Montesquieu, the 
best critics and the ablest writers of their time. '' 

After ^receiving the most distinsui^ed honours that a phi- 
losbphcir could enjoy; after the god-like officeof teacbing wis- 
dom and goodness to the metropolis of the world; after having 
formed an emperor to virtue; and after beholdins the effects 
of his precepts in the happiness of human kind, FlutarjBh re- 
tired to his native countiV* The deathof thb jOustrious prince 
and pupil, to a man of- his sensibility, must have rendered 
Rome even painfol; for whatever influence philosophy may 
have on th6 cuUivation of the mind, we find that it has very 
little power over the interests of the heart 

It must have been in the decline of life that Plutarch retired 
to Ch&eronea. But though he withdrew from the busier scenes 
of theworld,hefled not to aaunprofitable or inactive solitude. 
In that retirement he formed the ereat work for which he had 
so long been preparing materials,— -his Lives of illustrious 
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Meo; a work which, m ScaKger says, nan $dum fuU in 
Ina hoad»9im^ ai eiiam hamamgm^ fMmoritm 

To recomm^nfd by encpmiums whiat has been received with 
universal approbation, would be superfluous. But to observe 
where the oiographer has ezeelled, and in what he has failed; 
to make a due eatiniate as well of the defects as of the merits 
of his work, may have its use. 

Lipsius haiEi observed, that he does not write history, but 
scraps of history, rum hiatariamj sed partkuUu historias. This 
is said of his Lives; and in one sense it is true. No single 
life that he has written will afford a sufficient history of its 
prcq)er period; neither was it possible that it should, do so. As 
nis plan comprised a number of contemporary Lives, most of 
which were in public characters, the business of their period 
was to be divided amoh^ them. The general history of the 
time was to be thrown into separate portions; and those j>or- 
tions were to be allotted to such characters as had the pnnci-. 
pal interest in the several events. 

Tiis was in some measure done by Plutarch^ but it was not 
done with great art of accuracy. At the same time, as we have 
already observed, it is not to be wondered, if there were some 
repetitions, when the part which the several characters bore' 
in the principal events, was ne(^essary to be pointed out 

Yet the^e seraps of history, thus dividea and dispelrsed, 
when seeh in a collective form, make no verv imperfect nar- 
rative erf* the times within theirview. The Diognij)her^s at- 
tention to tile minuter cireumstances of character, his disqui- 
sitions -of principles and manners, and his political and philo- 
sophical discussions, lead us in,an easy and intelligent man- 
ner to the events he describes. 

It is not to be denied^ that his narratives tfe sometimes dis-> 
orderly, and too often encumbered with impertinent digres- 
sions. Bv pursuing with too much indulgence the- train of 
ideas, he has fremiently destroyed the order of facts, brought 
together events that lay at a distance from each other, called 
forward those circumstances to which he should have made 
a regular progress, and ma>ie no other apology for these idle 
excursions, but by telling us that^he is out of the order of 
time. w ^ 

Notes, in the time^ of Plutarch, were not. in u^c. Had he 
known tiie convenience of marginal writing, he would certain- 
ly have thrown the greatest part (^ his uigre'ssions itito iliat 
ioim. They are undoubtedly tedious and disgustful; and all 
we can do to reconcile ourselves to them, is to remember, 
that, in the first place, maipnal writing was a thing unknown; 
and that the benevolent desire of conveying instruction, was 
the greatest motive with the biographer for introducing Aem. 
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This aipDears at least froih 'the nature of them;, for they artt 
thiefly aiaciaisitioiis in nataral history and philosophv. 

In painting the manners of men> Plutarch is &uiy excel- 
lenV ^othme can he more clear than^ his moral distinctions; 
nothing finer ftan his -delineatibns of the mind. 

The spirit of philosophical observation andinqniry, which, 
when properly directeQi is the great omainent and excellence 
ofhistoricai composition, Plutarch possessed in an eminent 
degree. His biographical writings teacJi philosophy at once 
by precept and .by > example. Hiamofalsand his characters 
mutually 0x)>lain and give force to each other. 
^ His sentimenta of the duty of a biographer were peculiarly 
just and delicate. This will appear from his strictures on 
those hi^rians whot wrote of Pnilistus: — ** It is plain/' says 
he, ^ << that Timseus takes every occa^n, from Plnlistus' 
known ^herence to arbitrary power, to load him with the 
heaviest-reproaches*' Those whom he injured, arle in some 
deme excusable, ii^ in their resenttt^eAt. they treated him. 
witn indignities after death. But wheretore should his bio- 
grapher, whom he never injured, and who have had the 
benefit of his works< Wherefore should they exhibit, him with 
ail the e:itaggerations of scurrility, in those scenes of distress 
to Which fortune sometimes reduces the'best of men? On the 
other hand, fiphorus is no less extravagant in his encomiums 
on Phllistus. He knows well how to throw into shades the 
foibles of the human character, and to dve an air of plausi- 
bility totiie most indefensible conduct; but with all his ele- 
gance, with all his art, he can not rescue Phiilistus from &e 
imputatiqn of being the most strenuous supporter of arbitrary 
power^ of being the fondest follower ainl admirer of the luxu- 
ry, the ma^ificence, the aljiance of tyrants. Upon the whole, 
TO who n^ititer defends the principles of Philistus; nor insults 
over Vis misfortunes, will best discharge the duty of the his- 
torian.*' • ■ - 

There is ^ch a thing as constitilktional i*eUgion. There is a 
certain temper and frame of inind naturally productive of de- 
votion. There are men who are bom witn the original prin- 
eipW ^f piety; and in this class wedieed not heintate to place 
Plutarch. : 

If this disposition has sometimes made him too indulgent to 
<uperstition, and too attentive to the less rational cireumstan- 
ees of the heathen theology, it is not to be wondered. But, 
upon the whole, he had consistent and honourable notions of 
the Supreme Being. 

That he believed tiie niiity of the Divine N^-ture, we have 
already seen in his observations on the word #», engraved on 
ApoUo'ii temple. The same .opinion too is found in his trea^ 
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tise on the Cessation of Oracles; where, in the chanicter of a 
Platonist, he argues a^iiist the Stoics, who denied the j^u- 
rality of worlds; — ^< Ifthere are many worlds," said the Stoics, 
<^ why then is there only one fate, and one pirovidenme to 
guide them? for the Platonists allow that there is but one*^- 
Why should not many Jupiters, or gods, be necessary for the 
eoveminent of many worlds?" To this Plutarch Answers, — 
*< Where is .the necessity ctf supposing .many Xupiters for this 
plurality of worlds? Is not one Excellent Being, endued with 
reason and intelligence, such as he is whom we acknowledge 
to be the Father and Lord of all things, sufficient to direct and 
rule these worlds? If there were more supi-eme iigents, their 
decrees would be vain, and contradictory to each other." 

But thou^ Plutarch acknowledged the individuality of the 
Supreme Being, he believed, neverdieless.^ in the existence of 
intermediate beings of an inferior order, between the divine 
and the human nature. These beings he calls genii, or dsD- 
jnons. It is impossible, he thinks, from the genetal order 
and principles of creation^ that there should be no mean be- 
twixt tiie two extremes of a nN)rtal and immortal being.; that 
there can not be in nature so great a vaouum, without some 
intermediate specie^ of life^ whidi might in some measure 
partake of both. And as we find the connection between soul 
and body to be made by means Of the animal spirits, sp these 
demons are intelligences between divinity and humanity. 
Their nature, however, is believed to be progressive. At firat 
they are supposed to have beeh virtuous men, whose souls 
being refinea from the ^poss parts of their former existence, 
are admitted into the higher order of ^nii^ and are from 
thence either raised to a more ei^ted mode or ethereal being, 
or degraded to mortal forms, accordinj^ to their merit, or their 
degeneracy. Oiie order of these^nu, he supposes, presided 
over oracles; others administered, tinder the Supreme Being, 
the a£Bdrs and the fortunes of men, supporting the virtuous, 
punishing the bai^ and sometime^ even communicating with 
the best and purest natures. ThUii the genius of Socrates stUl 
warned him of approaching danser, and tauriit him to avoid it 

It is this order.of beings which the late Mr. Thomson, who 
in enthusiasm wais a Platonist, and in benevolence a t^^aco- 
rean, has so beautifully described in his Seasons^ and, as if Qie 
good bard had believra the ^octrine^ he pathetically invokes 
a favourite spiHt which hud lately lorsaken its formet man- 
sion: — 

And art thou, Stanlty, ofllyit MCTCid liaad^ 
Aln! fbt us tboiooal— 
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Such were Plutarcli's religious principled; and as a proof 
that he thought them of consequence, he entered, after his r&- 
titoment, into a sacfed character, and was consecrated priest 
of Apollo. . 

Tms'was not his sole appointment, when he returned to 
Chaeronea. He united the sacerdotal with ttie magistratial 
character,- and deyoted himself at once to the serrice of the 
gods, . and to the duties of society. He did not think that 
philosophy, or the pufsuit ot letters, ought to exempt any man 
from personal service i|[^ the community to which ne belong- 
ed; and thoueh his literary labours were of the greatest im- 
portance to the world, he sought ho excuse in those from dis- 
charging offices of public trust in his little city of ChsBronea. 

It appears that he paiteed through several of these. offices, 
and tlmt he was at last appointi^d archon, or chief magistrate 
of the city. Whether ne retained his superintendency of 
Ill3rTia after the death cf Trajan, we dp.npt certainly know; 
but, in this humble sphere, it will be worth bur while to in- 
quire in what manner a philosopher would* administer justice. 

With re^utl to the inferior offices that he bore, he looked 
upon them in the same light as the great Epaminondas had 
done, who,' when he Was appointed to a commissioji beneath 
his rank, observed,—" That no office could give dignity to 
him that held it; but that he who held it might give dienity 
toany office." ' It is not unentertainine to hear our philoso- 
pher apologize for his employment, when he discharges the 
office of commissioner of sewers and pablid buildings. — ;<< I 
make no doubt, ^'- says he, ^ that the citizens of ChsBronea' of- 
ten smile,, when they see ine employed in such offices as these. 
On such occasions, I generally call tq mind what is said^of 
Antisthenes. When he was bringing home', in his own hands, 
a dirty fish from the market, some, who observed if, expressed 
their surprise. It is for myself, said Antisthenes, ihkt I carry 
this fish. On the contrary, for my own part, when I am ral- 
lied for measuring tiles, or for calculating aquantity of ^iones 
or mortar, I answer, that it is not for myself I do^ th^se thin^, 
but for my country. For, in all things of this nature, the 
public utility takes ofi'the disgrace^ and the meaner the office 
you sustain may be, the greater is the compliipent that you 
pay to the public". • . / 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a public magistrate, was inde- 
fatigable in recommending unaiiimity to the citizens. To 
carry this point more efiectuallv, he lays it down ^ a first 
principle, tnat a magistrate should be affable and easy of ac- 
cess; tnat his house, should always be open as a place of refuge 
for those who sought for justice;'and that he should not satisfy 
himself merely with allotting, certain hours of the day to sit 
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for the despatch of business^ but that he should empby a part 
of hia time iu private negociationa^ in making up domeatic 
quarrels, and reconciling divided friends/ This emplaymeoi 
he regarded as one of the principal parts of his office; and, in- 
deed, he mieht properly consider it in a political light; for it 
too irequeaUy h^ppf^ns. that the most dangerous public fac« 
tions are at first kinaled by private misunderstandings. Thusj. 
in one part of his woi^, he falls into'tlie same sentiment: — 
^^ As public con&agrations," says he, ^^ do not always b^n 
in public edifices, but are caused more frequently by some 
lamp neglected jin a private houae; so, ii| th^ administration 
of states, it does not always happen that the flame of sedition 
arises from j^litical diflTerences, but from private dissensions, 
which, running tbrougH a}ong chain of connections, at lengtiii 
affect . the whole body of the people. For this . reason, it is 
one of the principal duties of a minister of state or magistrate^ 
to heal these private animosities, and to prevent them from 
growing into public divisions." After these observations, he 
mentions aeyeral statesand cities which' had owed their ruin 
to the same little causes, and then adds, that we ought not by 
any means to be inattetaitivQ to the misunderstandings of pn« 
yate men, but i4>plj to them the moat timely remeaies; for, 
oy proper care, as Cato observes, what is gnreatbecomes little, 
1^ what is little la reduced to nothing. Of the truth of these 
observations, the annals of our own country, we wish we had 
no reason to say our own times, have presented: us with many 
inelancholy instances. ' - ^ ■ 

As Plutarch observed that it was a feshionablefaukamonffst 
men of forfime to refuse a proper respect to magistrates of in- 
ferior rank, he endeavoured to mmove this impolitic evil as 
well by preceptas by example:— <' To learn ofaeoiehoe and de- ' 
ference to die ma^trate,'^ says he, ^^ is ope of the first and 
best principles of discipline f npr ought these by anv means to 
be dispensed with^ though that magistrate should oe Inferior 
to us m fi^re or in fortune. For how absurd is it, if, in the- 
atrical exhibitions, the meanest actor, that wears a momentary 
diadem, shall receive his due' respect from superior players; 
and ve^ in civU Ufe, men of greater power or wealm shall 
withnold the deference that is due to the magistrate! In this 
ease, however, they should, remember, that while they con- 
sult their own importance, they detract from the honour, of 
the state. ^ Private di^ty ought always to give place to pub* 
lie authority; as, in Sparta, it was usual for the Kings to rise 
in compliment to the ephori.'^ . 

With regard to Plutarch's political principles, it is clear 
that he was, even whilst at Rome, a repu1>lioan in heart and 
a friend to liberty. But this does him no peculiar honour 
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SuebpriTileg^are the l^irthnrkht of maddhd; -aad tliejr mre 
neFer parteoivath but tbrou^ Mar or ikvpur. At Borne, he 
acted like a philosopher of the world : Qiaimdo noi tkuno an Bamoy 
noifaekano emne egknbfatmo m Boom, He found a constitution 
whieh he had not power to alter; yet, though he could not 
make maokmd free, be m^de them comparatiyely happy, by 
teachiof clemency to their temporary, ruler. : . 

At CEaeroaea we find him more openly avowing the prin- 
ciples of liberty. During^ his residence .at Rome, he h^d re« 
marked an e89enti3l «rror m the poEce. In all complaints and 
processes, however triflitt^ the people had recourse to the 
nrst officers of 6tate« .By IBs means they supposed that their 
iDterest would b^ promoted; but it had a certain tendency to 
enslave them still more» and to render them the tools and de-> 
pendents of court power. Of these measures the archon of 
GhaBronea thus egresses 'his dis^>probatioh: — *' At the same 
time," says he, ^* that we endeavour to render a city obedi- 
ent to its tnagistxates, we must beware of reducing it to a ser- 
vile or too humiliatihg a condition. Those who carry every 
trifle to the cogkiiisance of the supreme magistrate, are con* 
tribaling all they cap to the servitude of their couhtrv. ^' And 
it b un£>ubtedly true» that the hsjbitual and uhiveirsal exertion 
of authority has a natural tendency to arbitrary dominion. 

We have now considered Plutarch in the u|^t of a philo^ 
sQpher, a biogn^her, and a mi^strate; v^e have entered into 
his moral, rwgiousL ahd political chaMcter, as well as the in- 
formations we coula obtam would enable us. It only remains 
that we view him in the domestic sphere of life — ^that little 
but trying sphere, where we act wholly from ourselves, knd 
assume no <maracter but that which nature and education has 
given us. . ' 

Daei^, on fialling into .^is. part of Plutarch^s history, has 
made a whimsical observation:-^^ .There are two cardinal 
points," says he, ^f in a man's life, which determine his hap- . 
piness or his misery. These are, his birth,' and his marriage, 
it is in vaiiv for .a man to be bdnirfortonate, if he be unfortu- 
nate in his marriage^". HOw Daeier could reconcile the as- 
trologers to this new doctrine, it is not easy to say; for^ upon 
this principle a man must at least have two good stus, one for 
his burth-Klay, the other fpr his Wedding-day; as it seems that 
the influence of the niital star could not extend beyond the 
bridal mom, but that a man then ialls under a difierent do- 
minion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this state, we. are not 

Juite c^rtain;*but as it is not probable that a man of his wis- 
om W0UI4 marry at an advanced time, of life, and as his wife 
was a native of Gnaeronea, we may conclude that he married 
Vol. I. ^F 4» 
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before he went.to Rome. However that might be^ it.appears 
that he was fortunate in his choice; for his wife was not only 
well bom, and well bred, but a woman of distinguished sense 
and virtue. Her name wasr Timoxena. •. 

Plutarch appeard.to have had at least five children by her, 
four sons and a daughter, whom out of regard for her mother, 
he called Timoxena. He. has given us a proof that he had all 
the tenderne^ of an affectionate father for these children, by 
recording a little instance, of his daughter's^ natural benevo* 
lence: — ** When- she was very younc,^' says he, *.* she would 
frequentlv beg of her nurse to j^ive uie breajst not only to th0 
other children, but to her babies abd dolls, which she consi- 
dered as her dependents, and under her protection, V Who 
does not see, in this simple circumstance, at once the fofidness 
. of the parent, and Hie benevolent disposition of the naan? 

Bat thephilosopher sopn lost his little blossom of humani- 
ty. His Timoxena died in her infancy ; and, if we ihiy judge 
from the consolatory letter he wrote to her mother on the oc- 
casion, he bore the loss as became a philosopher:-^^^ Consi- 
der," said he, ,^'that death has deprived you^.Timbxena only 
of small enjoyments. The things she knew were of little con- 
sequence, and she could be delighted only with trifles." In 
this letter we find a portrait of his wife, which does her 
the greatest honour. From the testimony give.n by her hus- 
band, it appears that she wa^ far above" the .general weariness 
and affectation of her s^. She had no passion for the expen- 
siveness of dress^ or the parade of public appearances. She 
fought every kind of extravagance Dlameable; and her ambi- 
tion went not beyond the decencies and proprieties of life. 
. Plutarch had, before this, buried two of his sons, his eldest 
son, and a younger named Charon; and it appears, from the 
above-mentioned letter, that the conduct <m Timoxena, on 
these events, was worthy the wife pf a philosopher. She did 
not disfigure herself by change of apparel, or give way to the 
extravagance of grief, as women in general do on such oc<^a- 
sions, but, supported the dispensation? of Providence with a 
solemn and rational submission, even when they seemed to be 
most severe. She had taken unwearied pains, and undei^ne 
the greatest sufferings t9 nurse her son Charon at her own 
breast, at a time when an abscess, formed nejeu" the part, had 
obliged her to linder^ an incision; yet, ^hen the child,, rear- 
ed with so much tender pain and difficulty, died, those who 
went to visit heron the melanclioly occasion, found her hoUse 
in no more disorder than if nothing distressful had happened. 
She received h6r friends as Admetus entertained Hercules; 
who, the same day that he buried Alceste, betrayed not the 
least confusion before his heroic guest • ' 
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With a womsm of sp much dienit]^ of mind and excettenoe- 
of disposition, a man df Plutarcirs wisdom and humanity mu^t 
have heen infinitely happy; and, indeed, it appears firom those 
precepts of conju^l happiness and affection which he has left 
us, that he has draWn his ohsenrations from experience, and 
that the rules he recommended had bete previously exempli* 
fied in his own iamily. . ^ 

It is said that Plutarch hsid some misunderstanding with his 
wife's relations; upon w^ich Timoxena, fearine that it mi^t 
affect their union, nad duty and religion enbugn to go ad uur. 
as Mount Helicon,>and sacrifi^ to Love, who had a celebra- 
ted temple there^ 

He left two ^qs, Plutarch and Lamprias. The latter ^p* 
pears to have been a philosopher, and it is to him we are in- 
debted for a catalogue of his^ father's writings, which^ how- 
ever, one can not look upon, as Mr. Drydensays^ without the 
same emotions that a merchant must feel in jf>eruaing a bill of 
freight^ after he has lost his vesseL The writings^ no longer 
extanty are these: — 

Hercules, 

Hesiod, 

Pindar, 

Cratesjdad Diaphantns, with a Parallel, 

Leonidas, < . 

Aristomenes, 

SjBipio AfiricaniiSy junior, and Metellus^ 

Augustus^ - 

Tiberius^ ^* ' 

Claudius, 

Nero, # 

Caligula, 

yitelliusj 

Epaminondas and the fSder Scipio, with a 



The Lives of* 



jfipammoni] 
, PsrdleL 



. Four Books of Commentaries on Homer. 

Four Books of Commentaries oi;i Hesiod. 

Five Books to Empedodes, on the Quintessence. 

Five Books of Essays. 

Three Books of Fables. 

Three Books of Rhetoric. 

Three Books on the Introduction of the Soul. 

Two Books of Extracts from the Philosophers. ' 

Three Books on Sense. 

Three Books on the ^eat Actions of Cities. 

Two Books on Politics. 
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An Esaf on OpportuiiitT» to Theophrtatas. 

Four Books on tne Obsolete Parts of History. 

Two Books of Proverbs. 

Eight Books on the Tc^ios of Aristotlei 

Three Books oil Justice, to Chrjsippus. 

An ^ssay pn Poetry. 

A Dissertation On the Difference between the Pyrrhonians and 

the Academicians. 
A Treatise to prove that there was but 9110 Academy of Plato. 

Aulus GelKus has taken a long story from Taurus, about 
Plutarch's method of correcting a slave, in which there is no- 
thing more than this, that he punished mm like aphilosojiher, 
and gave him his discipline without being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextu/i, who bore a consid- 
erable reputation in the world of letters, uid tau^ the Greek 
language and learning to Marcu3 Antonius. Thecharacter 
which that philosopher has given him, in his First Book of 
Reflections, may, with great propriety, be applied to his 
uncle:-^^^ Sextus, by his jBxample, taught me mildness and 
humanity; to govern my house Eke a f^>A father of a family; 
to faUinto an easy and unafiected gr&vity of msanhers; to live 
agree^ly to nature; to' find out the art or discovering and pre- 
venting the wants of mjr friends; to connive ^t the noisy fol- 
lies of the ijgnorant and iihpertinent;.aiMl to Comply witn the 
uriderstandmgs and the humours of men.". 

One of the rewards of philosopKy is -long life; and it is dear 
that piutarch enjoyed this; -but of the time, . or the cifcum- 
stances of his'deam, we have no satisfaetorjr account 
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LIFE OF THESEUS. 

■ « 

Hk&ae cmintnes that ar& i^ilbiown to fliem^ remarking 'at the 
same iiin^, that aRbeyotid i8~hfll9 of sand^ and batmta qf wild 
beasts, frosea seaa, marsb^ and moan<tains that are inaecessi- 
ble to buiaan comge or indiistry; so. in comparing the lives 
of flhistnoHs men, when I have past mroi^ mose periods of 
time which mar be desetibed with probatdfity, and where his- 
tory may find firm footing in facts, I^mto^say, my Stoecio,* 
of the remoter ages; tft«t all beyotia is raD* of prb^sy knd fie-, 
tion', the lesions of poets and fabulists, wrapt in dcrnds, ai^ 
unworthy of belief.! Yet since 1 had given an aceonnt of ' 
Iiycorgus andNuma, I thought I mi^ht, without impropriety, 
ascend to Romnltts, as I haxfapproaened-his times. But con- 
sidering ■ . . . 

Who^ te tiM p«da» ii^«4nitcfi>i^ flbd j«a> 
Or wbo ia equl XMikf dMll «tMid? . 

(a» JEschylus expresses iL) it appeared to me, that he who 
peojded tiie beaubfial and uoned'city of Athens, might be best 
contrasted and compared with ihe father of the magnificent 
and invincible Rome. Permit lis then to take from Fable her 
extravagancet and make her yield tQ,. and aceept the form of 
{ILstory; but where she obstinatdty despises probability, and 
refioaea to mix with- what is ereaiUe, we moat imphne the 

* 'Somia Seaeckii a ma of consolMrdSruty* who 'floartthed under Nenn 
ciidT^^Mi,ta$towhomFfiiqr addreflBeasameofhiB Einstles: not the 8e^ 
nedoiMit to deftliibf I^ondtnii. 

t l»e wM fictioM oftke fib^doiu i^;«8 limy ptiit^ 
the genhu of the miters, who^ as Pmtaich obaervea,' were -diiefljr poetsi 
mA partly from an afeetation of aometbing^ eztnofdinary or pretematiinl 
in anti^My^ wbkfa faaa gtneiiBf prefaOkd^ b<>^ 
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candour of our readers, and their kind allowance for the tales 
of antiquitjr. 

Theseusythen, appeared to answer to Romulus in many par- 
ticulars, both were of uncertain parentage^ born out oi wed- 
lock; and both had the repute offing sprung from the gods. 
Both stood in the first rank of warriors: for both had great 
powers of mind, with great stren^ of body. One was the 
founder of Rome, and one peopled Athens, the most iHustri- 
ous cities in the world. Both carried off women by violence; 
both were involved in domestic miseries, and exposed to 
familjr resentment;* and both, towards the end of their lives, 
are said to have offended their respective citizens, if we may 
believe what seems to be delivereq with the least mixture of 
poetical fiction. 

The lineage of Theseus, by his father's side, stretches to 
. Erectheus and the first iiJiabitants of his country;! by his 
mother's side to Pelops,:^ ^bo was the. nHost powenul of all 
the Peloponnesian kings, hot onljr on account of hU ffreat 
opulence,. but the numter.of his cmldren; for he . married his 
daughters to persons of the first dimity, and found mieans to 
place his sons at the head of the ehiaf. suites. One of them, 
named Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, founded the smdi 
city of Troe^ne^ and was esteemed the most learned, and the 
wisest man of his age. The essence of the wisdom of those 
days consisted in such moral sentences as Hesiod§ is cele- 
brated for in his Book of Works. One of these is ascribed 
to Pittheus:— 

Blait not tlie hope which fiiendibip bas CQBCOTed, 

But fin its meanire high. * ^ 

tTheaeui wm the nzth in descent from Erectheus, or Ericthonius, said 
e the son of Vulcan and IfineiTa, or Cnuiae, granddaxight^ of Cranaus^ 
tiie second kinr of Athens; so that Phitaxch rery tnstlj says, that Theseoa 
was descended from the Autocthones. or first inhabitants of Attica, who 
were so caUed, because they pretended to be bom in^t Tety countxy. It 
is generaUy allowed, however, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops, 
an Egyptian, who broueht hither a eolony ^ Saites, about the year of &e 
worid 3448, before Chnst 1556. The inhabitnits of Attica, were, mdeed, 
a more ancient people than those of many other districts of Greece, which 
4)emgof amofe fertile soil, often changed their master^ while fiw were am« 
bitious of settlinsp in a barren country. 

# Pdopa was Uie son of Tantalus, and of Phrygian exInurtioQ. He'car^ 
ried with'lum ixpmense riches into Peloponnesus^ which he had dug odt of 
the nunes of Mount Sypilus. ' By means of this wealth, he got the govern- 
ment of the most consideTabk towns lor las sons, «n^ married his dan^^ten 
to princes. 

^ Hesiod flourished about five hundred years after Pitlheus. Solomon 
wrote his Moral Sent^ces two or three hundred years alter Pittheus. 
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This is confirmed by Aristbde. And Euripides, in saying 
that HippHolytus was taught by " the satge and venerable Pit- 
theusy "Ogives him a vtrf honourable testimony. 

^geusy wantingto h&ve children, is said to have received, 
from the oracle atDelphi, thatcelebraited answer, which com- 
manded him not to approach any woman before he returned 
to Athensl But as tne oracle seemed -not to jgive him clear 
instmctiob, he came to Troezene, and communicatedit to Pit^ 
theus in the following terms :-r 

<< The myidc Vessel dian uiitcmch'd reiMiii,*' 
Tin in thy native realm. — :— 

It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this oracle; however, 
either b^ persuasion or deceit, he drew iBseus into conver- 
sation witn his daughter ^thra. iGseus afterwards coming 
to know that she whom he had lain wiUi. was Pittheus's daugh- 
ter, anjd suspectine her to.be with child, hid a sword ana a 
pair of sandals unoer a large stone, which had a cavity for the 
purpose. Before his departure, lie told the secret to the prin-^ 
cess only, and left orders, that if she brought forth a son, who, 
when he came to a man's estate, should be able to remove the 
stone, and take away the things left under it, sjhe $];iould send 
him with those tokens to him, with aU imaginable privacy; for 
he wa3 very .much afraid that some plot would be formed 
against him oy the Pallantidae,. who d^pisedliim for his wknt 
of children. These "Were fifty brothers, the sons of Pallas.* 

^thra was delivered of a son; and some say he was imme- 
diately named Theseus,t because of the laying up of the to- 
kens; others, tlu^t he. received his name afterwards at Athens, 
when ^gens^acknowledged him for his son. He was brought 
up by Pittheus, and had a tutor named Connidas, to whom the 
Athenians, even in our times, sacrifice a ram^ on the day pre- 
ceding the Thes^an feasts, giving this honour to his mejmory 
upon a much juster account than that which they pay to Sila- 
nion and Parrhasius, who oiily made statues and pictures of 
Theseus. 

• Pallas was brother to JE^us; and as £ffeus was siippp^d to Have no 
chndren, the PaUantidi^considered the kingdom of Athens as their undoubt- 
ed inheritance. It was natural^ therefore, for iEeeus to conclude, thitt if the j 
ccme to know he had a son, Uie/ would attempt to assasnnate.either him or 
hi9 son. 

j- The Greeks, .as well as the Hebrews, gave names both to persons and 
thingB from some event or circumstance attending tiiat which they were to 
name. The Greek word T^uU ngnifies layiiwup^ and ihathai wofh ^ 
adawwhiKt^ or rniher to adqpt a am, JEgttiB did both') the ceremony of 
adoption oein^ neoessary to enable llieaeus. who was not a legitimate son, 
to iimetit the crown. 
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. M H was then the custom for such as had arrived at nan's 
e9tate,^toeo to Delphi to offer the first-fruits of their hair lo 
Apollo, T%eseus went .thither, and the place where this cere- 
mony is performed, from him, is said to be: yet called Thes6a. 
He shaded, however, onl^ the fore-part Oi his bead, as Ho- 
mer tells us the Abantes did ;* and this kind of tonsure, on his 
account^ was called Thes6is; ^ The Abantes first cut their hair 
in ^is maenner, not in imitation of the Arabians, as someima- 
gine, nor yet of the MysianSf but because they were a war- 
like people, who loved close fighting, and were more expert 
in it than any other nation. T'hus Archilochust— ^ 

These twang not bows, nor din^ the hjaaing stone. 
When Mars eacuhs, and fields. ^th aHniesgnam 
Far nobler skill Euboea's sons duplapTr 
And with fbe thimdering swoid-(&cKie the nay^ 

That they might not, therefore, give advantage to their ene- 
. mies by tiieir hair, thev took care tO" cut it off. And we are 
informed^ that Alexander of Macedon, hating made the same 
observation, ordered his Macedonian troops to cut off' their 
beards, these beinga ready handle in battle. 

For liome time-JSlhra dedared not the real fiither of The- 
seus; but the report propagated by Pittheus was that he was 
the son of Neptune j. for theTroezenians principilly worship 
that god: he is the patron of their city j to nim tiey offer their 
firsft-Qruits; and their money bears the impression of a trident 
Theseus, in his youth discovering not only great strength of 
bo^, butf firmness and solidity of mind, together* with a large 
share of understanding and prudence, ^l£ra led' him to the 
stone, and' having told him the truth concerning his origin, 
orde^d him to tSkeup his father's tokens, and ^il to Athens. 
He easily removed the stone, but refused to go by sea, thou^ 
he might have done it with great safety, and thoueh he was 
pressed to it by the entreaties of his grandfather and mother; 
while it was hazardous, at that time; to go by land to Athens^ 
because n() part was free from the danger of^ ruffians and rob- 
bers. Those times, indeed, produced men of strong and in- 
defatigable powers of body, of extraordinary swifmess and 
anlity; but they applied those powers to nothing just or use- 
fm. On the conti^iry, their genius, their disposition, their 

* The Abantes were the inhabituits of Euboea, but originallgr <if Abae, » 
lown in Thrace. 

.f Alchilochva was a Greek poet» who lired about the time of Romuhis. 
Homer had giren the same accoont of the Abantes above tfax«e hundred 
years before^ finv in the second book of the Iliad* he teOs ua» the Abantes 
pierced thebreast-phtta of their enendes with extended speaisor pikaa^tfaat 
IS to say^ they fougnt hand to hand. - 
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pleasures^ tended onl}^ to insolence, to violence, and tojrapine. 
As foF modesty,, justice, equity, and humanity, they looked 
upon. them as qualities in which those who Dad it in their 
power to add to their possessions, had tio manner of concern; 
virtues^ praised only by such as were afraid of being injured, 
and who abstained from injurine others out of the same prin- 
ciple of fear. Somfe of these rumans were cut off by Hercules 
in his peregrinations, while others .escaped to their lurking 
holes, and were spared by the hero. in contempt of their cow- 
ardice. But when Hercules had unfortonatel v killed Iphitus, 
he retired to Lydia, where-, for a long time, he was a slave to 
Omphale,* a punishment which he imposed upon himself for 
the murder. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and se- 
curity; but in Greecit, the same kind of enormities broke out 
anew, there being no one to restrain or auell them.^ It was 
therefore extremely dangrerous to travel py land from Pelo- 
ponnesus to Athens; and rittheiis, acquainting Theseus with 
the number of these ruffians, and with their cruel treatment of 
strangers, advised him to go by sea. But he had long secretly 
been fired with the glory of Hercules,' whom he held in the 
highest esteepi, listening with great attention to such as re- 
lated his achievements, particularly to diose that had seen him, 
conversed with him, and had heen witnesses- tp his prowess. 
He was affected in the same manner as^Themistocles after- 
wards w.as, when he declared that the trophies of Miltiades 
would not suffer )iim' to sleep; The virtues of Hercules wiere 
his . dream by night, and by day emulation led him out, and 
spurred him on to perform sbine ei^loits like his. . Besides, 
tney were nearly related, being botn of eousin^germans^ for 
Mum. was the daughter of Pittheus, and Alcmena of Lysi- 
dice, and Pittheus*and Lysidice were brother and sister by 
Pelops and Hippodamia. He considered it, therefore, as an * 
insupportable mshonour, that Hercules should traverse both 
sea and land to clear them of these villains, while he himself 
declined such, adventures' as occurred to mm; disgracing his 
reputed father, if he took his voyage, or rather flight by sea: 
and carrvin^ to his real fiaither a pair of sandals and a swora 
unstained with blood, instead of the ornament of great and 
good actions, to assert and add lustre to his. noble birai. With 
such thoughts and resolutions as these he set forward, deter- 
mining, to. injure no one, but to take vengeance x>{ such as 
should offer him .any violence. 
, He was first attacked by Periphetes, in Epidauria, whose 

• Hiooe who had been guj]ty of muxder/becune voluHtaxy enlet ukd im- 
posed on themaelves a certain penance, which they, continued till they 
thought their crime expiated. 

Vol. I. G 5 
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weapon was a club, and who, on that aociount, was icalled Co<- 
rynetesj^or the Club-bearer. Reengaged With him^.and slew 
him. Deliffhted with the dub, he took it for his weapon, and 
used it as Hercules did the lion's skin. . Thie skin was a proof 
of the vast size* of the wild beast which that hero had slain; 
and Theseus carried about with him this club,, whose. stroke 
he had been able to parry, but which, in his hand, was irre- 
sistible. In the Isthmus. he slew Sihnis the Pine-bender,* in 
the samie manner as he had destroyed many others; and this he 
did, not as having learned or practised the bending of those 
trees, but to show that natural strength is above all art. Sinnis 
had a daughter remarkable foir her beauty and stature, named 
Perieune^who had concealed herself when her father was 
killed; Theseus made diligent search for her, and foupd at 
last that she had retired into a. place overgrown with shrubs, 
and rushes, and wild asparagus. In her childish simplicity, 
she addressed her prayers and vows to. these plants and bushes, 
as if they could have a sense of her misfortune, promising, if 
they would save and hide her, that she would never burn or 
destroy them. But when Theseus pled^d his honour for 
treating her politelv, she came to him^ and m due time brought 
him a son named Melanip'pus. Afterwards, by Theseus's per- 
mission, she married Deioneus, the son of Eurvtus the CBcha- 
lian« . M elanippus had a son named loxus, who joined with 
Omjrtus in planting a colony in Garia; whence tiie loxides; 
with wliom it is an mviolable rule, not to burn either rushes 
or wild asparagus, but to hpnoiirand worship them. • 

About tnis time Crommyon was' infestea by a wild sow 
named Phsea, a fierce and formidable creature. This savage 
he attacked and killed,t going out of his way to engage her 
and thereby showing an n^ct of voluntary valour; for he be- 
lieved it equally became a brave man to stand upon his de- 
fence against abandoned .ruffiafis, and to seek out, and begin 
the combat with strong and savage animals. But some s^y, 
that Phasa. was un abandoned female robber, who dwelt lo 
Crommyon;- that she had the nameubf Sow from her life and 
manners ;. and was afterwards slain hy Theseus. 

On the borders of Meepa he destroyed Scirpn, a robber, 
by casting him headlong from a precipice, as the 'story gene- 
rally goes; and it is added, that in wanton villany, this Sciron 
used to make strangers wash his feet, and to take those oppor- 

* Siniib.WBs 90 called fh>m his beoding^ the heads of ti^o pines, and tying 
passengpen between the oppoate Inanchesy which by their sudden return, 
tore them to pieces. 

• -^ fia this instance onr hero deviated from Ae principle he set out upon, 
wmch was never to be the uvressor in any ennigement The w^ sov 
iraa certainly no less respectable an animal than the pine-bender. 
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tunities to, push them into the sea. But the writers of Me- 
garaiy in contradiction to this report, and, as Simonides ex- 
presses it, fiehting with all antiquity, asserts, that Sciron was 
neitherarobDernor a nijSan, but, on the contrary, adesbt)yer 
of robbers, and a man who£(e heart and house were ever open 
to \he good and the honest For :£acus, say they, was looted 
upon as the justest man in Greece, Cychreus of Salamis had 
divine honours paid him at Athens, and the virtue of Peleus 
and Telamon too was universally known. Now, Sciron was 
son-in-Jaw to Cychreus, fathejr*m-law to;£acus, and grand- 
father to Peleus and Telamon, who were both of them sons of 
Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and Chariclo; therefore, it was 
not probable that the best of men should make such alliances 
with one of so vile a character, giving and receiving the 
greatest and dearest pledges. JBesioes, they tell us, that The- 
seus did not slay Sciron in his first journey to Athens, but 
afterwards, when h^ took Eleusis from the Megarensians, 
having expelled Diocjes,, its- chief magistrate, bv a stratagem. 
In sucti contradictions are these things involved. 

At Eleusis he engaged in'wrestlingwith CercjFon the Arca- 
dian, and killed hiimon the spot, rroceeding toHermione,* 
he put a period to the crudties of Damastes, simamed Pro- 
crustes, making his body fit the size of his oym beds, as he 
had served strangers. These things he did in imitation of 
Hercules,.who. always returned upon tbe.ae^ressors the^ame 
sort of treatment which they intended for mm; for that hero 
sacrificed Busiris, killed Antasus in wrestling, Cygnus in sin- 
gle combat^ and brpke the skull of Tennerus; wnence this is 
called the Termerianmischief^ ibr Termerua^ it seems, destroy- 
ed the passengers he met^ by dashing his head against theirs. 
Thus Theseus pursued his travels, to punish abandoned 
wretches^ who suffered the same kind of death froni him that 
they inflicted on others^ and were requited with vengeaqce 
suitable to their crimes. 

In his'progress he (;aine. to the Cephisus, where he was first 
saluted by some of the Phytalidas.t Upon his desire to have 
the customary purifications, they gave him them in due form, 
and having ofiered propitiatory sacrifices, invited him to their 
houses. This was the first heritable treatment he met with 

* Ttus seeniB to-be a mistake; for we know of noplace called Haimione, 
, or Hernuoney between. Eletims and Athens. Pansahias calls it Erione; sikI 
the authon of the tlnivenal History, afler philoconis, caU it Tennione. 

f Tliese Were the descendants of Phytalus, with whom Ceres intrusted the 
superintendence of her holy mysteries, in recompense, for the hospitality 
with which she had been treated at his house. Theseus thought himself 
unfit to be admitted, to those hiysteries without expiation, because he had 
•^pped his hands in blood, thou^ it was only that oi thieves and robbers 
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on the road. He is said to have arrived at Athens on the 
eighth day of the month Cronius^ which Ihey ifow called He- 
catombc&on (July). There he found the state full of troubles 
and distraction, and the family of Mg^s in ^great disorder; 
for Medea, who had fled from Corinth, promised^ by her art, 
to enable ^geus to have children, and was admitted to his 
bed. She first discovering Theseus, whom as yet ^geus did 
not know, persuaded him, now in years, and full of jealousies 
and suspicions, on account of the faction that prevailed in the 
city, to prepare an entertainment for him as a stranger, and 
take^ him offby poison. Theseus, coming to the banquet^ did 
not intend to declare himself firs^ but, willing to give hi9[ fa- 
ther occasion to find him outj when the meat was served up, he 
drew his sword,* as if he designed to carve with it, and took 
care it should attract his notipe. JSgeus quickly perceiving 
it^ dashed down the cup of poison, and. after some Questions, 
embraced him as his son; then assembling the people^ he ac- 
knowled^d him also before them, who received him with 
great satisfaction, on account of his valour. The cup is said 
to have fallen, and the poison to have been spilt, wnere the 
enclosure now is, in the place called Delphinium; for there it 
was that j£geus dwelt; and the Mercury which stands on 
the east side of the temple, is yet called the I^ercury of 
-^jgeus's gate. 

The PaUantidas, who hoped to recover the kingdoni, 'if 
^geus died, childless, lost all patience when Theseus was de- 
clared his successor. Exasperated at the thought that^geus, 
who was not in the least allied to the Erechthida^, bikt only 
adopted by Pandion,t should first gain the crown, and af^r^ 
wards Theseus, who* was an emi^nt and a stranger, they 
prepared for war; and dividing their forces, onepai^y marched 
openly, with their father, from Sphettus to the city; and the 
other concealing themselves in Gargettus, lay in ambush, witfi 
a design to attack the enemy from two severai quarters. They ' 
had with them a herald, named Leos, of the. tribe of Agnus. 
This nian carried to Theseus ah account of all the designs of 
the P^llantidae; and he immediately fell upon tfiose that lay in 
ambush, and destroyed them, Pallas and his company being 
informed of this, thought fit to disperse. Hence it is said to 
be, that the tribe of Pallene never intermahy with tjie Ag- 

• Some needless learning has been adduced to show, (hat in the heiYuc 
times they carved with a cutlass or larg« knife, and not with a swoid; and 
that, consequently, Plutarch here must certainly be mistaken; but as futyttM 
signifies eitJier a cutlass or a swotd, how do we know that it ^^as a sword, 
and not a cutlass, which iEgeus hid under the stone? 

t It has been actually reported, that iEgeus w*s not the son oiF Pandtoi^ 
but of Scyriaa. • 
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Busisns, nor suffer any proclamation to b^n with these words, 
Jkoueie Leoiy (Hear, 6 ye pepple;) for they hate the yery 
name of Leos, An account of the treachery ol that herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action/and at the same 
•time courting the fayour ot the people, went against the Mara- 
thonian bull, which did no small mischief to the inhabitknts 
of Tetrapolis. When he had taken him, he brought him alive 
in triumph through the city, «nd afterwards sacrificed him to 
the Delphinian Apollo. Jlecale also, and the story of her re- 
ceiving and entertaining T^heseus^, does not appear destitute 
of all toundation; for the^ people in that neighbourfiood assem- 
ble to perform the Hecafe^ian rites to Jupiter Hecalus; they 
honour Hecale too, calling her by the diminutive, Hecalene, 
because, wheni she entertained Theseus while he was but a 

Jouth, she caressed him as persons in years used to do chil- 
ren, and called him by such tender diminutive names. She 
vowed^ moreover, when he went to battle, to offeir sacrifices 
to Jupiter, if he returned safe; but as she died before the end 
of the expedition, Theseus performed tiiose holy rites in tes- 
timony of the jgiiteful' sense he had of her hospitality. So 
Philochprus relates the story.* 

Not long after, there came the third time from Crete the 
collectors of the tribute, exacted on the following occasion. 
Ahdrogenst being treacnerously sUin in Attica, a very fatal 
War was carriisd On against t^^t country by Mihos^ and divine 
vengeance laid it Waste; for it was visited by famme and pes- 
tilence, and want of water increased their misery. The re- 
medy that Apollo, proposed, was thatdiey should appease Mi- 
nos, and be reconciled to him; whereupon the wratn of heaven 
would cease, and their calamities come to a period. In con- 
seouence of this, they sent amhas^dore with their submission; 
ana, as most writers agree; engaged themselves, by treaty, to 
send every ninth year a tribute of seven young men, and as 
manv virgins. When these were brought into Crete, the 
fabulous account informs us, that they were destrbyed by the 
Minotaurt in the labyrinth, or thait, lost in its mazes, and 

* Piiilochorus was ai^ Athenuui historian, who flourished in the reign of 
Ptolemj Philopater, about tw6 hundred yean before the birth of our Saviour. 
He wrote many tftluaMe pieces, of which noduB]^ remaina but some tng- 
Dients preaerved by other writers. 

\ Some say iEgeus caused hira to be murdered, because he was in the 
interest of the Pallantidaer <lthers, th»t he was killed by the Marathonian 
bun. 

^ Feigned by. thd poets to have been beTOt b^ a buU upon Pasiphac, 
Minos's queen, who was inspbed, it Aeem8,*witii this horrid paaaon by Nep- 
tune, in revenge for.Minos's refusing him a beautif\d bull, which he expect- 
ed at an offering. ^ ' ■ 

6* 
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unable to find the way out, they perished there. The Mino*- 
taur was, as Euripides tells us,, 

A mingled foni), prodigibuB to behold. 
Half bull, half man! 

But Philochorus says the .Cretans deny this, and will not al- 
low the labyrinth to have been any thing but a prison,, which 
had no other incohvehience than this, that those who were 
confined tJhere could pot escape; and Mino^ having instituted 
^mes in honour of Androgens, the prize for the victors was 
tnose youths, who had been kept till mat time in thelabydnth. 
He that first won the prizes in those games>^ was a person of 
great authority in the court of Minos, and general of his ar- 
mies, named Taurus, .who being unmerciful and Savage in his 
nature, had treated the Athenian youths with great insolence 
and cruelty. And it is plain that Aristotle himself, in his ac- 
count of the -Bottioean government, does not suppose that the 
young men were put to death by Minos, but that they lived, 
some of them to old age, in servile -employments in Crete. 
He adds, that the Cretans^ in pursuance olT an ancient vow, 
once sent a num|;>er of their first-born to Delphi, among whom 
were some of ihei descendants of these Athenian slaves, who 
not being able to support tiiemselves there, first passed from 
thence into Italy, wnere they settled about lapygia; and from * 
thenijethev removed, again into Thrace, and. were called Botr 
tioeans. "Wherefore the Botticean virgins, in some solemnities 
of religion, sing—" To Athens let us go.'' And, indeed,. it 
seems dangerous to be aY enmity with a city which is the seat 
of eloquence and learning; for Minos always was satirized on 
the Athenian stage; nor was bis fame sufficiently r^cued by 
Hesiod's calling him " Supreme of Kings," or Homer's say- 
ing, that he conversed with Jove/' for uie writers of tragedy 
prevailing, represented him as a man of vicious character,* 
violent and implacable; yet, inconsistently enoueh, they say 
that Minos wi^ a king and a lawdver, and that Anadamanthus 
was an upright judge, and guardian of the laws which Minos 
had made. 

When the time of the third tribute came, and those parents 
who had sons not arrived at full maturity, were qbligea to re- 
sign them to the lot, complaints against ^geus sprung up 
again among the people, who expressed their grief and resent- 
ment, that he who was the cause of dl their misfortunes, bore 

* TbaB is a miwtaVe into which Plutarch and several other writers hare 
fidlem Thei^p were two of th(S name of Mifios; one was the son of Jupiter 
and Enropa, fuid a just and e^ellent prince { the other his grandspn, and son 
of Lycaster, was a tyrant 
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no jfSirt of the punishment, and. while he was adopting, and 
raisins to the succession, ^ stranger of spurious birtn, took no 
thought for them who lost their legitimate children. Those 
things .were matter ol great concern to Theseus, who, to ex- 
press his regard ior justice, and take his ^are in the common 
. fortune, voluntarily offered himself as one of the seven, without 
lot ^ The citizens tvere charmed with this proof of his mag- 
nanimity and public spirit^ and ^geus himself, when he saw 
that no- entreaties or persuasions availed to turn him from it, 
gafve out the lots for the rest of the- young men. But Hel- 
Enachus says, that thje youths and virgins which the city fur- 
nished, were not chqsen by lot, but that Minos came in per- 
.son and selected them, and The^us before the rest, upon 
die^ conditions: — ^That the Athenians should, furnish a ves- 
sel^ ^d the youn^ men embark ^d sail along with him, but 
cany noarms; ^d that if they could kill the Minotaur^ tiiere 
should be an end of the tidbute. Ther^ appearing no hopes of 
ssiety for the* youths in the two former trjoutes, .they sent out 
a ship with the black sail, as carrying theAi to certain min. 
But when Theseus encouraged his father by his poniidence of 
success against the Minotaur, 'he save another sail, a white 
on^- to the pilot, ordering him, ifhe brought Theseus safe 
back, to hoist the white; but if not, to sidl vmh the black one 
in token of hi^ ifiisfortune. SimcMiides, however, tells us, that 
it was not a white sail which £geus gave, but a scarlet one, 
dye(l mth the juice of the flower of a very flourishing holm 

. oak,* and that this was to h^^the signal that all was well. He 
adds, that Phereclus, the son of An^arsyas, was pilot of the 
ship; but Philochorus says, that Theseus had a pilot sent hipi 
by Sciras, from Sa}ainis, named Nausitheus, and one Phaeax 
to be at the prow, heciause as yet the A^thenians had not applied 
themselves to navigation;! and that Sciras did this, because 
one of the young men,' named Menesthes, was his daughter's 
son. This Is confirmed hy the monuments. of Nausitheus and 
Phseax, buUt by 'Theseus, at Phalenim, near the temple of 
Sciroa; and the feast called C vbernesia, or the Pilot's Feast, 
-is said to be*kept in honour ot them, 

When the'lots where cast, Theseus taking with him, out of 
the Prytaneum, tiiose upon whom they fell, went to fhe Del- 

* phinian temple, and ^laae an offering to Apollo for diem. This 
offering was.a branch of consecrated olive, bound about with 

* It is not the flowei^ but the friut of ^e ilex, fuU of litUe wonnt which 
the Arabians caXl Kermesy from which a scarlet dye is procured. 

f The Athenians, according to Homer, sent fifty ships to Troy; but those 
were only transport ships. Thucydides assures us, that they did not begin 
to make any figure at sea tiU ten or twelve years after the battle of Man^ 
thon« near s^Ten hundred years after the aiege of Troy. 
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white wool. Having paid his devotions, he embarked on the 
sixth of April; at which time they still sent the virgins to Del- 
phinium to pik)pitiate the god. It wafi reported that the ora- 
cle at Delphi commalided him to takeVenus for his guide, and 
entreat her to be his .companion in the voyage; ana when, he 
sacrificed to her a jshe-goat on the sea-shore, its sex was im- 
mediately changed; hence th0 goddess had the name of Epi- 
tragia. 

When he arrived iii .Crete, aocordin(^ to most historians and 
' po^ts, Ariadne, falling in lOve witii him,.eave him a>clue of . 
thread, and iaslrticted nim hpw to pass with it through the in* 
tricacies of the labyrinth. Thus assisted, he killed the Mi- . 
notaur, and then set sail, carrying off Ariadnie, together with, 
the younff men; Pherecydes says, that Theseus broke up the 
keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their pursuit. But, as 
Demon has it, he killed Taurus^ I^inos's eonunatider, who en- 
gaged him in the harbour, just as he was ready to sail out 
Again, according to PhUocborus, when' Minos celebrated the 
sanies in honburof his son, it was believed thtft Taurus would 
bear awav the prizes in them as formerly; aQd every one 
grudged him that honour; for his excessive poWet and haugh- 
ty behaviour were. intolerable: and, besides, be was accused 
of too great a familiarity 'with rasiphaj6;tfaembre, when The- 
seus desired the cpmbat> Minos pelrmitted it ' Ih Crete it was 
the custoni for the women, as weU a8>the men, to see the 
games; and Ariadne, being present, was struck wilii the. per- 
son of Theseus, and with nis superior vigour and tfddress in 
the wresding-ring; Minos too was greatly delighted^ espe- 
cially when lie saw ^Tauhis vanquished and disgraced, aiid 
tiiis mduced him togive up the youngmen to Theseus, and to 
remit the tribute. Ciidemus, bejginnin^ higher, gives a prolix 
account of these matters, according to his manner. Th^re Was, 
it seems, a decree throu^out all Greece, that no vessel should 
sail with more than .five hands, except the Argo commanded 
by Jason, who was appointed to clear the sea oT pirates. But 
when Diaedalus escaped by sea to Athens, Minos, pursuing 
him. with his men or war, contrary to the decree*, was driven 
by a storm to Sicily, and there ended his life.* And when 
Deucalion, his successor, pursuing his father's quairels with 
the Athenians^ demanded that they should deliver up Daeda- 
lus, and threatened^ if they did not to make way with the 
hostages that Minos had received, Theseus gave nim a mild 
answer, alle^ng that Dasdalus was his relation, nearly allied 
in blood, bemg son to Merope, the daughter of Erectheus. 
But privately he prepared a fleet, part of it among the Thy- 
m^&tade, at a distance from any public road, and part under 
the direction of Pittheus, atTroeeene. When it was ready, he 
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set sail, taking Dsedalus, and the rest of the. fugitives from 
Crete for his.guide. Th^ Ci;etans receiyin^ no infornuition of 
the matter, and when they saw his fleet, taking them for friends 
he easily ^ned the harbour, and making a descent, proceed- 
ed immediately to Onossus. There he engaged with j9eucalion 
and hisjniards, before the gates of the labyiinth, and slew 
them. The government by this means falling lb Ariadne, 
he entered* into an agreement with her, by which h^ received 
the young captives, and made a perpetual league between the 
Athenians and the Cretans, both sides swearing to proceed to 
hostilities no more. 
. There are many other reports about these things, and as 
many, concerning Ariadne^ 1)ut tione of apv certainty. For 
some say, that being deserted by Theseus she hanged. herself; 
oti^ers, that'she was carried by the mariners ta Naxos, and 
there married Onanis, the'prieiit of Bacchus, Theseus haying . 
left her for another mistress^-*- . 

For ^gk's «hariBs hi(id pierc'd the herb's heiitt. 

Whereas 4he Meg^hsian tells us, that Pisistratiis struck the 
line out of Hesiod; as., on the' contrairy, to ^tify the Athe- 
nians, lie added this other to Homer's descnptioti of the state 
of the dead: — 

The God^iq^e Theteut and the grest PiHthoiu. ' 

Spme say Ariadne had two sons by Theseus, CEnopion and 
Staphylus. Wil3i these agreed Ion of Chios, who says of his 
native city, that it wajs built by QCnopion, the son of TheseUs. 

But the most striking passages of the poets^ relative to those 
things, are in every body's* mouth. Something more particu- 
lar is delivered by Pqpon the Ai^nathiisi^n. He- relates,, that 
Theseus, being.dnyen by a storm to Cyprus; and having with* 
him Ariadne, ..who was big with child, and extremely discom- 
posed with the agitation of the sea, he set her on snore, and 
left her alone,' while he retiimed.to take care of the ship; but 
by a violent wind was forced, out a^ain to sea; that th^ women 
of the epuntiry received Ariadne kindly, consoled her under 
her loss, aiid oroujght her feigned letters as from Theseus; that 
they attended ana assisted her, when she fell in labouf ; and, 
as she died in dhild-bed, paid her the funeral honour^: that 
Theseus, on his return, greatly aBUcted at.the news, left mo- 
ney with the inhabitants, ordering them to pay divine honours 
to Ariadne; and that. he caused two little statues of her j:o be 
made, one of silver, and the other of brass; that they -cele- 
brated[ her festival on the second of September, when a- young 
nuCn lies down, and imitates the cries and gesture of a woman 

Vol. I, H . 
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, « 
in tnvail; and that the AnmthuQians call the grove in which 
they show her tomb, tb^ ^rove of Y emis Ariadne* 

Some of the Naxian wnters rehtte, that there were two Mi- 
nosesy and two ' Ariadnes; one of which was married to Bac- 
chus in Naxos, and had a son named Staphylus; the other, of 
a kter age, being carried off by Theseus, and iifterwards de- 
serted, came to Na^os*, with hier nnrse Goreyne, whose tomb 
is still shown.. That diis Ariadne died there, -and had. differ- 
ent honours paid he/froin the former; for tne feasts of one 
were celebrated With mirth and revels, while the sacrifices of 
the other weW mixed with sorrowed mourning. * 

Theseuff, in his return from. Crete, put in at Delos;t and 
having sacrificed to Ap<^U<>9 ^^ dedicati^ a statue of Venus, 
which be received from Ariadne, he joined with the younjg 
men in a dance, which the Delians ar^ said to practise at this 
day. It consists in an imitation of the mazes and outlets of 
the labyrinth^ and, with various involutions and evolutions, is 
performed in regular time- This kind of dahce, as Dicaear- 
chus informs u§, is <»dled by the Delians the Crane, j: He 
danced it round the altfir Kerkton, which was built entirely of 
the left-side horns of beasts. He is also said to have insti- 
tuted games in ITelos, where. he began the custom of giving a 
palm to the victors. 

When they drew near to Attica, both Theseus and the pilot 
were so transported with joy, that they forgot to hoist the sail 
which was to be the" signal to Meeiis of their safety; who, 
therefore, in despair, threw himseif from the rock, and was 
dq^hed to pieces. Theseus disembarked, andperformed those 
sacrifices to the gods which he -had yowed jat Phalerum, when 
he set sail, and seat a herald to the cil^, -Vtrith an account of his 
safe return. The messenger met. with numbers, ^lamenting 
the fate of the king, and otiiers rejoicing, as it was natural to 
expect, at the return of Theseus, welcoming him with the 
greatest kindness, and ready to ^ crown him with flowers for 
his good news, tie received the chaplets, and twined them 
round his herald's staff. Returning to the searshere, and &[id- 
in^ that Theseus had not yet finished his libations, he stopped 
without, not choosing to disturb the sacrifice. When the li- 
bations were over, he announced'the death of ^geus. Upon 
this, tfaey hastened, with sorrow and tumultuous lamenta- 

* The feasts of .Ariadne, the wife of Bacchus, were celebrated with jo^, to 
denote that she was become a diyinity; thoise (if the ofher Arisdne sig-mfied 
that she fell like a mere mortaL ' 

t Hence came the custom of sending annually a deputation from Athens to 
Delos, to sacrifice to Apollo. 

i lliis danee, CaUiroachus teUs us, was a paiticubr one; and probably it 
was called the Cnne^ because cranes commonly fly In the figure of a drcle. 
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tions, to the eiiy. Hence they tell' as, it is, that, in the Os- 
chopnoria, or Feast of Boughs, to this day the herald is^not 
crowne49 but his staff; and those, yvho are present at the liha- 
tions cry put^ Elefeul loUy loui* The former is the exclamation 
of haste and triumph^ and the latter pf 'trouble and confusion. 
Theseus, haying^buned his ifather, paid his vows to Apollo on . 
the seventh of October; for on that day they arrived safe at 
Athens. The boiling; of all sorts of pulse at that tiriie is said . 
to take its rise from Iheir mixing the remains of th^ir provi- 
sions, when they found themselves sife ashore, boiliiig them 
I in one pot, and feastine upon them all together. In that feast 
I they also 'carry a bntnch bound about Wim Wool^ such as they 
' then made xise of in, their supplications,' which they call ]E^ire- 
I sione, laden with all sorts of fhiits; bid, to'si^ily the ceas- 
ing of scarcity at 4hat time, they «ing this strain: — 

The grolden etfy th' ambivnal hivt^ 

In && Eiresdone thiive. - 

See thejuicy figs appear! . ' ; 

Olives crown the wealthy ^ear! , ". 

I See the duster-bending vine! 

I See, and diink, and drop mipme! 

I Some pretend that this ceremonj is retiiined in inemory of 

I the H«raclid»,t who were entertained in that manti^r by the 

Athenians ; but the ^ater part relate it as above delivered. 
, The vessel in whioh Theseus sailed, and returned safe, with 
I those young men, went with' thirty oars. It was preserved 
by the Athenians to the tunes of Demetrius Phsilereus;^ being 
so pieced and new framed with strong plank, that it anbrded 
an example, to the philosophers, in their di3putatipns concern- 
ing the identity or things that are changecf by g^wtib; some 
contending that it was the same, aiid others tHat it was not 
The feast caUed OsdK>phoria,§ which ;&e Athenians still 

■\ .* • !. ' ' \ ' ■ 

* Ekku denotes the joy and pretipHalion wiOl whidi Theaeoa marehed 
tovaida AthensiL <^d[ Jotf, totf, his Borrow for the death' of his fiHier. - 

t Tlie descendants of Hercules, being driveit out of Peloponnesus and all 
Greece, applied to the Athenians for thett protection, which was granted; 
and as th^y went as suppliants, they Went with branches m their hands. 
This subject is treated by Euripides in his Heradidse. 

i That IS near 1000 years; for Tlieseas retifmed from Crete about the year 
beforeXhrist 1235, and CaDnnacfaus, who was contemporary with Deme- 
trius, and who tells us the Athferaans continued to send t|^ st^p to Delos 
in hiJB time, fiourish^d about the yeas! before Christ 2S0. 

§ This ceremony was performed in the foUowinf manner.— 'They made 
choice of a certain Aumbqr of youths of the most wMt ftmihes in eacn tribe, 
whose fiithers and mbtheiB both were living. They bore Tine-branches in 
their faanda, with grap^ upon them, aiidran from the temple of Bacchus to 
that of Ifinerra Sdra^ which was near the Phalerean^gate. He that ar* 
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celebrate, wts then first instituted by* Theseus. For he did 
not take with him All the virgins' upon whom the lot had &11* 
eni but selected two young men ot his acquaintance ^ho had 
feminine ^d florid aanects, but were not wanting in spirit and 
presence of mind. These,- W warm bathing, and Keepine 
them out of the sun, by .providing unguents foi: theit hair and 
complexions, and every thing necessary for their dress, by 
forming their voicei their manner, and their step, he so efiee-^ 
tuatly. altered, that they passed among the virgins designed 
for Crete, itnd no ohe could discern the difference. 

At his return^ he walked in pmcession with the same young 
men dressed in Uiermanner of those who now carry the branch- 
es. ^Th^se are carried in honour of Bacchus jmd Ariadne, 
on a&count oP the story before related ;'^ or. rather because they 
returned at the time of gattieriiig lipe fruits. The Deipno- 
phore, (women who carry the provisions^) h€9r a part in the 
solemnity, and have a share in the sacrifice, to represent the 
mothers of those uj^n whom the lots fell, who brought their 
.children provisiOns'foV the. voyage. Fables and tales are the 
chief cliscburse, because the women then told their children 
stories to comfort them and keep up their spirits. These p^- 
ticulars are taken from the history of Demon. There was a 
place consecrated) and a temple erected to Thesieus; and those 
tamilies which would have been liable to the tribute, in case 
it had. continued^ w^re obliged to pay a t^x to the temple for 
sacrifices. These were committed to the care of 'the Phy- 
talidae, Theseus doii^ them that honour in recompense of 
their hospitality. * .. 

After the death pf JEgeus. he undertook and efieeted a 
prodigious work. He setdea all the inhabitants pf Attica in 
Athens, and made them one people in one city, who before 
were, scattered up and down,. aixd(X>uld with difficulty be as- 
sembled on any pressing occasion for the |)ublic good. Nay, 
often such difierences had happened between them as ended in 
bloodshed. The method he .took was to apply to them in par- 
ticular by their ti*ibes and families. Private persons and the 
poor easily listened to his Bummons. To the rich and great 
ne represented the advantage of a ^vemment.witiiout a King, 
where the chief power should be in the people, while he him- 
self only desirea to command in war^ and to be the guardian 

liyed them fintf^mik oifa cop of wine mingled ^th honey, cheese, meal, 
and oiL They were IbUowea by a choiUB condupted by two youn^ men 
drened in women's appwrel, the choras nniphg^ a song^ Inpnuse of those 
youngf men.' Cettain women» with baskets on their heads, attended them, 
and were chosen for that oiBce from among the most wealthy of the citizens. 
Hie whole procession was headed by a herald, bearing a staff encircled 
with boughs. 
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of the laws; in aD the rest every one would be upon an equal 
footing. Part of them hearkened to hjia persuasions; and 
others, fearing his power, which was already very great, 'as 
well as his enterprising spirit, those rather to be persuaded, 
than to be foreed to submit* Dissolving, therefore, tJhe cor* 
porations, the councils, and courts in each particular town, he 
built OQC common Prytaneum and court-hall^ where it stands 
to this dav. The citadel, with its dependencies, and the city, 
or the old and new town, he united under the'eommon name 
of Athens, and in^tuted the Panathente as a commojn sacri- 
fice. * He appointed also ^e Metoecia, or feast of Migration,! 
and fixed it to the sixteehth* of July, and so it still continues 
Giving up the kingly power, as he had promised, he settled 
the common wtelth under the auspices of the gods; for h^ con- 
sulted (he. Oracle at Delphi concerning his new government, 
and reoeived this answer:-^ 

Prom royal itenw thy bonour, niewilB springs; ^ 

By Jove belofecU the sire aupreme of IqAgs; 

8ee lUinr towns, see wide-extended stat^ 

Qnthee dependent, ask their fiiture^&tes! > 

Hence, hence with fear! Thy fiivoured bark ahaU lid^ 

Safe o'er the surges of the foamy 6de!t 

With this agrees the SlbyPs prophecy, which, we are told, 
she delivered long after, concerning Athens t- 

The bUdder may be dippM but never drown'd. 

Desiring yet farther to enljargethe city, he invited all stran- 
gers to^ equal privileges in it; and the words stiU in use, 

*The Atfaenaoi were celebrated before, in honour of the goddess Minerva, 
but «8 that .was a feast pecufiar to the city of Athens, Theseus enlarged it, 
and made it eomnion to all the inbabitants'of Attica^ and therdfore it wak 
called Panathenxa. There were the greater and the less Panathenka. 
The less were ke^t annually, anfl iha greater eveiy fifth year. In the Ut- 
ter, they carried, in procession the mj^iious ptpmrn^ or veil (Vf Mine^ra; 
on whicn were embroidered the victoiy of the goos over the giants, and the 
nidet remarkable achievements of their heroes. 
• -j- In memQiy of their quitting the boroughs, and uniting in one city. 

On this oecanon, he likewise instituted, or at le^st restored, the fiomous 
Isthmian games, in hoaouf oS Neptune. AH these were chiefly designed to 
draw a concourse of strangers; and, aa a fiulher encouragement for mem to 
come and settle in Athens, he gave them the privileg^es of natives. « 

t In the original it is, « Safe hke a bladder,'* &c. When Sylla had taken 
Athens, and exercised all manner of cruelties there, some Athenians went 
to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, whether the last hour of their city was 
eome^ and the priestess, according to Pausanias, made answer, <ra #r W 
tt^w iX«m«» HuUwkUk bebngB t6 thebhtUeraow haa an end) phun^ refier- 
xing to the old prophecy here ddiveied. 

6 
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<^ Come hither, all ye people,'' are said to he the liesinning 
of a proclamation, which Theseus ordered to be maoe when 
he comjiosed a commonwealth, as it were, of all nations. Yet 
he left it not in the confusion and disorder likely to ensue 
from the confluence and strange mixture of people, but dis- 
tinguished them into noblemen, husbandmen, and mechanics. 
The nobility were to haye the care pf religion, to supply the 
city with magistrates, to explain the laws, and to interpret 
whateyer related to the worship of the gods. As to the rest, 
he balanced the.citizens a^nst each other as nearly as possi- 
ble^ the nobles excelling in dignity, the husbandmen in use- 
fulness, and the artificers in number. It appears from Aris- 
iptle, that Theseus was t^e first who inclined to a democracy, 
and gaye up the regal powers and Homer also seems to bear 
witness to uie same in his catalogue of ships, where he giy^ 
the name of People to Uie Athenians only. To his money he 
ffaye the impression of an ot^ either on account of the Afara- 
uonian bull, or because of Minos's general Taurus^ or because 
he would encourage the citizens in agriculture. Hence came 
the expression of a thing being worth ten or a hundred oi^en. 
Haying also- made a.s<^cure acquisition of the country about 
Meeara to the territory of Athens, he set up the famed pillar 
in the Isthmus,* and mscribed it .with two yerses to distin- 
guish the boundaries. 'That on the east side ran thus:-— 

This is not PelopoimesuB» but Iciniai 

and that on the west was: . 

This 18 Peloponnemu^ not lonuL 

He likewise institutedjgames> iii imitatiotiof Hercules; being 
ambitious, that as the Greeks,, in pursuance of that hero's ap- 
pointment, celebrated the Olympic ^ames in honour of Jupi- 
ter, so they should celebrate the buimian in honour of Nep- 
tune; for. the rites performed there before, in memory of Me- 
licertes^ were obseryed in the night, and had more the air of 
mysteries; than of a public spectacle and assembly. But some 
say the Isthmian games were dedicated to Sciron, Theseus in- 
dining to exoiate his Untimely fate, by reason of their bein^ 
so nearly related; for Sciron wad the son of Canethus ana 
Henioche, the daughter of t^ittheus. Otheii will haye it, that 

• This piUsr was erected by the common consent of the lontans and Pe- 
ioponnettsnsy to put an end to the disputes about their boundariesi and it 
continued to the reirn of CodniSy during: which it was demolished by ^e 
Henididft, who had made themselves mastera of the tenitoiy of Megaxa, 
whidi thereby passed from tlie loniaos to the Doatm^^SirabOt lib. iz. 
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Sinnis was their son, and that to him, and not to Sciron, the 
games were dedicated. He made an agreement too with the 
Corinthians, that they should give the pkce of honour to the 
Athenians who came to the Isthmian games, as far as tRe 
ground could he covered with the sail of the public ship thait 
brought them, .when stretched to its fiill extent ' This par- 
ticvlar we learn from Hellahicus, and Androo of Halicamas- 
sus, . 

Philochorus and some others relate, that he sailed, in com- 
pany with Hercules,, into the Baxin^ seaj to cany on war with 
the Amazons,* and that he received Antiopet as the reward 
of his valour; but the greater number, ampng whoito are 
Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and Herodotus, tell us, that Theseus 
made that voyage,^ with his own fleet only, sometime after 
Hercules, aivl took that Amazon captive, wnich is indeed the 
more probable account; for we do not read that any other of 
his fellow-warriors made any Amazon prisoner. J9ut'9ion 
says> he took and carried her off by a stratageni. The Ama- 
zons, being naturally lovers of men, were so far from avoiding 
The^Us, when he torched upon their coasts, that they sent 
him presents. Theseus invited Antiope, who brought them 
into nis ship^ and as soon as she was aboard, set saiL ' But the 
account of one Menecrates, who published a history of Nice, 
in Bithynia, is, tl>at Theseus,. hi&ving Antiope aboard his ves- 
sel remained in those parts sometime; and that he was attend- 
ed in that expedition by three young men of Athens, who 
were brothers, Euneos; Thoas, and SoR^on. The last of these, 
unknown to the rest, tell in love with Antiope, and commu- 
nicated his passion to one of his companions, who applied to 
Antiope about the affair. She firmly rejected his pretensions, 
but lareated him with civility, aiidi prudently concealed the 
matter finoni Thdseus. But.^oloon, m despair, having leaped 
into a 'river and drowned himself, Theseus, then sensible of 
the cause, and the young man's passion, lamented his fate, and, 
in his sorrow, recollected an oracle which he had formerly 
receded at Delphi. The priestess had ordered, that when, in 
some foreign country, he should labour under the greatest af- 
fliction, he. should build a city there, and leave some of his 
followers to govern it Hence he called the city^ which he 
built Pythopolis, after the Pythian god, and the neighbouring 
river Soldon, in honour of the young man. He left the two 

* Nothing can he more^bulouB tfannJthd whole histonr of the Amazons. 
Strabo observes, that the most credible of. ^Alexander's histcniaiis have Hot 
so much as mentioned them: and, indeed* if they were a St^tiiian nik^n, 
how came they aU to have Gre^k names. . 

t Justin says Hercqlea gave H]pt>o]yte'to Theieils» and kepi Antiope fot 
lumsel£ ' . 
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surviring brothers- to eovern it^ and give it la^s; and along 
with them' Hei^us, who was of one of the best families in 
Athens. From him the inhabitants of Pythopolis call a cer- 
t^n place in their city Hermus's house (Hermm 'oikia^J and by 
misplacing an accent, transfer the honour from. the hero to the 
god Mercury. 

Hence liie war with, the Amazons took its rise. And it 
appears to have been no slight or womanish enterprise; for 
tney could not have encamped in the town, or jojned battle on 
the ground about if^ Pynx* and the Museum,! or fallen in so 
intrepid a manner upon the city of Athens, unless they had 
first reduced the country about it It is difficult, indeed, to 
believe (though Hellanicus has related it) that they crossed 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus upon the ice; but that they encamp- 
ed almost in the heart of the city is confirmed by the names of 
places, and by the tombs of those that fell. 

Tliere was along pajise and delay before either army would 
begin the attack* • At last, Theseus, bv the direction of some 
oracle, offered a sacrifice to* Fear,'^ and after that immediately 
engaged. The batde was fought in the montli Bo^romion 
(September), the daven which the Athenians still celebrate 
the feast called BoSdromia. ^ Clidemus, who is willing to be 
very particular, writes, that the left wing of the Amazons 
moveo towards what is now called the Amazonium ; and that 
the rig^t extended as far as the Pyrix, near Chrvsa; that the 
Athenians first engaged, with the left wing of tne Amazons, 
falling upon them from the' Museum; and that the tombs of 
those that fell in the battJe are in the street which leads to the 
gate called Piraica, wh\ch is by the monument erected in ho- 
nour of Chalcodon, where the Athenians were routed by the 
Amazons, and fled as far as 'the temple of the Furies; but that 
the left wing of the Athenians^ which charged from the Pal- 
ladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove the right wing of the 
enemv to theit^ camp, and sleW^many of them; that after four 
months, a peace was concluded by means of Hippo]yte; for 
so this author Qalls the Aniazon that attended with Theseus, 
not Antiope. But sonie say this heroine fell fighting by The- 
seus' side, being pierced with a dart by MolpaSia, and that a 
pillar, by the temple of theOljrmpian £arth,§ was set up over 

*.The ^ynx was a place (near the dtadel^ where the people of Athena 
used to aasemble, and where the oratora-spoke to ih.em about public alFain. 

f The Mtaaeum was upon a litderhUl over against the citadel, and proba- 
b^ so called from a temple of the Muses there. 

t The heathens conrideoed not only the passions, but even distempten, 
storms, and tempests, as divinities, and worshipped them, that they might 
do them no harm. 

§ By this is meant the moon, so called (as Plutarch supposes, in his Tre»> 
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her gnVe. Nor ia it to be wondered, that, in tbe tceount of 
things 80 yjkr ancient, history should he thus uncertain, since 
they tell us that some Amazons, wounded by Antiope, were 
privately sent to Chalois to be cured, and that some were 
Wied there,, at a idace now called Amazonium. But that 
the war was ended by a league, we may assuredly ^ther from 
a place called Horcomosium, near the temple of Theseusy 
where it was .sworn to, as well a;^ from an ancient sacrifice, 
which is offered to the Amazons the day before the feast of 
Theseus. The people of Megara, too, show a j)laoey in the 
figure of a lozenge, where some Amas^ns were buried, as you 
go froin the roarket-piace to the place called Rhus. Others 
ftlso are said to have died by Cheronea, -and to have bten bu« 
ried by the rivulet, which, it seems, was formerly called 
Thermodon, but now Hsmon; of which I have given a fur* 
ther account in the Ufe of Demosthenes. It appears, likewise, 
that the Amazons traversed Thessaiv^ not withimit oppoaitit^; 
ibr their sepulchres are shown to this day, between Seotua- 
soaa and CynOscephahe. 

This is sdl that is memordble in the stdry of tbe Amazons; 
for as to what the author of the Tbes^xd mates, of the An^ 
zona rising to take vengmmce for Antiope, when Theseus 

Suitted her^ and married Phaedra^ and of tneir bdnc stain by 
[ereules, it ha^i plainly the air of fable. Indeed he married 
Phaedra after the death of Antiope^ havinj^ by the Amazon a 
son named Hip]>ol]rtus,*^ or, according to PiAdar, Demophfiom 
As to tiie calamities' which befet Fhasdra and Hijqpolyius^ since 

tiae on Ilie.Ceflsation of OiiMlep)^ becaiue^ £ke the Genii or I>eiiioii^ she iii 
Badier so perfi^ct as the gbdi, nor so imperlGBci as human laa^ But as 
aome of the philoflGphen, we mean the Fythagoreanf, find aatnmomjr enough 
aAerwaidrto bbnclude 'diattUeauon ia the centre ci^tmJyB^em, we preaome 
It night occur to thisicing men in tihieinoti^ eatff afea, that tiie moon, was 
an opaque, and, thevefoMy probaUy a tetsene body. ' - * 

* llieaeuahad a ao% br the AmazonUui ^een, namifedlUppvlytua: havin|^ 
aoon after marri^ Phaedra, the nsterxxTDeucafionfihe aon and succeaaor 
of Minos, hj whom he had two sonsf he sent Hippolytoa to be btought up 
hj iaa ownmodier £1hra, qoeeto of Tnezenei but he comings aftenmdf to 
be pteaent at aome Atfaenlaa gnme||^ Mcdra fell in love with him; and har' 
iD|r aoiidjked him in vain to^a compliance, in a fit efreaentincn^aeeuacdhim 
to Theaeoa of ha?in|' made an attempt unon. hear chastity. , The fiJ>le aay% 
that Theseus prayed to Neptune to puiusn him by some Tiblent deaUL Jiia 
aU aolemn execrationB, accorcSng to the notions of the heatheiis, certainly 
talong effect, as .Hippolytua was riding along the sea-shore, Neptune aent 
two aea^aihea, who Ingfaietie^ the hones, otertanied the ehaiifit, and tore 
himtopieeea. Tliepo^addf'thatthehistftilc ' 



but asibr JECppolytoa, Diana beii^ taken wit£ hia chasity, and pitying the 
aad fite it had brought upon him, prevailed i^Mm-fisculapiua to resUnc bim 
to tie to he a cbmpamon of her ^vefsions» . • 

Vol. X: ^1 ^* 
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the histoFiaas do hot differ from what the writers of tragedy 
have said of them, we may look upon them.as matters of Tact 

Some other marriages of Theseus u*e spoken of, but have 
hot been represented on the stage, which had neither an hon* 
ourable beginning, nor a happy conclusion. He is said also 
to have forcibly .carried ofTAnaxo of Trcezene, and havinjg 
slain Sinnis ana Cercyon, to l^ave committed rapes upon then 
daughters; ta have married Periboea, the mother of Ajax, too, 
and JPherobosa, and lope the daughter of Iphicles. Besides, 
they charge him with oeing enamoured of ^gle, the daugh- 
ter of Panopeus (as above related, and, for her, leaving Ari- 
adne, contrary to the rules both of justice and honour; but, 
above all,, wiui.the rape of Helen, whicK. involved Attica in 
war, and ended in his banishment and d^th; of which we 
shall speak more at large by and bye. 

Though there were many. expeditions undertaken by the 
heroes of those times, Herodotus thinks that Theseus .was not 
concerned in any oC them, except in assisting the Lapithae 
against the Centaurs. Others write, that he attended Jason 
to Colchos, and Meleaeer in killing the boar; and that hence 
came the proverb^ — " clothing without Theseus. " It is al- 
lowed, however, that The3eu8, without any assistance, did 
himself perform many great exploits; and that the extraordi- 
nury instances of his valour gave occasion to the saying,-7- 
'I This man is another Hercules.^' Theseus was likewise bjb- 
sisting to Adrastus, in recovering the bodi^ of those that fell 
before Thebes; not by defeating the Thebans in battle, as 
Euripides has it in his tragedy, but by^persuading them to a 
truce; for so most writers agree : and Pnilochorus is of opin- 
ion, that this was the first truce ever known for burying tfie 
dead. But Hercules was, indeed, the first who gave up their 
dead to the enemy, as we have showji in his life. The bury- 
ine-place of the commcm'sdldiers is to be seen at Eleutherae, 
and of the officers at Eleusis; in which particular Theseus 
g[rati&ed Adrptus. iE^chylus, in whose tragedy of the Eleu- 
sians Theseus. is introduced, relating the matter as above, 
contradicts what Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants. 

The friendship between .Theseus and Pirithdus is said to 
have commencea on this occasion. Theseus being much cele- 
brated for his strength aiid valour, PirithSus was desirous to 
prove it, and therefore drove away' his oxen from Marathon. 
When he heard that Theseus pursued him in arms, he did not 
fly, but turned back to meet him. But, as soon as they beheld 
one another, each was so struck with admiration of the other's 
person and courage^ that they laid aside all thoughts of fight- 
ine; and Pirithdus nrst giving Theseus his hand, oade him be 
""'^ge in this cause himself, and he would willingly abide by 
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hi5 sentence. Theaeus, in his turn, left the cause to him, and 
desired him to be his friend and fellow-warrior. Then they 
confirmed theil* friendship with an oath. PirithQus zitBTward^ 
marrying Deidaniia,* entreated Theseus to visit his country; 
and to Income acquainted with the Lapithae.t He had also 
invited the Centailn^ to the entertainment These, in their 
cups, behaving with insolence aild indecency, and not even 
reiraining from the women, the Laptthse rose up in their de« 
fence, killed some of the Ceiltaurs upon the spot, and soon 
after beating them in a set battle, drove them out of the coun« 
try with the assistance of Theseus. Herodotus relates the 
matter differently. He savs, that hostilities being already 
b^im, Theseus came iaaid to the Lapitihs, and -then liad the 
first sight of Hercules^ having made it his business to find him 
out at Trachin, where be reposed himself after all hi& wander- 
. ings and labours; and that ttiis interview passed in marks of 
great respect, civility, and iputual compliments. But we are 
rather to follow those historians, who write that they had 
rery frequent interviews; and that, by means of ThesenSy 
Hercules was initiated into the mysteries of Ceres, having 
first obtained lustration, as he desired, oil account of severtu 
involuntary pollutions. * 

Theseus was now fifty years old, according to Hell^nicus, 
when he was concerned in the rape of Helen, { who had not 
yet arrived at years of matdrit^. Some writers, thinking thit 
bne of the heaviest charges a^nst him, ^ideafvour to correct 
it by saying that it was not' Theseus that carried off Helen, 
but Idas and Lyncisus, who 'committed her to his care, and 
that therefore he refijsed to give her up, when demanded by 
Castor and Pollux $ or rather, that she was delivered to hiita 
by Tyndarus himsdf, to keep her from Enarsphorus. the son 
or HippocSon, who endeaiiroured to possess nimseltby Vio- 
lence m Helen, that was yet but a bhild. But what authors 
generally agree in, as most probable, is as follows: — ^The two 
mends went together' to SpiuiA, and having seen the girl dano* 
injg in the temme of Diana Qrthia, carried her off, and fled. 
Tne.mirsuets that were sent after tfienji fallowing no farther 
than Tegea, they thought themselves secure; and having tra- 
versed reloponnesus, they entered into an agreement, that he 

* AH ether witetB call her Uippodaimi^ except Frap^rtiin, who dUUher 
Ischomadift She wm ti^e daughter of AdSnstus, 

f Homer caBs the La{»thae heroes. The Centaun are feigned to have 
been hatf-men halP-hoise8» either from their brutalily, or because (if not the 
inventon of horseniaiiafaipt yet) they feneraQy appeared on horseback* 

i This princess was the repuf^ daughter of J^iter, by l^eda the ^nh 
of Tlyndanis, king of (Ebafia, in Peloponnesus^ and though then but mne 
yean old, was reckoned the greatest beauty in the world. 
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who should gain Heleti by lot, ahoiild have her to wife^ but 
be obliged to assist in procuring a wife for the other. In con- 
sequence of these terms, the lots being caaai, she fell to The^ 
seus, who received the vii^n^ and conveyed her as she was 
not yet marriageable, to Aphidnae. Here he placed his mo- 
ther with her, and committed them to the care of his friend 
Aphidntis^ charging him to keep them in the utmost secrecy 
end sdety; whilst, to pay his debt of service to Pirith5us, 
himself travelled' with nim into Epixus, with a view to the 
daughter of Aidoneus, king of the M olossians. This prince 
named his wife Proserpine,* his daughter Gor6| ancl his^og 
Cerberus: wUh this doff he commanded all his daughter's suit^ 
ors to fight, promising ner to him that should overcome him. 
But understanding thatPirithdus 6ame not with an intention 
to court his daughter, but to carry her oflF by force, he seized 
both him and his friend, d^ti^yedPirith(}us immediately, by 
means of his dog, and shut up Theseus in -dose prison. 

Mean time Menesdieus, the son of Peteuf, ^ndson of 0^- 
neus, and «*eat-gp*andson of £re6htheus, is said to be the first 
of mankind that undertook to be a demagogue, and, by hia 
eloquence, to ingratiate himself with the people. He eiidea^ 
voured also to.exasperate and inspire the no nilu^ with sedition^ 
who had but iU borne with Theseus for some time, reflecting 
tiiat he had depriveu every person of family of his govenv- 
ment and command, and shut them up together in one city^ 
where he used them as his subjects and slaves. Among the 
oonunon people he sowed disturbances, by telling them, that 
though they pleased themselves with the dream of lib^r^, in 
fact, tiiiey were robbed of their country and religion; ana, in* 
Stead of many good and native kings, were lorded over by 
one man, who. was a new-comer ano a stranger. Whilst Ke 
was thus busily employed, the war declaisa by the Tjrpda* 
ridsB greatly helped forward the sedition. Some say plainly, 
they were invited by Menestheus to invade the country. At 
first they proceeded not in a hostile manner, only demanding 
their sister; but the Athenians answering, that they neither 
had her among them, npr koew where sKe was left, they be- 
f^ their warlike operations. Academus, however, finding 
it out by some means or other,- told them she was concealed 
at Aphidn®. Hence, not only the Tyodaridte treated him 
honoflrably in his life time, but the Ijacediiemonaans* who, in 

* Proflerpine and Cori was the same perBon, daughter to Aidoneus, whose 
wife was named Gerea. Plotarch himself .tella oa 00 in his Monda, whefe he 
adds, that by Prosetpine ia meant the M06A, whom PMto, or me God' of 
Darkness, sometime^ caines oflT. Indeed, CorS signifies nothing more than 
j^oung woman or daughter; and the^ might say a SaugMer of Bpinis, as we 
say a daughier of France, or of Spain. 
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ifter^iihes, often made inroads into Attica, and laid waste all 
the eountry besides, spared the Academy for his sake. But 
Dicaearchus say^, that Echedemus and Marathus, two Arca- 
dians, being allies to the Tyndaridse in that war, the place 
which noytr goes by the name of the Academy, was first called 
Echedemv, from one of them; and that from the other the 
district of Marathon had its name, because he freely offered 
himself, in pursuance of some oracle^ to be sacrificed at the 
head of the armyi To Aphidnse then they came, where they 
beat the enemiy in a set oattle, and then took the city, and 
razed it to the ground. There, they tell i^s, Alycus, the son 
of Sciron, wa^ slain, fighting for Castor and PolluX; and that 
9k certain place^ within the territories of Megara, is called 
Alycus, from his being buried there; and Hereas writes, that 
Alycus received his death from Theseus's own hand. These 
verses also are alleged as a proof in point: — 

r ' 

For bright-Iudr'd Helen he was ^kin 
By Hieseufl^ on Aphidnx's plain. 

But it is not probable that Aphidnae would have been taken, 
and his mother made prisoner, had Theseus been present 

AphidnsB, however, was taken, and Athens in danger. 
Menestheu^ took this opportunity to^rsuade the people to 
admit the TyndaaridsB into the city, and to treat them hpspita- 
bly, liinoe, uiey oi^ly levied war against Theseus, who began 
VFith violence first, but that they were benefactors and deliver- 
ers to the rest of the Athenians. Their behaviour also con- 
firmed what was said; for, though conquerors, they desired 
nothing but to be admitted to the mysteries, to which they had 
no less claim than Hercules,* since they were equally allied 
to the city. This recfdest was ed^sily granted them, and tKey 
were adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules was by Pylias. They 
had also divine honours paid them, with the title of Anakes, 
which wa3 given them, either on account of the truce (anoikt) 
which they made, or because of their great care that rib one 
should be injured, though there were so many troops in the 
city; for the phrase anak&a eehein signifies to keep or take care 
of any thingj and for this reason, perhaps, kings sire called 
Anaktes. Some again say, they were called Anakes, because 
of ^e appearance of their stars; for the Athenians used the 
word anekas and nnekaihmj instead of ttno and anothm^ that is, 
above Gtm high.' 

* For Castor and Pollux, like hurt, were sons of Jupiter, from wKom the 
AttienyoM too pndended to denre th^ ofigin. It wai nec eisM y, howerer, 
4batCliejr ihoal4 be Mtu^ali^ed belbre they i^eie admitted to the mp^^nm, 
and, accordui^y, they were natonliz^d by audpption. • , 
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We are told that ^thra, the mother of Theseus^ who was 
now a prisoner, was carried to LacedsemoDy and from theno^, 
with H^len, to Troy; and that Homer confirms it, when 
speaking of those that waited Upon Helen, he mentions*^ 



• The beauteous Clymeney 



And £thra born of Pittheus. 

Others reject this Verse as none of Homer's, as they do also 
the story of Munychus, who is said to have been the fruit of 
a. secret commerce between Demoph^n and Loadice, and 
brought up by iE^thra ait Troy. But Ister, in the thirteenth 
book of his history of Attica, gives an account of ^thra dif- 
ferent from all the rest He was informed, it seems, that after 
the battl^ in which Alexander or Paris was routed by Achilles 
and Patroclus, in Thessaly, near the river Sperchius, Hector 
topk and plundered the city of Troezene, and carried off iEthra, 
who had Wen led there. But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in passing through the country 
of the M olossians, was entertained by ATdoneys the king, 
who accidentally made mention of the bold attempts of These- 
as and Pirith5us> and of the manner in which ne had pun- 
ished them, when discovered. Hercules was much disturbed 
to hear of the inglorious death of the one, and the danger of 
the other. As to Pirith5iis^' he thou^t it in vain to expostu- 
kte about him; but he begged to have Theseus released, and 
Aidoneus granted it ; Theseus, thus set at liberty,- returned 
to Athens, where his party was not yet entirely suppressed; 
and whatever temples and groyes the city had assigned him, 
he consecrated them all, but four, to Hercules, and called 
them (as Philochorus relates), instead of Thes6a, Heraclea. 
But desirine to preside in the commonwealth, and direct it as 
before, he round himself encompassed with faction aid sedi- 
tion; br those that were his enemies before his departure, 
hsA now added to their hatred a contempt of his authority; 
and he beheld the people so ^nerall3r corrupted, that they 
wanted to be flattered into their duty, instead of silendy exe- 
cuting his commands. When he attempted to reduce them 
by force he was overpowered by the prevalence of faction; 
And, in the end, fiiiding his affairs desperate, he privately sent 
his children into Euboea, to Elephenor, the son of Chalcodon; 
iLnd himself* having uttered solemn execrations against the 
Athenians at Gargettus, where there Js still a place thence 
called Araterion, sailed to Scyros.* He imagined that there 

* TheungMtefiil AtheniMM weie^ in procem of time, made loieniSile of 
the effeeti or hif cune, thatt to appeaae hk ffbott, they appointed lolenui 
laciifioeflp and divine honour^ to b« paid to bun. . 
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he should find hospitable treatment as he had a paternal estate 
in that inland. LycQAiedes was then king of the Scyrians. 
To him therefore, he applied, and desired to be put in posses- 
sion of the lands, as intending to settle there. Some say he 
asked assistance of him against the Athenians. But Lyco- 
medes, either iealous of the glory of Theseus, or willinK to 
oblige Menestbeus, hayii>2 led him to the hi^est cliffs ofthe 
countrr^ on pretence of showing him from menee his lands, 
threw nim down headlong from the rocks, and killed him. 
Others say he fell of himself, missing his step, when he took 
a walk, according to his cu^m, after supper. At that time 
his death was disregarded, and MenesHieus quietly possessed 
the kingdom of Athens, while the sons of Theseus attended 
Elephenor, as .private persons, to the Trojan war. But Me- 
nestheus dyhig in the same expedition, they returned and re- 
covered the kingdom. . In succeeding ages, the Athenians 
honoured Theseus as a demi-god, induced to it as well by 
other reasons, as because, when they were fighting the Medes 
at Marathon, a considerable part of the army thought they 
saw the apparition of Theseus, completely armed,' and bearing 
dowh before them upon the barbarians. 

After the Median war, when Phsedon was archon,* the 
Athenians, consulting the Oracle of Apollo, were ordered by 
the priestess tp take up the bones of Tneseus, and lay them in 
an honourable place at Athens, where theV were to be kept 
with the greatest care. . But it was difficult to take them up, 
or even to find out the grave, on account ofthe savajge and in- 
hospitable disposition^of the barba^^ians who dwelt m Scyros. 
Nevertheless, Cimon having taken the island (as is related in 
his life), and being very desirous to find out the place where 

* Codxns, the seyenteenth kine of Athens, contemporaiy with Saul, de- 
voted himself to death for the sake of his country, in tiie year before Christ 
1068; having^ learned that the Oracle had promised its enemies, the Dorians 
and the Hersolidae, yictoiy, if they did not kill the king of the Athenians. 
His subject^ on thti account, conceived such veneration for him, that they 
esteemed none worthy to bear the royal title after him, and, therdbre, corn- 
nutted the mam^ment of the state to elective magistrates, to whom the^ 
gave the title of srchons, and chose Bfedon, the eldest son of Codms, to this 
new dignity. Thus ended the kgal succession, and title of king of Athens, 
after it naa continued, without any intermption, AlSf years, from Cecrops to 
Cod^us. The sxchon act^ with sovereign authority, but wss accountable to 
the people whenever it was requifcd. There were thirteen perpetual ar> 
chons in the space of 325 years. After the death of Alcmxon, who wsa the 
last of them, this char^ was continued to the person elected for ten years 
only; but always in the same fiimily, tin the death of Eryzias, or, according 
to others, of Theseus, the seyenth and last decennial archon. For the iamilv 
of Codrus, or ofthe Medontidx, ending m him* the Athenians created annual 
srchons, and, instead of one, they appointed nine every year.- See a ftrther 
account of the archons hi the Notes on the Ltfe of Solon. 
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Tfaesein wt8i>ui9ed, by chance saw an eagle on a certain emi- 
nence, breaking the ground (aa they teBus), and scratching it 
4ip with her talons. This he considered as a'diVine direction, 
jdid 4lig^ng there, found the cpffin ofa man of extraordinary 
aixe, wuh a lance of brass, and a sword lying by it Whei^ 
these remains were brought ttf Athens in Cimon's galley, the 
Athenians received them with splendid processions and sacri* 
£cefi, and were as much tran^orted as ii Theseus himself had 
-returned to the city. He lies interred in the middle of the 
town, near the Gymnasium; and his- oratory is a place of re- 
fuge tor servants and all persons of mean condition, who fly 
from men in power, as Theseus, while he lived, was a humane 
and benevolent patron, who graciously received the petitions 
of the poor. The chief sacrifice is offered to him on (he 8th 
•of October, the day on which he retomed with tHe youns men 
from Crete. They sacrifice to him likewise on each 8m day 
of the other months, either because he first arrived from 
TroBflsene on the 8th of July, as Diodorus the geographer re- 
lates; or else thinking this number, above dl others, to l>e most 
proper to him, because he was said to be the son of Neptune; 
the solemn feasts of Neptune bein^ observed on the 8th day of 
«yery month. For the number eight, as the first eiibe ot aa 
eten mmber, and the double of the first square, properly re- 

Ednts the finoness «nd immoveable power of Uus god, who 
ea has the nasies of A^bdius and Oaieochus. 
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LIFE OF ROMULUS. 

Fboh whom, and from what cause the city of Rome obtain- 
ed that name, whose glory has diffused itself oyer the world, 
historians are not agreed.* Some say the Felasgi, after they 
had overrun great part of the globe, and conquered many na* 
tions, settled there, and gave their cij^ the name of Rome,t 
on account of their strength in war. Others tell us, that when 
Troy was taken, some of the Trojans tiaving escaped and 
gain^ their ships.put to sea, and being driven bv the winds 
upon the coast of Tuscany, came to an anchor in the river Ti* 
ber; that here, their wives being much fatigued, and no long* 
er able to bear the hardships of the sea^ one of them, superior 
to the rest in bUiU and prudence, named Roma, proposed that 
they should burn the fleet; that^tnis being effected, the men at 
first were much exasperated, but afterwards, through neoes- 
nty, fixed their seat on the rals^tine hill, and in a short tim^ 
things succeeded beyond their exnectation; for the country 
was goodfX and the people hospitaole; that therefore, besides 
other honours paid to Roma, they called &eir city, aii she was 
the cause of its being built, after her nanjie. Hence, too, we 
are informed, the custom arose for the women to salute iheir 
relations ana husbands^ with a kiss; because those women, 
when they had burnt the ships, used such kind of endearments 
to appease the resentment oTyieir husbands. 

Among the various accounts of historians, it is said, that 
Roma was the daughter of Italus and Leucaria; or else the 

* Such IB fhe uncerbunty ofthe origin of imperial Borne, ai^ indeed of 
most cities an^ natiooB that are of any conndenble antiqui^. Thtft of Rome 
in^ht be the more uiiotftain, because iti fint ii^^bitants, Deinga collection 
of meim'penon^ ftigHnrea snd oirtkw% fr(iiii%tli«r natiaB8» could not b« 
8uppoae4 to leave histories, belund them. livy, however, and moat of the 
Lddm hiatoriana, agree that Rome was built by Romuhu^ and both the city 
and people named after him: while the vanity ofthe Greek writers wants 
to ascribe ahnoat erety thinp, and Rome among the R9Bt» to a Grecian . 



f PaiM, /lams alfpufiea tkmgtii 

t Whatever dcaurable things ntftnre has scattered frugally in other eoun* 
triea, were fonoeily found in Italy, as in thev original senUntfy. Bui there 
has been so little enoouragenhent given to the cultiyaliQin of the soil in tlu» 
time of the pontiffs, tint k is now compaiatlvely barren. 

Vol. I.— K 7 
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daughter of Telephus the son of Hercules, and married to 
Mnes^yor that she was the daughter of Ascanius,* the son of 
^neas, and »ve name to the city; or that Romanus, the son 
of Ulysses ana Circe, built it; or Romus, the son of iSmathioh, 
whom Diomedes sent from Troy: or cjse Romus, king of the 
Latins, after he had expelled the Tuscans, who passed origi- 
nally from Theasaly into Lydia, and from Lydia into Italy. 
Even they who with the greatest probability 9 declare that tne 
city had its name from Romulus, da not agi^ about his ex- 
traction;. for some say he was son of JGneas and Deucithea, the 
daughter of Phorbus, and was' brought an infant into Itatly 
with his brother Remus^ that all the oBier vessels were lost by 
the violence of the flood, except that in which the children 
were, which, driving gently ashore where the bank was level, 
they were saved, beyond expectation, and the place from them 
was called Rome. Some will have it, that Koma, daughter 
of that Trojan woman who was married to Latinus, the sdn of 
Telemachus, was mother to Romulus. Others say, that Ame- 
lia, the daughter of iGneas and Lavinia, had him oy Mars; and 
others again, give an account of his birth, which is entirely 
fabulous. There appeared, it seems, to Tarchetius, king of 
the Albans, who was the most wicked and most cruel of men, 
a supernatural vision in his own house, the figui^e of Priapus 
rising out of the chimney-hearth, and staying there many 
days. • The goddess Tethys had an oracle in Tuscany, t which 
being consulted,. gave this answer to Tarchetius, — ^Tliat it was 
necessary some virgin should accept of the embraces of 
the phantom, the fruit \thereof would be a son, eminent for 
valpur, good fortune, and strength of body. Hereupon TaN 
chetius acquainted one of his daughters with the prediction, 
and ordered her to entertain the apparition; but she declining 
it, sent her maid. When Tarchetius came to know it, he 
was highly offended, and confined them both, intending to 
put them to death. But Vesta appeared to him in a dream, 
and forbade, him to kiirthem;but ordered that the young 
women should weave a certaih web in their fetters, and when 
that was done, be given in marriage. They weaved therefore 
in the day-time; but C|^ers; by Tarchetius's order* unravelled 
it in the night The woman having twins by this commerce, 
Tarchetius delivered them to one Teratius, with orders to de- 
stroy them; but instead of that^ he exposed them by a river 
side, where a she-wolf .came ana gave them suck, and various 

* Oi ^ Amam ru Atmt [^vywrtf^ ac.] M]^» rwcfUL dw6«i t^ mym. The 
fonner Englifih traiuilation, and the l^och in this pkce, are emmeouf. 

t There was no oracle of Tethya, but of Themis there was. Themis was 
the same with Camienta, the mother of Evander, which last name she had, 
because she delivered her onicks tn cfarmineg in verses. 
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torts of Urdft broiutht food «nd fed the infants, till at last a 
herdsman, who bweld these wondeiTul things ventured to 
i^proach and take up> the children. Thus secured from dsQ- 
ger, they grew up^ and then attacked Tarchetius, .and over- 
came hini. This is the account Promathion gives in his his- 
tory of Itdy. 

fiut the principal parts of that account, which deserve the 
most credit, and have the most vouchers, were first published 
among die Greeks by Diodes the Peparethian, whom Fabius 
Pictor commonly follows; and tibough there are difierent rela- 
tions of the matter, yet, to despatdi it in « few words, the 
story is this: — The kinnof Alba* descending lineally from 
.^neas, the succession fell to two brothers, Numitor and Amu- 
lius. The latter dividediJie whole inheritance into two p^rts, 
setting the treasures brought from Troy against the kingdom; 
"md I^umitor made choice of the kingdom. Amulius then 
having the treasures, and Consequently bein^ more powerful 
than Numitor, easily possessed himself of the kingdotn too; 
and fearing the dau^ter of Numitor mi^ht have children, he 
appointed her priestess of Vesta, in which c^>acity she wfis 
always to live u^imarried and a vii]gin. Some say tier name 
was JUtLf some Rhea, and others ^Ivia. • But she was soon 
discoTered to be with child^ contrarv to the law of the vestals. 
Antho, the king's daughter, by much entreaty, prevailed with 
het famer that she should not be capitally punisbed. She was 
confined, however^ and excluded from society, lest she should 
be delivered without Amulius's knowledge. When her time 
was completed, she was delivered of two sons of uncommon 
size and oeauty; whereupon Amulius, still more alarmed, or- 
dered one of his servants to destroy them. Some say the name 
of diis servant was Faustulus; others, that that was the name 
of a person that took them up. Pursuant to his orders, he 
put tne children into a small trough or cradle, and went down 
toyrsrds the river, with a design to cast them In; but seeingjt 
very rough, and running with a strong current, he was afraid 
to approach it . He therefore laid them down near the bank, 
and departed The flood increasing continually, set the trough 
afloat, and carried it gendydown to a. pleasant nlace, now 
called Cermanum, but formerly (as it should seem) uemkanum, 
denoting that the brothers arrived ttiere. 

Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they called Ru- 

* Trum JBneaa down to Numitor and AmuHiiSy there were, thirteen kingt of 
the same race, but we scarce know any thin^^ of them, .except their names 
and the yean of their respective reigns. Amuhus, the last of them^ who 
surpassed his brother in oouiagpe and underrtanding, drove him from the 
throne,, and, to secure it for himself, murdered JEgestiiS, Numitor's ovlj son, 
and conseeated his danghter Rhea Sjitisto the worship of Vesta. 
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minalis, either on acooutit of Romulus, bs is generally mm-> 
posed, or because the cattle there *rominated, or chewed the 
cud, during the noon^tide, in the shade; or rather, because of 
the sueklingof the children th^re; for the ancient Latins called 
the breast twna^ and the goddess who presides over the nur- 
sery Rumilia,* whose rites they celebrated without win^, and 
only with libAtions of milk. The infants, as the story goes, 
lying diere^ were suckled by a she-wolf, and fed and taken 
care of by a wood-pecker. These animals are sacred to Mars; 
and the wood-pecker is held in great honour and veneration 
by the Latins. Such wonderful events contributed not a lit- 
tle to gain credit to the mother's report, that she had the chil- 
di'en by Mars; though in this they tell us, she was herself de- 
ceived, }iaving suffered violence from Amulius, who came to 
her, and lay with her in armour. Some say, the ambiguity 
of uie nurse^s name eaVe occasion to the fable; for the Latins 
call not only she^woTves, hut prostitutes^ ttq^e; and such was 
Acc^ Larentia, the wife of Faustulus^ the foster-father of the 
chiklren. To her ako the Romans offer sacrifice, and the 
priest of Mars honours her with. libations in the month of 
Amil, when they celebrate her feast Larentialia. 

They worship also another Larentia, on the following ac- 
count:-^The koepw of the temple of Hercules having, it seems, 
little else to do, proposed to play a game at dice witid the eod, 
on condition that, if he won, he should have something vuua* 
ble of that deity; but if he lost, he should provide a noble en- 
tertainment for him, and a beautiful woman to lie with him. 
Then throwing the dice, first for the god, and next for him<^ 
self, it appear^ that he had lost Willmg, however, to stand 
to Ihs bargain, and to perform the conditions agreed upon, he 
prepared a supper, and engaging for the purpose -one La* 
rentia, who was very handsome, out as yet* litde known, he 
treated her in the temple, where he had provided a bed, and, 
aJQter supner, left her (or the enjoyment or the god. It is said, 
that the aeity had so^e'conversiition with her,* and orderea 
her to go eariy in the iiioming to the market-place, salute the 
first man she should meet, and make him her friend. The 
man that met her was one far advtoced in years, and in opu^* 
lent circumstances, Tamitius by name, who had no children, 
and never had been married. This man took Larentia to his 
bed, and loved her so well that at his death he left her heir to 
his whole estate, which was very considerable; and she after- 
wards bequeathed the greatest part of it by will to the people. 
It is said, that at the time when she was in high reputation, 
and considered as the favourite of a god, she suddenly disap- 

* Ths Rmnsiw caUed that gtxldeflfe, not Ritimlis, but Rumiiw. 
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Beared about the plaee where the former Larentia' was bid« 
It ifli now called Velabruniy because the river often overflow^ 
ing, they parsed it at this place in ferry-boats, to go to the fo- 
runl. 'This kind of passage they call vekUura. (nhers deriye 
the name from vdumy a saul, because theywhohave the exhib* 
itine of the public shows, beginning at Velabrura, overshad^ 
idl the way that leads from the forum to the Hippmrome with 
canvas; for a sail in Latin is velum. On these accounts is the^ 
second Larentia so much honoured among the Romans. 

In the mean time Faustulus Amulius's herdsman. brou|^t 
up the children entirely undiscovered ; or rather, as others with 
greater probability assert, ^i^nitor knew it from the first,^ 
^d ptiiniKtely supplied the necessaries for their maintenance. 
It is also said that they were sent to Gabii, and there instructr 
ed in letters, and other branches of edueation suitable to t^ir 
birth; and mstory Informs us that they had- the names of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, from the teat of tiie wild animal which they 
were seen to suclL The beauty aikd dignity of their persons, 
even in their childhood, promised a generous disposition: 
and as they orew up, they both discov^ed great courage ana 
bravery, with ^ inclination toliazardous attempts, and a spirit 
which notliing cbuld subdue. But Romulus seemed more to 
cultivate the powers of reason, and to excel in political know- 
ledge; whilst oy his deportment^K&ong his iiei^bours, in the 
employments of pasturage and hunting, he convinced them 
that he was bom to conunand rather than to obey.y To their 
equals and inferiors they behaved very courteously; but they 
despised the king^s baiuffi and cfaief*herd«(nen^ as not superi- 
or to themselves in courage, though they were in authority, 
disregarding at once their tlu'eats and their anger. '. They ap- 
plied themselves to generous exercises and pursuits, looking 
upon idleness and inactivity as ^liberal things, but on hunt- 
ing, running, banishing or apprehending robbers, and-delivep- 
inff such as were oppressed oy violence, us the employments 
of honour and virtue. By the^ things they gained great re- 
nown. " - 

A dispute arisinc between the herdsmen of Nomitor and 
Amulius, and the wrmet having driven away some cattle be- 
longing to the latter, Romulus and Remus feu upon tKem, put 
them to flight and recovered the greatest part of the booty. 
At this conduct Numitor was higUy bfiTenoed; but they litUe 
regarded his resentment The first steps they took on this oc» 

* N^onitor n^giit buH^ upon this the hopes of his re-estabUshment; but 
his knowing the place where the chUdren were brought up, and supping 
theaiwHb nqoesiiria^ is mnteinconsistrftt wJtJLtheiaiMMiner of thefr disco- 
▼ery when gnpwn up» wbidi iathe most agiecaUepacC of the tlor^ 

7* 
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G^ion were to collect, and receive into their compi[tiv, per-* 
8oh^ of desperate fortunes, and a great number of slaves; a 
measure which gave alarming proofs of their bold and sedi- 
tious inclinations^ It happeneoi that when Romulus was em- 
ployed in sacrificing, for to that and dxyination he w;as much 
mciined, Numitor's herdsmen met with Remus, as he was 
walking with a small retinue, and fqll upon* him. After some 
blows exchanged, and wounds given and received, Numitor's 
people prevailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was carried 
Wore Numitor, and had sieveral things laid to his charge; but 
Numitor did not choose to punish him himself, for fear of his 
brother's resentment Tahim^ therefore, he applied for jus- 
tice, which he had all the teason in the world to expect,, since^ 
though brother to the reigning ]Hince, he had been injured bv 
his servants, who presumed upon his authority. The people 
of Alba, moreover, expressing their uneasiness, and thinkins 
that Numitor suffered great indignities; Amulius, moved with 
their complaints, delivered Itemustb him, to be treated as he 
should think proper. When the youth wa^ conducted to his 
house, Numitor was greatly struck with his appearance^ as he 
was Vety remarkable for size and strenglii; he observed, too, 
his presence of mind, and the steadiness of his looks, which 
had nothing servile in diem, nor were^ altered with the sense 
of his present danger; and 4|^. was informed, that his actions 
and whole' behaviour were.8uitab)e to-what he saw. But^ above 
all, some divine influence, as it seems, directing the beginnings 
of the great events that were to follow, Numitor, by his saga- 
city, or by a fortunate conjecture, suspecting the truth, ques- 
tioned him concerning the circumstance of his birth; speak- 
ing mildly at the same time, and regarding him with a gra- 
cious eye. He boldly answered,^ — ' T will liid^ nothing from 
you, for you behave in a more princely* manner than Amulius, 
sinc^ you hear and examine before you punish; but he has de^ 
livered us up without inquiring into the matter. I have a twin- 
brother, and heretofore we »slieved ourselves. the sons of 
Faustulus and Larehtia, servants to the king; biit since we 
were accused before you, and so pursued by slander, as to be 
in danger of our lives, we hear nobler things concerning our 
birth. Whether they are true the present crisis will show.* 
Our birth is said to have been secret, our support in our in&n^ 
cy miraculous. We were exposed to birds and wild bea^rts, 
and hy them nourished; suckled by a she-wolf, and fed by the 
attentions of a wood-pecker^ as we lay in a trough by the 
great river. The trough is still preserved, bound alx>ut with 

* For if thev were true, the ftpA whoaBncaloiwIy protected them in thek 
iiifiuicy« would deliver Remus nroBi bis present du^i. ^i 
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nnBS bands, and inscribed with letters partly faded; which 
may prove perhaps, hereafter, very uSeiul tokens to our pa-^ 
rente, when we are destroyed." iNamitor hearing this, and 
comparing the time with the young man's looks, was confirm- 
ed in the pleasinjg hope he had coneeiyed, and considered how 
he mi^t consult his dau^ter about this affair; for she Was 
stUl kept in close custody. . ^ 

Meanwhile Faustulus, having heard that Remus was taken 
and delivered up to punishment, desired Romulus to assist his 
brother^ informing him then clearly of the particulars of his 
birth; for before he had onl]^ siven d4rk hints aborut it, and 
signified just so much as mignt take off the attention c^ his 
wards from every thing that ytras mean. He himself took the 
trough, and in aU the tumult of concern and fear, carried it to 
Numitor. His disorder raised some suspicion in'theJdng^ 
guards at the sate; and that disorder increa9ing while the^ 
looked earhesitfy upon him, and perplexed him with their 
Ouestions, he was discovered to have a trough under his cloak. 
There happened to be among them one of ^ose who had it in 
charge to tnrow the children into the river, and who was con- 
cerned in the exposing of them. T hia man seeins the trough, 
and knowing it oy its make and inscription, riffntly euessed 
the business; and thinking it an affair not to Be ne^ected, 
immediately acc[uainted the king With it, and put him upon 
inquiring into it In these ^eat and pressing difficulties, 
Faustulus did not preserve entirely his presence of mind, nor 
yet fully discover the matter. He acknowl^ged that the 
children were saved indeed, but said that they kept cattle at a 
great distance from Albs^; and that he was carrying the trough 
to Ilia, who had often desired to see it, that sne might enter- 
tain the better hopes that her children were alive. Whatever 
persons perplexed and actuated with fear or anger use to suf- 
fer, AmuUus then suffered; for in his hurry he sent an honest 
man, a friend of Niimitor's to inquire of him whether he had 
any account that the children were alive. When the man was 
come, and saw Remus almost in the embraces ol Numitor, he 
endeavoured to confirm him in the persuasion that the youth 
was really his grandson; begging Inm, at the same time, im- 
mediately to tuce the best measures that could be thought of, 
and offenng his best assistance to support their party. The 
occasion acEnitted of no delay, if they had been inclined to it; 
for Romulus wa^ nOw at hand, and a good number of the citi- 
zens were gathered about him, either out of hatred or fear of 
Aniulius. ne brought also a considerable force with hiin, 
divided into companies of a hundred men each, headed by an 
<Acer who bore a handful of grass and shrubs upon a pole. 
These the Latins called Mmipmj and hence it is, that to this 
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day floldiers of tiie same compftny aire edled M^iiipfiltrei^ 
Remus then^ haying rained those within, and Romuksasi^ 
saulting the palaee wimout, the tyrant. knew not how to do^ 
or Whom he should consult; but amidst his doubts and pei^ 
plexity was taken and slaiii. These partieularsy thoui^ most- 
ly related by Fabius, and Diocles the Peparethiaoy w& seema 
to have been the first that wrote about the.foundin^ of Rome^ 
are yet suspected by some as fabulous and erouncUefi& Per- 
haps, however^ we should *not be so incrrauloui^ when we 
see what extraordinary evenia fortune produces; nor, when we 
Consider what hei^t of ff^taAnestf Rosne attained tOy can we 
think it could ever have been effi^ted without some super- 
natunJ assistance at &:st, and an origin more than huflun. 

Atnufius being dead, and the froublea composed^ the two 
brothers were not willing to live in Alba witiiout governing 
there* nor yet to take th^ government ujion them during their 
graaaiather s life. Having, therefore, invested him Wfth it, 
and Wd due, honours to meir mother, they determined to 
dwell in a, city of their own, and, for that purpose, to build 
one in the plaoe where they hkd their first nourishment This 
seems, ai least, jbo be the most plauaible reaaon of their quit- 
ting Alba; and perhajpa^ too, it was neceasaa7,^a» a greet nnm* 
ber of slaves and fugitives was collected about thein^ either t» 
see their affidu^ ontDrely nuned, if these shouM di^iefeae^ or 
with tbem to seejc another habxtatioD; for that the people of 
Alba refused to pmnit th^ fugitives to mix witib them, or to 
receive them as citissens, sufficiently appean from the riipe of 
the women, which w^a not undertaken out of a licentiouB hth- 
mour, but deliberately, andthrbugh necessity, from the want 
of. wives, since, after they seia^ them, they treated them 
very honourably. 

As soon as the foundation of the city was laid, th^ OfMned 
a place of refuge for fugitives, whidi tiiey «Jled the temple 
ot the Aavlaean Ood.* Here they received all that cam^ 
and WQula neither deliver .up the slave to fail master> the 
debtor to his creditor, nor the murderer to the magistrate, de^ 
daring that they were directed bv the Oracle or A^Uo to 
preserve the asylum from all violation. Thus the city was 
soon peopled;! for it is said, that the houses at first did not 
exceed a thousand. But of that hereafter. 

* It ia not cetUin who this God of Refuge was. Dionyncui of HiJicanuia- 
tu8 tells ua, that, in his time, the place where the aa^him had been, was 
consecrated to Jupiter. Romulus did not at fint receive tiie fii^tires and 
outlaws witiiin the walls, hut allowed them the hiD Satumius, afteiwaida 
called Gapitoluiua, fot their habitaslion. 

t MM of the Thgana, of whom there stOl rennbeditf^i 
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«hout'the pk(^ Komulnd having bum a Bq'uar^ whieh he 
caUed Rome, wotddf have the cky there; but Rittus marked 
'Oot a more Beeure situatiMi «n jnount AyeDline^ whieh. £rom 
him, was eaUed Eemofdaniy* but now has the i^ame of Kignar 
rium. The tlispute was refeired to die decision of adgury; 
And for this purpose th^y set down in the open air, whm He- 
mus, as they teU us, saw six vultures^ and Homulus twice as 
many. Some say Remus's account oitfae number he had seen 
was true, and that of Romulus not so; but when Remus camQ 
up to him, he did really see twelve. . Hence the RiamMis, in 
their divination <by IAm fl^fat of birds, chiefly reoard l^e vul- 
ture; tibough Herodotiis pf Pontus relates, that Hercules used 
to rejoice when a vulture appeared to Urn as he was coing 
upon any great action. This was probaU^ faeoaose it is a 
ciBoture the ieast mischievous of any, pernicious neither to 
corn, plants, mor cattle; It only feeds upon dead oarcasaes, 
but neither kills nor pcevs upon any thing that has life. As 
for.birds, it does not touch them/even when dead, because they 
are .of its own nature; while eagles, owls, ana hkwks, tear 
and kill their own kind; and, aslBschyhis has it:-^ 

'WJiat bled ia Qleia& that fdaow4>ix^ 

Besides^ other birds .are frequently se^i, and may \ie fow4 
ataay time;;bvit a vulture isanUnQommom^si^hty md we have 
seldon^ met with an v of their jrwn^; so that tne rarity of thcmi 
has occasioned an absurd opinion in some, that they come to 
us from .other countries; and soothsavers judjse every unusuil^ 
appearance to he preternatural, ana the elftct of a diyine 
power. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed upon, he was high- 
ly incensed; and as Romulus was opening a ditch round fiie 
place where the walls were tp be built, he ridiculed some 
pa4s of the woiJi^ and obstructed others; at last, as he pre- 
sumed to leap over it, some say he fell by the hand of Roma- 
lus^t outers by that of Celer, ^ne of his companions. Faus- 

gostus's 1ime» chose to follow the fortmie ofBomiiIi)3 an4 Remus, as dM sbo 
me inhabitants of PaUantlum and Satumia, two sm^l towns. 

* We find no mention either of Bemomum or Big^narimn, in any other 
Writer. An anonymous MS. reads Aemoria; and Festus teOs us (pe ling. 
lAtin. lib. U.) the sonmiit of mount Aventitie wj^ c^ed Remuri^ from the 
time Bemus resohred to build the eity &ere. But Dionysius of Halicama*- 
sus speaks of mount Aventine and Remuria as two di^erent places; and Ste- 
phanus will have Remuria to have been a city in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. • ' 

tThe twa bratheis fint di&red about the pjbu^e where their new city waa 
e built, and refemng the matter to thdr grandfather, ho advised them 

Vol. I. L 
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tuliu abo fell in the soufBe.; and Plistiaus, who^ being brolher 
to Faustulusy is said to have assisted in bringing Romulus up. 
Cekr fled into Tuscanj; and from him duth as are swift of 
footy or expeditious m business, are by the Romans called 
ceferei. Thus, when Quintus Metdlus, within a few days 
after his father's death, provided a show of gl|idiator$, tne 
people admiripg his quick despatch, gave him the name of 
Cder. 

Romulus buried his brother Remus^ together with his fos- 
.ter-fathers, in Remonia, and then built his city, having seat 
for persons from Hetruria,* who (as is usual m sacred mys- 
teries), according to stated, ceremoni^ and written rules, were 
to. order and direct how every thing was to be done. First, a 
circular ditch was dug aboUt what is now called the Comitium, 
OP Hall of Justice, and the first fruits of every thing that is 
reckoned either good by use, or. necessary by nature, were 
cast into it; and then each, bringing a small quantity^ of the 
earth of the countiy from whence he came, threw it in pro- 
miscuously.! This ditch had the name of Mundus, the same 
with that of the universe. In th^ next place^ ihey marked 
out the city, like a circle, round thi&cenu*e; and the founder 
having fitted to a ploush* a brazen plough-share, and yoked a 
bull and cow himself, drew a deep furrow round the bounda- 
ries. The business of those that foUbw^ed was to turn all the 
clods raised by the plough inwards to the city, and not to suf- 
fer any to remain outwards. This linedescrioed the compass 
of the city; and between it and the walls is a space called, by 

to have it decided by auguiy. In this augiuy Rbmukis mmoaed upon Re- 
mus; and when the former prevailed that die city should be builtiipon 
mount P«]atine» the builden beings divided into two. companies, were no 
better than two ftctions. At last Remus ia contempt leapea over the weA, 
and snd,.-i-<' Just so wiH the enemy leap over it;'' whereupon Cder gave 
hhn a deadly blow» and answered,— :«- In this manner will ojor citizens re- 
pulse the enemv." Some sav, that* JEtomulus was so afflicted at the death 
of his brother, that he would nave hud violent hands upon himsetf, i{h6 had 
not been preventel 

^ The Betniriaiis or Tutfcins had, as Festus informs us, a sort of i^tual 
wherein were contiuned the ceremonies that were to be observed in building 
cities, temples, altars, walls, and- gat^. They were xnstfucted in auguiy 
and reUffious rites by Tttges, who is said to have been taught by Mercury. 

f Ovid does not say it was a handiul df the e«ith each had brought out of 
his own country, but of the earth he had taken. fh>m his neigti)6ura; which 
•W9S done to agoafy, that Rome wouldsoon subdue tbe neighbouring nations. 
But laldorus (lib zxv. cap. 2,) is of Opinion, that bv throwing the fint-fiuits 
and a handful of earth inV> the trench, they admonish the heads of the colo- 
ny, that it oii^ht to be their chief study to procure for their fellow-citizens 
all the convemehciet of life, to maintain, peace snd union amongst a people 
come together from difPereiit parts of the worlds and by this to form them- 
iehrts into a body never to be dissoltad. 
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confriietion) Pameriuiny as lying behind pr'bejond the wall* 
Where they designed txy have a gate, they took the ploug^i- 
share out of the ground, and lifted up the plough, making a 
break for it' Hence they look upon the whole wall as sacred 
except the gateways. If they coilsidered the ^tes in the same 
li^ht as the rest, it would ba deemed' unlawiul either ta re* 
ceive the necessaries of life by t^em, or to cfory out what is 
undean. . ■ ^ * 

The day on Which ihey began to build the city is univer- 
sally allowed to be the 21st ofApril'and is celebrated annual- 
ly- oy Hie Romans as the. birth^^ay of Rome. At first, we 
are told, they sacrificed nothing tbiat had life, persuaded that 
they ought to keep the solemnKy sacred to the birth of their 
country pure« ana witibout bloodsheds. Neverthele^^ before 
the city was ouilt, on that same day, they had kept a pastoral 
feast called Palilia.* ' At present, indeed, there is very little 
analogy between the Roman and the Grecian months; yet the 
day on whidi Romulus founded the city is strongly affirmed 
to be the 30th of the month. On that day, too, we are in- 
formed, there was a conjunction of liie sun and moon, attend- 
ed with an eclipse; the same Ihat was observed by Antimachus 
the Teian poet, in the third year of the sixth Olympiad. 

Varro tne i^osopher^ who of all the Romans was most 
skilled in history, had an acquaintance named Taiiitius,^whQ,^ 
besides his knowledge in philosophy and the mathematics,- to 
indulge his qieculative tiun, h;ad aj^lied himself to astrology, 
and was thoi^t to be a perfect master of it To him Varro 
proposed to nnd out the day and hour of Roihulus's birdi, 
ma&ng his calculation from the known events of his life, as 
problem^ in geometry are served by the ^alytic method; for 
it belongs to the same science, when a man's nativity is given, 
to predict his life, and when his life is given, to find out his 
nativity. Tarutius complied with tlie request: and wh<sn he 
had considered the dispositions and actions of Romulus, how 
long he lived, and in what manner he died, and haydput all 
these things together, he affirmed, without doubt or hesita- 
tion, that nis conoeption was in the first year of the second 
Olympiad, on Uie 23rd day of the month, wmch the Egyptians 
call Cnoeac (December), at the third hour^ when the sun was 
totally edipsed;t and that his birth was on the 2^rd day of 

* The Pafilia, or Feaft of Pales, is Bometimes called PanHa* from the 
Latin word, patertf to btingfirtk, becatise nnjen Ixrere then nude for the 
friutfiilneaa ^the aheep. Acconling to CKnd (Fast lib. iv.) the shepherds 
then made a gieat feast at nig^t, and cgifcluded the whole with dandng 
over the fires they had made in the fields with heaps of straw. 

t There was no toCal eclipse of the sun in the firsts year of the sec6nd 
Olympiad, but in the seccnd year of ihkt Olympiad th^tc was. If Ik>n«ilus 
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the month Thoth. (September), about sun-Hse; and that ht 
founded Rome on the 9th of the month Pharmuthi (April), 
between the second and third hour;* iot it is iuppesed that 
the fortunes of cities, as well as men, have their proper pe- 
rio<b deftermined by the posi^ons of the stuv at the time of their 
nativity. These, and the like relations, may, perhaps, rather 
please the reader, because they are oufious^ than disgust him, 
oeiilause they are fabulous. 

When the cit^ was built^ 'Romulus divided the younger 
part of the inhabitants idto battalions. Each 'corps cdnsisSNl 
of three thousand foot, and three hundred hoi^se, and was call* 
ed a legioa, Ibecause the most warlikie persons were selected, t 
The rest of the multitude he called the People. A hundred 
of the most considerable citizens betook for nis council,, with 
the title of Patricians, t and the whole body was called the Sen- 
ate; which signifies an Assembly of Old Men. its members 
were styled Patricians; because, as s<nne sajy, they were fa- 
ihers of free-born children; or rather, accordmg to ethers, W 
cause they themselves had fathers to show, which was not 
the ca^ with many of the rabble that first flocked to the city. 
Others derive the titSe fi^m Patrodnitfm^ or Patronage, attri- 
buting the origin of the term < to one Patron, who came ov^ 
witii ilvander, and was remarkable for his humanity and care 
(rf the distressed. But we shall be nearer the truth, if we con* 

was oMiocfved in the ytu iMt named, it wiU agree witfa*te eomnKm clpil^ 
ion, diat he was eighteen yean old when he founded Rome, atafl that Rome 
WIS founded in the first year of the seventh Ol3m^isd. 

* lliere is great disagreement amotig histonans and cbronologers, as to 
the year of tiie foundation of Romcr Varro places it in the third year of the 
sixth Olympiad, 752 yeara before jthe Chrisban era; and Fabius Pictor^ who 
is the most ancient of aU^the Roman, writers, and followed by ihe leatned 
Usher, places it in the end of the seventh Olympiad, which, aecoidinfir to 
that prelate, was in the year of the world 3356, and 748 before Christ Rat 
Dipnysius Halicamassus, SoUnu% and Eusebius, place it in the first year of 
the seventh Olympiad. . 

f Instead of this, Dionyaius of Haficamassus tells us (lib. ii. p. 76,) the 
whole colony consisted of but SGOO.menl These Romnlus di^ea into three 
equsl parts, which he called tribes or thirds^ each of whieh was to be. com- 
manded by itapra^et <» tribune. The tribes were divided into ten cure, 
and these si^idivided into ten decunc The immber of houses, or lather 
huts, which was but a thousand, bears witness to the tiuUi of Dionyrius's 
assertion. But it is probable the mean rabble, who took the protection of 
the asylum, and who mi§^t be very numerous were not reckoned amonj^ 
itfae 3300 fint colonists, though they were afterwards admitted to the privi- 
leges of citizens. 

^ The choice of these hundred penons vras not made by the king* himself; 
each tribe chose three senators, and each of the thirty curae ^e like number, 
which made in'^sll the number of nine^-nine; so tluit Romulus named only 
the hundredth, who was the head, or prince of the senate, and the chief gov- 
f of the o^» when the king was m the field. 
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\ that Bomnhis styled them Patridans, as expeeting these 
respectable perso as would watch over those in bumble stSitions 
wim a .paternal care and ragard: and teaching the common- 
ally in their turn not to fear or envy the power df Uieir su- 
periors, but to behaye to them with Ipye and respect, both 
looluBg won them as fathers^ and honouring them witb that 
name. . For stt this very time, foreign nations call the senators 
Ic^s, but the Romans themselves caU them conscript iathers^^ 
a style of greater dignity and honour, and withal mucn less 
invidious. At -first, indeed, they were called fathers only; 
but afterwards, when more were enrolled intheir body, con- 
script fathers. With this venerable title, then^ he distin- 
guished the senate from the.peo{)le« He likewise made ano- 
flier di^nction between the nobility and the commons, call- 
ing the former patrons,* and the other clients; which was the 
source of mutual kindness and* many food ofSces between 
them. Fob the patrols were to those tney had taken under 
their profteetion,.. counsellors and advocates in their suits at 
]aw, and advisers and assistants on all occai^ions. On the 
other hand, the cBecrts &iled. not in their attentions^ whether 
they were to be shown in deference and respect, or m provid- 
ing their jdau^bters' portidns, or in satisfying their creditors, 
if tisreir civoumatancea happened to be. narrow. No law or 
magislrate obliged the patron to be evidence against his dient^ 
or mt client against his patron. But in after-times, though 
the otfadr claims continued in^ full force, it was lookea upon as 
ungenerous for persons of condition to take money of those 
be&wthem. • 

In tiiB fourth month after the building of the city,t as Fa- 
bius informs us, the rape of the Sabine women was put in exe- 
eatioB* Some say, Romulus himself, who was. naturally war- 
like, and persuaded by certain oracles, that the. Fates had de- 
creed Rome to obtain her greatness by milit^ achievements, 
began hotftiHties against t1^ Sabine, and seized only thirty 
virgins, bein^ more desirous of war than of* wives for his peo- 
ple. But ihis^ is not likely; for, as he saw his city soon filled 

* Tbift pfttraiMe 41IS a» effpctxial cansangainHy «r illinaee, ««d 

bad a woiiderlul«neot towards nuunt^mng wakom amooj^ iHe pe^le for the 
space of six hundted and twenty yearsy dmng which tune we mid no dl»- 
8ei>sioiiB or jealounes betweeh the patrons and their clients, even in the time 
of the TCpubKc, when ihe populace irequenify xnutinied against those who 
were most powerful in the citjr. At last the great sedition raised hj Caius 
Gfftccbaa^ bvoke in upon that hafrngny. Indeed^ a cBent who' was wanting 
in his duty to his patron, was deemea tfi- traitor and an xHitlaw,. and liable tik 
:be put to death by aaf person Wlufteyev. It tnay be pvopiier to obaerye,. 
thttt not only plebeians choae -Aieiv patio^ but in time cities and state* put 
^KOmselyeauiKkrthe like protection. 

t GeUius says, it was in the fourth year. 
8 
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70 BOMDLUS. 

-with inhabitants, very few of wliich were lattrted, the great* 
' est part consisting of a mixed^rabble of mean and obscure pev- 
sons, to whom no reg^d was .paid, and who wbre not expect- 
ing to settle in any place whatevery the enteiprise naturally 
took that turn; and ne hoped that from this attempt, thbum 
not a just one, some alliance and union witj[i the Sabmes would 
be obtained, when it appeared that they treated die women 
kindly. In order to thi3, he first gave out that he had found 
the altar of some god, which had been covered with eaitii. 
This deity they called Consus, meaning either the God of 
Counsel (for with them the word eonmUum has that sieaifiea- 
tion, and their chief magistrates afterwards were Consuls, per- 
sons who were to consuU'tht pubUc foodj, or else the ikiue»- 
trian Neptune; for the altar in the Circus Maximus* is not 
visible at other timies, but during the Circensian games it is 
uncovered. Some say, it was proper that the altar' of that god 
should be under ground, because counsel should be as private 
and secret as possible. Upon this discovery, Romulus, by 
. proclamation, appointed, a day for a splendid sacrifice, with 
public games and showta. JVfjultitudes assembled! at the time, 
and he himself presided, sitting among his Qobles, clothed in 
purple. As a signal for the assault'he wastp rise, gather- up 
nis rpbe^ and fold it about him. • Many of his people wore 
swords that day^ and kept their eyes, upon him, watching for 
the signal; which was no sooner given than they drew them, 
and,, rushing on with ^ shout, seized the daughters of the Sa- 
bines, but quietly i^ffered the men to escape* Some say only 
itbirty were carried off, who each gave name to a tribe; but 
Valerius Antius makes their number five hundred and twenty- 
seven; and, according to JubflLyf^there were six hundred and 
eighty-three, all vimns. ' This was ijie best apology for Ro- 
mulus; for th.ey hacT taken but one married woman, named 
Hersilia, who wds afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling 
them; and her they took by inistake. as they were not incitea 
to this violence by lust or injustice, out by their desire to con- 
ciliate and unite the two nations in tiie stropgest ties. Some 
tell us Hersilia was married to Hostilius, one of the most 
eminent men among the Romans; others, that Romulus him- 
self married her, and had two children by her; a daughter 
named Prima, on account of her being first-oom, and an only 
son, whom he called Aollius, because of the great concourse 

. * That is to«ay, in the place where Aaciu IbitiuB afterwards buik the 
great Circus. for hone and chariot races. 

t'This was the son of Jaba» king of Mauritania^ who, being brought veiy 
jravag a cuiliye to Rome, was instnioted in the fionan and Grecian ]itet». 
tore, and became an excellent historiaaik Dionynos of Halicamassos has 
followed hb account - c ' 
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BOMULUS. 71 

of people to him, bat tfler^sges Abitlius. This aocount we 
have from Zenodotus of Traezene^ but Jie is contradicted in it 
by mluiy other histoi'ians. 

. Among those that con^mitted this ispe^ wearetold, 9pmeof 
the meaner sort happened to be carrying offa virgin of uncoip- 
mon beauty and stalaare; and yfben some of superior rank that 
met them attempted to take her from them, tliey cried out they 
were conducting ber to Taksius, a youne man of excellent 
character. When they heard this, they applauded their designi; 
and some even turned back and acisompanied them with the 
utmost satisfaction,, all the way exclai^ang Talasius. Hence 
this became a term in ^the nuptial sonss of the Romans, as 
Hymenaeus is in those of the Greeks^ for Taksius is said to 
have been Very happy in mamajge. But Sextius Sylla, the 
Carthaginian, a Sman beloved both by <^ the Muses and Graces, 
told me, that this was the word which Romulus gave as a sig- 
nal for ihe rape. All of them, therefore, as they were carry- 
ing off die virgins, cried out^Talasius^and thence -it still con- 
tinues the <^ustom at,marriage$. Most writers, however,, and 
Juha in particulaf, ' are of opinion, that it is only an incite- 
Qient to ^ood housewifery and spintaiQ^, which the word 7b-: 
loM signifies; Italian terms being at thtStime-tiius mixed with 
Greek^^ If this be. right, and tne Romans did then use the 

* The origiiud, wbicl) nute thus, Qi h «a^(toi fofj^uvtr^J^ mm. 4 Jf/^ tcfh 
wiifdutyji^tf wtu Mr ^ajp>«cr mm *raMt^ia9y urm t9*n roic BiMnuutf tn^fuurt *tm 
Itdoaiutf isnxtxvfiioa/fj 18 manifest^ corrupted; and all the former tnuialations, 
following^ corrupt reading, aasert whact is utterly 5]8e, namely,—** that no 
Greek tenna^ were then mixed with the language of Italy." The conttary 
apj^ean from Plutarch's life of Noma, wher^ Greek, tenna are mentiofied as 
frequently uaed by the Bomansy /rm 2M>mim «n/<«mr ivn fooif^ » nv rote 

But, not to baye recourse' tofacts, let us inquire into the- several former 
txansbuions. The X^tin mns thus: — Plerique (inter qiipB ul JubaJ adhorto' 
Honem ei indtatianenh ad laborU 9eduUtaUm et iamjtdwn^ qudd Gned rakao-utr 
tSeumi, een$enty nonditm id tempons BaUdi oeriiatetim Ormda eonfiuis. The 
English thus: — « Bat most are of opinion, and JTuba in particalar» that tfaia 
word Takuius was used to new-marriied^ womejo. By way of iacitem^nt to 
housewifery; for the Greek word Thheia signifies tpinningf and ^ the lan- 
guage of Italy was not yet mixed with the Greek." • The French of Dacier 
Uius-^** Cependant la pltkpsM des auteun croient, et Juba est m£me xle 
eette OjbinlOn, que ce mot n'^tdit qu'une exhortation qu'on fiusoit aux ma- 
rines id^uma* le tivTsul, qiti connate i filer de h. lame, que les Grecs appel- 
lent TakmOt car en ce tems-lik la langue Grecque n'avoit pas encore ^te cor- 
rumpue pv les mots Latins." Thus they declare with one. consent, that 
the lanpiage of Italy was not yet mixed with, the Greek; though it ap- 
p^axB, m>m what wati said imrnediately before, that ToZotna, a Greek term» 
was made use of in that hmgugge. Instead, therefore of mto, ni4 ydt we. 
4iou]d most certunly read »T«, tlms: vn v6vt mn ExA^waoff trntmajn rm It«ui«m 
trSMyo/uiiwr, ** the luiguage of Italy being at that time tnus mixed with 
QteSk terms^for inbUnce, Tahtia" By mis emendation, which conai«ti 
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word Taiama in the saane sen^ with th&Greeby another «nd 
more probable reason of the custom may be assigned. For 
^en the Sabines, after the war with w Romans^ were re- 
conci)ec(, conditions were obtained for the women, that they 
shopU not be obliged by their husbands to do any other worJt 
besides spinnings it was customary, therefore, ever after, that 
they who ^ye the hride,* or conducted her home, or werepre^ 
sent on the occasion, should cry out, amidst the mirth or the 
weddme, mUuim$ intimating that she Waa not to be employed 
in any bd)our but that of spmning. And it is a custom still 
observed for the bride not to go over the threshold of her. hus- 
band's house herself, but to be' carried over, because the Sabine 
virgins did not go in voluntaril3r, but were carried in by vio- 
lence. Some add, that the bride's hair is parted wim tiie 
point of aspw, in meinory of tiie first marriages being; 
Drought about in a warlike manner; of which we have spoken 
more folly in the Book of Qiiesdons. This rape was Commit- 
ted en the rightsenih day (rf! die month tbeik called Sextilis, 
now August, at which tinte th& fetft of the Qoftscndia is kept . 

The Sabines w«i<e a Bmn^ous and watHke people, but t^ey 
dwelt ifi URWalled towns; thinking it became mem, who were 
a colotiy of the Laeeidsftmonians, to be bold and fearte^Sr But 
as they saw ttiemselV6s'boQAd by suoh ple<k^s, and were very 
solicitous for their daughters, they sent ailmbassadors to Romu- 
lus with modeiate and equitable demands; that he should re^ 
turn them the young women, and disavow the violence, and 
then the two nations should proceed to establish a correspon- 
dence, and contract alliances in a friendly and l^al way. 
Rotnulus^ however, refused to part with the young women, 
and entreated the Sabines to give their sanction to what had 
been done; wh^^upon some^of .them tost time in consultmg 
and making preparations. But Acron, king of the Ceninen- 
sians, a man of spirit, and an able general, suspected the ten- 
dency of Romulus's first enterprises; tod, when he had be-, 
haved so boldly in the rape, looked upon him as one that 
would grow formidable, and indeed insufferable to his neigh- 
only of the mtSii alteration of the w into % the senile ia easy; tke oontezft 
clear; Phitazch is reconciled to himself, and fieed from the chi^ge'of con- 
tiadieting in one bteath what he had asserted in another. . 

If this wanted anv other lupparty we mifffat allege a passage from Plu- 
iaaroh'ii MarCeUus^ wnich, as well as that ^Uie li|e of Numa, is express and 
dedttVe. Speaking; there of the derivation of the woid FereMmf an ap- 
pefiatipn which JUpiter probably first had in the time of Bomnks^ on occa- 
sion of lus consecrating to him the tppUa cpimot one accoont he gives of 
the matteil is, that Ferebrius viaAt be derived from f^nyev^ the v^icle on 
which the trophy was carried* nmt wr *EMjnnU '^ma^wt m 94MJtf ww 
2g^JJ«W«« w A^rnmi ** for at that time th^ Greek language was much 
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MNirsy erceft be w^ere cha^tiMd. A^trtm, tKereforej^^ ^prent to 
seek, the etnemy, and Romulus prepared tor^reeeive him/ 
When they came in sight* and had well viewed each other, 
a challenge for single combat was mutually given, their forces 
standing under arms in silence. Romidus on tiiis. occasion 
made a vow, that if he conquered his enemy, he would him- 
self de£cate his adversary'sarmd to Jupiter. In consequence 
oC wbichi he both overcame Acron, ana, after battle was join- 
ed, routed -his iarmy and took bis city; but he did no injury 
to its inhabitants, Unless it were such toorder them to demol- 
ish their houses, imd follow him to Rome, as citizens entitled 
to equal privileges with the irest , Indeed, tfiere was nothing 
that contributed ^r^ to the greatness of Rome, than that 
she was always uniting and incorporating with bcnrself those 
whom she eonduered. Romtdus having considered how he 
BhouU per^rm n» v«lw in the most acceptable manner to Ju- 
piter, and withal make tiie {Mfoeession most agreeable to his 
people, cat down a g;re«t oak that gr^w {a Hie camp/ and 
oewed it into Aie firun^ of a trophy; to this he fasten^ 
Acrofi's whole suit- of armoury disposed in its proper form; 
theti he put on his own robes, and wearing a crown of laurel 
on his head, his hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy 
erect utK>n his light shoulder, and so marched on^ singing the 
song ot victory tefore his troo^M, which folliorwed^ completely 
armed, while the.citizeiks received him with joy and admira-' 
tion. This procession was the origin and model oT future^ 
triumphs. The trophy was dedfeated to Jupiter Fetelrius, 
so called from the LaQn tvordj^nr^* to smite; for Romohia 
had preyed that he might have power to smite his adversary, 
and kill him. Varro says, this sort of tipoils is termed ofiifkayj 
from MS, which signiim riches; 'but more probably they are 
so styled from €pu$^ the meaning of which is action; for when 
the geneiral of 401 army kills the eaiemy's general with his 
own nsitad, then only he is allowed to coasecrate the spoil* 
called aptma^ as the sole performer of that iction.f This ho- 

* Or ftom the wotd ibfe, to earty, becatise Ifomiilut had himidf emied 
ta ih^ tfmple of Jupfer the annoor of the 1diij( he had killedt or; mora 
probabtyvfrom Uie Greek woid pkfintnnt whidi Lvrj caUsin ijtAMjmuhmh 
and which properly iigiufios a MfpAtf* 

f Festus derives Uie wovd opima from op9^ which wgsa^e^ the earth, and 
the riches it produces; 80 that opittia spoHa, according to that writer, signify 
rich ij>oili. 

# llkb ii livy's aoeottiit of the matter; Imt Tarto, as ^aoced by r estu% 
teUs as, • Ikoman migfat be entilM to the taoUa tuim&t thdu^ but n pt>* 
nte soklier, tnilei maninuJarUf provided ne killed and dMpoiled the 
enemy's general Accordingly, Comelius Cossus had th^m for killing To- 
himnttls,.ldng of the Tnseaas though Cossus was but a tribune, who 
foiu;ht under the comnuuid of iEmilhts. C^us, therefore. In aU probabifi- 

Vol. 1. M 8» 
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of thits^ were- poshine: forward into it, bat bj good foHuoe 
were prevented; fot Cartius, a man of high distinction and 
aairtt^ beine mounted on a rood tors^, advanced a considert* 
Re way bemre llierest'* I^aently his horse plunged into the 
sloiighy and for a while he ecEdeavoured to disenpge him, eiH 
conraging him with his voice^ aod ur^ng him with blows; but 
finding w ine&ctual, he cj^itted hiim and sav<ed himodf. 
From nim the place to this Tory tim^ is called tiie Curtian lake. 
The Sabines, haiving escaped this danger, bejz»n the fight with 
great braVerp^. The victory inclined to neruier side^ thou^ 
many were slain, and amjpng the rest Hottilkw^ who, they 
say^ was htisband to HersiKa, and mndfather to that^ Hosti- 
lius w)m reigned after Noma. It is probable there were many 
other battles in a short time; but the most memorable was the 
last, in which Roitoulus having received a Wow upon the head 
with a' stone, waft dmost beaten down to the ground, and no 
longer able to oppose the enemy; then th^ Romans gave way^ 
ana were driven from the plain as br as'the Palatine hill. By 
this time Romulus, recovering from the shock, endeavoured 
by force to stop h^ mei> in their flight, and loudly called up- 
on them to stand and renew the eogagement^ but when he saw 
the rout was general, and that no one had codrage to face 
about,, he lifted up nis hands towards heaven, and prayed 
to. Jupiter to: stop the anhy , and to le^-establisfa and maintain 
the Roman cause, which was now in extreme danger*' When 
the prayer ended, many of the fiieitiyes were struck with re- 
verence for their king, and their foar was chanced into eou- 
nge; They first stepped, where now atands the temple of 
Jopiter Stator, so eallea, from his putting a stop to their fli^l 
There they engiMd agaiiiy and repolsed the Sabines as m* aa 
the palace now odled tlegia^ and the temple of Vesta. 

When they Were preparing here to renew the combat, with < 
the same animosity as at fir^ their ardour was repressed by 
an astonishing spectacle^ Which the powers ef kaguage are 

^livy and IliDf9^tia»c#IlifieftniMn» relate th«^ matter ofherwke. Thef 
tellufl,tktttGurihBatiMtrepal9edthe Eonnaif butbcui^inliistiimovcs^ 
poweied by Bemolui, and endeavowing^ to make med hia Fetreal^ he hap- 
pened to nit into the lake, which from Uiat time oore his name; for it waa 
called lAcusCurtiuBy ^ten when it was dried up, and almost in the centre 
of the Roman forum. Prociliiiff sava^ ihatthe earth having opened, the 
Anupicea declared it necessary^ tor the safety of the republic, that the 
Imcfest man ia the oiltr should throw himself into thegulf; wheMupon one 
Corthia, mountiiif on hocadiack, leaped farmed) into it, and the gulf kn- 
inediately closed. Before the building of the common sewers, this pool waa 
a sort of sink, which received all thelilth of the dtv. Some writei^s think 
that it received its name ftonl Cnitiua the oonaul, colleague to M. Genuciua^ 
because he caused it to be watled* in, by the- advice of me Aruspices, after 
it had been stMck with fightning. Vano de ling. Lat. 1. hr. 
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BDMUnS. Vt 

mMb to deserHie^ The dan^terB 6f the Sfthines, that litil 
been {brciUy carried off^ appeared rn^ung this way and that, 
with loud cries and lamentations/ like persons distractedy 
amidst thedrawQ swords, and oyer the ^lead bodies, to come 
at their husbands and father; some carrying their infants in 
their arms, some darting forward, lidth dishevelled hair, but 
all calMng;i hj turns, both opon the Sabines and the Romans 
by the tenderest names. Both parties were extremely moved,. 
and room was made for tihem between tiie two armies* Thm^ 
lamentations pierced to the utmost raixks, and all were deep- 
ly afTected, particularly, when thjeir upbraiding and compIaint» 
ended in supplication and entreaty. ^ < What jreat injury have 



we done you,^^ said they. *' that we have suffered, and Jlo still 
suffer, w> mmy' miseries? We were carried off by those who 
now have us y^iolentiiy and illesally; after thkivioleiiee wfe were 
so long ne^ected by our brdthei^, our fathers, and relations, 
thftt we were necessitated to ukiite jn the stronsest ties with 
those that were the oI:geGts of our hatred; ana we n^- now 
brought to tremble for the men thsit had injured us so* much 
when we sise them in danm) ami to lainent Aem ^en they 
fidl; for vou came not to deliver ua from violence, while vir«- 
eins, or to avenge ourcause^ but now-you tear the wives from 
tiieir husbands, «nd the mothers from their childFen; an as6is(>- 
anoe niore grieroiiB to us than aB your neglect and diaregiuTL 
Such love, we cixperienced from them, and such compasaioti 
from you. Were the war Undertaken in. some other cause, 
yet«arely }rou would stop its ravages for us, who have itiade 
you fathers-in-law and gnndfathers, or otherwise placed you 
m some near affinity to those whpm you seek to destroy; bat 
if the war be for us, take us, with your sons-in-law and their 
children, and restore ys to our parents bbA kindred; but d^ 
not, we beseech jrou, rob us «f our children and husbands, lest 
we become, captives again." Hersilia having said a great 
deal to this purpose, and others joining in the same request, 
a trucei was agreed upon, and the generals proceeded to a con- 
ference. In the meantime, the women nreseotefd their husr 
bands and children to their fathers and brothers, brought rer 
fr^imients to those that wanted them, and carried the wound- 
ed holne to be cured. Here they showed them, that they .had 
the ordering 6f their own houses, what attentions their bus* 
bands paid xh&ifin and wi^ what respect and indulgence >they 
were teeated. Upon thi& a peaoe was ponduded, the condi- 



tions of which were, that mm of the Women as chose to re- 
main with their husbands, should b^ exempt from all labour 
and drud^ry, excgpt spinning, as we have mentioned above; 
that thecity should be inhal»i&d by the Romans and Sabinec^ 
in common, with the name of Rome, from Bomuliis; but thai 
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alhthe citizens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, and'the 
country^ of Tatius, should be called Quirites;* and that the 
regal power, and the command of the army, should be 
equally shared between them. The place where these articlet 
were ratified, is still ca}led'^Comitium,t from the Latin word 
eotre,. which signifies /o oMemMe. 

The city haying doubled' the number of its inhabitants, a 
hundred addition^ senators Were elected from amotir the Sa« 
bines, and the legions were to consist of six thousand foot, and 
six hundred horse.! The people* too, were divided into 
three tribes, ^led Rhamn^ses, trom Romuluss Tatiensed, 
from Tatius; and Lucereo^s, from the Iausum or Grove, whelre 
the asjrlum stood, whither mai^y had fled, and were admit* 
ted citizens. That they were precisely three, appekrs from 
the very name of Trih^, and that of their chief officers, who 
were called Tribunes.^ Each tribe contained. ten Owrixy or 
wards, which some sav were called after the Sabine women. 
But this seems, to be fuse, for many of theni have their names 
fi»m the several quarters of the city which were assigned to 
them. Many honooiible privili^es^. however, were confer^ 
red won the women^ some of which w^re these: that the inen 
should give lh«ii the way, wherever they: met them; that 
ihey should not meiition an obscene word, or appear naked, 
before them; that, in case of their killing any person, they 
should not be tried before the ordinary judges) and. that their 

* Tht word Qucri^ in the S^mie bnguage, ajgnified bodi a dnt, and % 
varli]ce dehy umed with k dart It it uncertain whether the god gave 
name to the dart, or the dart to the god; bat howeVer that be, this god 
QuSzu or Quirinua, was either M&rs, or some other god of war, and was wor- 
shipped in Roine till Honmhis, who, after his death, was honoured with the 
mine QuiiinQB,' took his place. 

t'The Comitinm was at -U^e^fbot of the hilLPatoHnnsj oreivaffainst the 
Ci^toL . Mot 6r from thence the two kings built the tonple m Vulcan, 
where t^ey usually met to consult the senate about the most important af- 
fiurs. 

\ Rpauld, in lus animidyeraions upon Plutarch, has discovered two con- 
siderable enors in this place. The first is, that Plutarch affirms tker^ 
were six hundred hone put by Bomuhia in eVeiy legion^ whereas there 
never were, at any time, so many In any of the legions. , For there were at 
first two hundred horae in each (cffion; after that, they 'rose to three hun- 
dred, and at last to four hundred, Dut never came up to si^ hundred. In 
the second place, he telb us^ that Romulus made the lenon to consist of six 
thousand foot; whereas, in his time, it was ^ever more ttum Uu«e thousand. 
It is said by some, that Marius was thie fint who raised'the legion to six 
thousand; b«t liyy informs us, that that augmentation was mpde by Sdpio 
Afticanus, long before M^irins. After the expulsion of the kings, it was 
augment^ fix>m three to four thousand, and some time after to five, and at 
last b^ Sdpio (as we haVe said) to six. But this waa never done but upon 
pressmg occasions. The stated force of a legion was four thousand ioot» 
and two hundred hone. "... 
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chBdren. should wear ,«a ornament about their necks, called 
BuUcy* from its likeness to a bubble, and a garment bordered 
with purple. The two kings did not presently unite their 
eouncils, each meeting;, for some time, their hundred senators 
apart; bat afterwards th^y all assembled toother. .Tatius dwelt 
where the temple of Moneta; now stands, and Romulus by the 
Steps of die Fair Shore, as they are called, at the descent from 
the Falatine hill to the Oreat Circus; There, we are told, 

E»w the sacred Comel-tree, the fabulous account of which is, 
t Romulus once, to try his strength, threw a spear, whose 
shaft was of cornel-wood, from Mouni Ayentine to that place; 
the head of which stuck so deep in the eround, that no one 
could pull'it out, though many fried; a^d the soil being rich, 
so nourished the wood^ that it^hot forth branches, and became 
a trunk of cornel, ^ot considerablis bi^ess. This posterilr 
preserved with a religious care, as a thing emin^tly saered, 
and, therefore^ l)uilt a wall about itf and when any one that . 
ammaohed it, saw it not- very Nourishing and green, but in- 
efmiBg to fjBkdeand wither, he presently proclaimed it to all he 
met, who, as if they Were to assist in case^ of fire, cried out 
for water, and fan from all quarters with full vessels to the 
place. But when Cains Ceesar ordered the steps to be repair- 
ed, and the workmen we]n& di^ng near it, it is ssdd, they in- 
advertently injured the roots m such a manner, that tiie tree 
withered away. •.•.;..' 

The Sahines received the Rot^an monihs. All that is of 
importance on this subieet is mentioned in tiie life of Nnma. 
Romulus, 6n the other Band, came into the use of their shield^ 
making an alteration in his own armour, and that of the Ro- 
mans, who before wore bucklers in the manner of ^e Greeks. 
They mutually celebrated each other's feasts and sacrifices, 
not abolishing those of either nation, but over and^ove ap- 
pointing some new ones; one of wmeh is the Matrondlia,! 

• Tiie ^oang men, when they took apon tbem the Tbgei tirilui or nan's 
robe, qttitted the JBiuBa^ wlu^h is supposed to have, been a Httle faoUow ball 
of gpold* and made'an ofieringf of it to the Bii Lirii^ or household gods. As 
to the FnOexkif or robe ed^d ^wHh piu|)le, it was worn by piht tiXl their 
marriage, and by boys, tiE tney were seventeen'. But what m tne time of 
Romiihis was a mark of (fistincdon for the children of the Sabine womAi, 
became afterwards very common^ ibr eyen the chUdren of the HiberHf or 
freedmen, wore it - . . ^ 

f Bating tiiis feast, sach of the Boman women as were married, senre^ 
their daves at table, and received presents from thdr husbands^ as the hus- 
bands did from their wives in the bme of the Saturnalia. As the festival of 
^e MatronaBa was not onfy observed in honour of the Sabine women, but 
consecrated to Mars, and^ as some will have it, to Juno Lucina, sacrificea 
were offered to both these deities. This feast wa» the subject of Horace's 
Ode« JUMmv oMfB qmdagam CfdenSis, &c. and Ovid describes it ^ large 
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loflitutoi id hoBOvr of the ivomeA, for tfieir piifctia^iB nd to 
the war; aod another, the Gameatalia. * Canaenta is by some 
8up|>oaed to be one of the destimes who presides over iittinan 
nativities^ tfaereforOf she is povticiilajrik worshipped by ino^ 
thers. Otfa^s aaj, jshe was wife to ifTaoder t^e AiyAdian, 
and a woman addicted to dlVinajtiony who received inspiratioiis 
from Apollo, and deliFOisad .oraoles in Terse; theboe' ealled 
£armeiitBi, for tormina signifies v^me^ but her proper name 
as is agreed on aH, hands, waS' Nicostrsta. Others again, wi^ 
greater probability lissert, that the formdrnam^ wassmnen her 
.becaose die was distracted wiA entbosiastie fury; wr emrtn 
imskU signifies i^btwoa^t. Qf thefeaat^of Palilia^ wehave al- 
ready given an account. As for libe Lupercsitia,^ by thetime, it 
ishoiud seem to he a fieast.oC lustration;' for it was .celebrated 
on one of the ins[uspicious days of the month of Februanr, 
which name denotes it to b^ th6 monlli of purifying; and the 
.day was formerly cJBdled Felhruata. But the true meanin^g^of 
JLupercalia is the feast of wolvesj and it seems, for that reason, 
io be <very ancient, afi received umm tiie Arcadians who'came 
over with Evander. This is ithettneral opinite. But the 
•term may be deiiv<ed from htfia a m^^wdf; dor we see tiie Iai- 
perci hiBgia their course from the nlaee whene they say Ro- 
mulus was exjposed. However,, it we icoasider the oevemo- 
nies, the reason, of the name aeems hard to guess: for £i«t, 
goats are killed^ then two^noblemen's sons are introdoced, 
and some file to stain- their.* ibrdieada with a bloody knife, 
others^ to wipe off the stain diiecdy, with wool steeped in 
inilk, whi^ they bring iw that purpose. When it ia wip- 
ed o£^ the young men are to laugk* Af)ier diis they out 
tii6 goats' skins in pieces, and «un about all naked,- except their 
3iiddle,' and ksh with those tboi^aH they meet The young 
womeQ avoid not the stroke, as they idiinkit assists cobocm- 
tionand di&ld-biKth. Another thine proper to tiiis ^east i^ 
for the Luperci to sacrifice a doj^. Butas, who in his Elegies 
has given a fabulous acicount ku tiie origin of the Roman in- 
stitutions, writes,.that when Romulus hiEl overcome Amulius, 
in tibe transports of victory, he ra^ with ereat speed to the 
place where the wolf auclued him 9nd his orother, when' in- 
fants; and that this feast is:celeb]cated> and the young noble- 

ittthe Third Book of FUti. Dader sayit, bf mist^e, tfiatthis feast vat 
kept on the 1st of A^, iiiftead.Qf.the lit of ]fuch» and the IbmieraBn- 
gfiih annotator haafouowed him. 

* thiaiaavery solemn feast, Jcept on the 11th of Januarr, mider the 
CamlQi» near the Caimental |^. *t\iitj begved of this goddeaa to render 
their women ftuitfiil, and to give them happy aelnreiiea. 

t TUft ftstivalwasvcelebrated on the llth of Febniaiy^ in honour uf the 
.godPan. 
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men run, in imitation of that'action, striking all thatt are in 
their way: — . 

Ai the fiunM twins of Rome, AmiiKiu slBiiiy 
Vnm Alba poor'd, and with tfafsir leoking swocds 
SahitedaU they met • 

And the touching of the forehead with a bloody knife, is a 
symbol of that slaughter and danger, as the wiping off the 
blood with milk is in memory of their first nourisnment But 
'Caiu0 Acilius relates, that beu>re the building of Rome, Romu- 
lus and Remus having lost their cattle^ first prayed to Faunus 
for success in the search of them, and then ran out naked to 
seek them, that they might not be incommoded with sweat: 
therefore the Luperei run about naked. As ijo the doe, if 
this be a feast of lustration, we may suppose it is sacrificed, in 
order to be used in purifying; for the Greeks^ in their puri- 
fications, make use of dogs, and perform the ceremonies miich 
thejr call PmskuIakUtmn. But if these rites are observed, in 
gratitude to the wolf that nourished and preserved Rommu^ 
It is with propriety they kill a dog, because it is an enemy to 
wolves; yet, perhaps, nothing more was meant by it than to 
punish that creature for disturbing the Luperei in their run- 
ning. 

Komvdus is likewise said to have introduced the sacred fire, 
and to have appointed the holy virgins called Vestals. * Others 
attribute this^ to Numa, but allow that Romulus was remark- 
ably^ strict in observing other relieious rites, and skilled in 
divination; for which purpose he bore the lAhMa. This is a 
crooked staff, with which those Chat sit to observe the flight 
of birds,t describe the sevieral quarters of the heavens. It was 
kept in the Capitol, but lost when Rome was taken b^ the 
Gauls; afterwards, wh^i the barbarians had Quitted it, it was 
found buried deep in ashes, untouched by the fire, whilst every 
thing about it was destroyed and consumed. Romulus dso 
enacted some laws; amongst the rest that severe one, which 
forbidfl the wife in any case to leave her husband,} but gives 

* FlntBich meaos that Romulus wm the tint who introdaeed the tacfed 
fixe at Borne. That there were Testal .Tirgiitty however, befiare thu^ mt A]ba» 
we are ceit»]], beeanse the mother oEBomnlus was one of them. The n- 
cred and perpetual fire was not onljr kept up m Wtjf but in Bgyp^ hi PcTr 
aia» in Gceeee, and afanoat m all nations. 

f The Augurs. 

\ Tet this pririlegey wlich Phxtarch thinks a ha»!Uhip upon the wo men, 
was indulged^ 'men by Moses in Rxeater latxtnde. The women* howerer, 
among tile Bomans, came at length to dirorce tiieir husbands, as sppean 
fium Jurensi (8«t ix.) and Martial (L z. ep. 41.) At the sa me tan e, it 
must be observed, to the honour of Roman virtue, that no divoree was 

Vol. I. ^N 9 
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the husband pow6r to divorce his wife^ ia case of her poison* 
ine his children, or counterfeiting his keys, or being guilty of 
aouHery. But if, on any other occasion, he put her away, she 
was td nave one moiety of his goods, and the other was to be 
consecrated to Ceres; and whoever put away his wife was to 
make an atonement to thq gods of the earth. It is something 
p^cular, that Romulus appointed no punbhnient for actual 
parricides, but called all murder parricide, looking upon this 
a3 abominable; and^e other as impossible. For many a^s, 
indeed, he seemed to have judged rightly; no one was ffuilty 
of that crime in Rome for almost six ntmdred years; and Lu- 
cius Ostius, after the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to have 
been the first that murdered his father. 
In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of his friends 
• and kinsmen meeting certain ambassadors who were going 
from Laurentum to Some,* attempted to rob them on the 
road, and, as they would not sufier it, butstooa in their own 
defence, killed them. As this was an atrocious crime, Romu- 
lus required that those who committed it should immediately 
be punished, hut Tatius hesitated and put it off. This was 
the first occasion of any open -variance' between them; for till 
now they had behaved themselves as if directed by one soul, 
and the administratioh had been carried on' with all possible 
unanimity* The relations of those that were murdered, find- 
ing they could have no legal redress from Tatius, fell upon 
him and slew hjm at Laviniuin, as he was offering ^crifice 
with Romulus ;t but they conducted Romulus back with ap- 
plause, as a prince who paid all proper regard to justice. To 
the body of Tatius he gave an honourable interment, at Armi- 
lustrium,t on Mount Aventine; but he took no care to re- 
venge his death on the persons that killed him. Some histo- 
rians write, that the Laurentians in great terror gave up the 
murderers of Tatius; but Romulus let th6m go, saying — 
^^ Blood with blood should be repaid." This occasioned a re^ 

known at Borne for five hundred and twenty veaift. One P. SemBaa, or 
Canrilius Spuriua, was the first of the Romans that ever put away hiawife. 

* DionysiuB of Halicamassus sajns, they were ambateadorB from Laviniuin^ 
who had oeen at Rome to complain of the mcuraons made by some of Ta- 
tius^s fiienda upon their tenitories; and that as they were returning, the 
Sabines lay in wait for them on the Toad, atiipped Uiem, and killed sevesal 
of them. Lavinuun and Laurentum were neignbouring towns in Latitun. 

f Probably this was a sacrifice to the Dii Indigenes of Tjitium, in which 
Rome was i^uded But Lic'inius writes, that 'ni.tius went not tluther with 
Bonralusy nor on account of the isacrificey but that he went alone to persuade 
the inhabitants to pardon the murderers. ^ ^ 

^ The place was so called, because of a cetemony of the same name, ce- 
lebrated even vear on the 19th of October, when uxe troops were moster- 
ed» and puxinea by sacrifices. 
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port, andy indeed a strong suspicion, that he was not sorry to 
eet rid of his partner in the government. None of tnese 
uiings, however, occasioned any disturbance or sedition 
among theSabines; but partly out of regard for Romulus, 
partly out of fear of his power, or because they reverenced 
nim as a god, they all continued well afiected to him. This 
veneration for him e^ttended to many other nations. The an- 
cient Latins sent: ambassadors, and entered into league and 
alliance with him. , Fidenae, a city-in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, he took, ad isomie say^ by sendins a booy of horse be- 
fore with orders to break the ninges of the ^ates, and then 
appearing unexpectedly in person. .Others will have it, that 
the Tidenates first attackea and ravaged the Roman territo- 
ries, and were carrying off considerable booty^ when Romulus 
lay in ambush ibr tnem, cut many of them oa, and took their 
city. He did not, however, demolish it^ but made it a Roman 
colony, and sent into it two thousand nve hundred inhabit- 
ants on the Idth of April. 

After this, a plague broke out, so fatal, that people died of 
it without any previous sickness; while the scarcity -of fruits, 
and barrenness of the cattle, added to the calamity. It rained 
blood too in the city; so that their unavoidable sufTerings 
were increased with the terrors of superstition: and when the 
destruction spread itself to Laurentum, then ail agreed it was 
for neglecting to do justice to the murderers of vie ambassa- 
dors and of Tatius, that the divine vengeance ]^ursued botl> 
cities. Indeed, when those murderers w6re given im and 
punished by both parties, their, calamities visibly abotea; and 
Homulus purified the city with lustrations, which, ttiey teU 
us, are yet celebrated at the Ferentine gate. Before the pesti- 
lence ceased, the peopte of Cameria* attacked the Romans, 
and overran the country, thinking them incapable of resist- 
ance by reason' of the sickness.^ But Romulus soon met ihem 
in the field, gave them batHe, in which he killed- six thousand 
of them, tooK their city, and transplanted half its remaining 
inhabitants to Rome; adding, ^on the first of August, to those 
he left in Cameria, double their number from Rome; so many 
people had he to spare in about sixteen years time from the 
puilding of the city. Among olher spoils, he carried from 
Cameria- a chariot of brass, which he consecrated in the tem- 
ple of Vulciaui, placing upon it his own statue orowned by 
victory. 

His a£fairs thUs flourishing, the weaker part of his neigh- 
bours submitted, satisfied, ifthey could but live in peace; but 

* This was a town which Romulus had taken before. Its old mhabitants 
took this opportunity to rise in aims, and kin the Roman gaitison. 
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the more powerful, dreading or envying Romuliuu thoiq^t 
they should not by any means let him go unnoticed, but op- 
pose and put a stop to his growine greatness. The Veientes, 
who had a strong city and extensive country,* were the first 
of the Tuscans who began the war, demanding Fidene as 
their property. But it was not only unjust, but ridiculous, 
that they, who had given the people of Fidenae no assistance 
in the greatest extremities, but. had suffered them to perish, 
should cnallengid their houses and lands now in the possession 
of other masters. Romulus, therefore^^ gave them a con- 
temptuous answer; upon whidi they divided their forces into 
two bodies; one attacked the garrison of Fidense, and the 
other went to meet Romulus. That which went against Fi- 
dene defeated the Romans, and killed two thousifhdof them; 
but the other was beaiten by Romulus, with the loss of more 
than eij^t thousand men. They gave battle, however, once 
m(Nre at Fidene, where all allow the victory was chiefly owing 
to Romulus himself, whose skill and couri^ were then re- 
markably displayed, and Whose strength and swiftness appear- 
ed more than human. But what some report is entirely fabu- 
lous, and utterly incredible, that there f^ll that day fourteen 
thousand men. above half of whom Ronyulus slew with his 
own hand. For even the Messeitians seem to have been ex- 
travagant in their boasts, when they tell us Aristomenes of- 
fered a hecatomb three sever?! times, for having as oflen 
billed a.hundred LacedsBmonianit After the Veientes were 
thus ruined, Romulus suffered the scattered remains to escape, 
and marched directly to their city. The inhabitants could 
not bear up after so dreadful a blow, but humbly suing for a 
peace, obtained. a truce for a hundr^ years,' by giving up a 
considerable part of their territory ealled Septempe^ium, 
which signifies a district of seven towns, tosewer wi£ the 
saltrpits by the river; besides which, they deavered into his 
hands fifi^ of their nobility as hostages. He triumphed for 
this on tne 15th of October, leading up, among many other 
captives, the general of the Veientes, a man in years, who 
seemed on this occasion not to have behaved witn the pru- 
dence which might have been expected from his iage. Hence 
it is that to this day, when they offer a sacrifice for victory, 
they lead an old nian through tne forum to the Capitol, in a 

* Veu» the capital of T>iicany, was ritoated on a engvy rock, about «ie 
handled forioQgB ih« Bonei and M oompired by Di^^ 
to Athens §ai extent and xiehes. 

f Pausanias confinnsthis account, nientioni]^ both the *im^ and phiee of 
these acfaieTementi^ as well as the hecatombs offered on account of them to 
Jupiter Ithomates. Those wan between the Ifesseniaai and SpartaiMw 
weie about the time of TUUus HostiUus. 
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boy^i robe, edged with puq>ley with a bulla about his oeeky 
and the hmid cries, — << Simlians to be sold;''* for the iSis- 
eans are said to be a colony of the S^rdiana, and Veil is a city 
ofTuacany. 

This was the last of the wan of Romulus. After this he be- 
haved as almost all men do who rise by some ^eat andunez- 
peoted good fortune to diffnitjr and pM>wer; for, exalted with 
ni8.expk>its,'and loftier tn his sentiments, he dropped his 
popular aflabiUty, and assumed the monarch to an ogious de- 
gree. He gave the first offence by his dress; his habit being 
a purple vest, over whid^ he wore a robe bordered with pur- 
ple. He g^ve audience m a chair of state. He had always 
about him a number of young men called Celeres,t from their 
despatch in doin^ business; and before him went men wiUi 
staves to keep offthe populace,. who also wore thongs of lea> 
ther at their girdles, ready to bind. directly any person he 
should order to be bound. .This binding the Latins formerly 
called kgartLt now fUHgartj whence those Serjeants are called 
LkUntMy ana their TodgfoBcet; for the sticks thev used on that 
occasion were mall; thourii, perhaps, at fir^tney were call- 
ed LUartBf and afterwards, j>y putting in a e, JUdareis for thqr 
are the same that the Ghreelcs called ZeUaurgoi (officers for the 
people); and. fei(M in Greek still signifies theptt^^, but loot the 
popuiaee. 

When his vatfdfaiher Numitor died in Alba, though the 
crown undooMedly belonged to him, yet, to please the people, 
he left the administraticm in their own hands; and over the 
SabinesS (in Rome) he appointed yearlv a paiticnlar maj^ 
trate; thus ,teachin|; the.great men of Kome to seek a tree 
commonwealth without a king, and by tunis to rule and to 
obey; for now the patricians had no share in the government, 
but onlv an honourable ,title and appearance, assembling in the 
senaAe-nouse more for form than business. There, with si- 
lent attention, they heard the king give his orders, and differ^ 
ed only from the rest of the peopte in this, that they went 
home witiii the first knowledge ofwhat was determined. This 



* The Vflieiitet» villi Uie adiet\ Qetraani^' weieaooloiiy cf Lydiso^ 
whoK metropolis was the city of Sav£t. Other wiiteoi date this oustom 
ft«n t]>e time cf the ooDmiettof Saidiiiiftby Tlbc^^ 
whenaiichsmiiDbcrofwves vatbfooglalhmitlatiriaiia, that aone were 
to be teen in the muket but Saidiiuaaa. 

f Bomnfaia ordered the Curie to chooaehim a guard cf three h und red 
, ten out qf each Curiae; and theae he caOed Celaea» for the leaaon 



# Phttar^ haift no critical Bkill m the Latin langiii^;«b 

4 Xjfauider and H. Stephanoa are ntionallf enough of opinion» Quit in- 
ilaad orSabmea we ahoidd read AJbaDSiai^ aothe Li^ tnoabtor ren- 
denit. 
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treatment they digested as well as they could; but when, of 
his own authoHty, he divided: the conauered lands among the 
soldiers, and restored the Veientes tncir hostages, without 
the consent o;r approbation of the senate, they considered it as 
an intolerable insult. Hence arose strong suspicions a^nst 
them,, and Romulus soon after unaccountably disappeared. 
This happened on the 7th of July (as it is now called,) then 
QuMUUs and we have no certainty of any thing about it but 
the time; various ceremonies being still pei^formed on that day 
with reference to the ev^nt Nor need .we wonder at this 
uncertainty, since, when Scipio Af^icanus was found dead in 
his house alter supper,*, there wajs no clear proof of the man- 
ner of his death; for some say^ that being hatilrallv infirm, he 
died suddenly; some, that he took poison; and others that bis 
enemies broKe into his house by. night and strangled him. 
Besides, all were admitted to see Scipio's dead body, and 
every one, from Hie sight of it, had his own suspicion or opin- 
ion of the cause. But as Romulus disappeared on a sudden, 
and no part of his body, or even his garments could be found, 
some conjectured, 'that the senators, "who were convened in 
the temple of Vulcan, tell upon him and killed him, after 
which each carried a part away under his gown. Others say, 
that his exit did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, nop in 
the presem:e of the senators only; but while he was holding an 
assembly of the people witjiout.die city, at a, place called the 
Goat's Marsh. The air, on that occasion,' was suddenly con- 
vulsed and altered in a wonderful manner; for the light of the 
sun fadled^t and they were involved in an astonishing darkness, 
attended on every side with dreadful thunderiugs, and tem- 
pestuous winds. The multitude then dispersed and fled, but 
the nobility gadthered into one body. When the tiempest was 
over, and the light appeared again, the people returned to the 
same place, and a very anxious inquiry was made for the king; 
but the patricians* would not suffer them to look closely into 
the matter. They commanded them to honour and worship 

* This was Scipio, the son of Paujus JEmiHus, adopted by Scipio Africa- 
Biu. As he constantly opposed the dedg^ of the Ghux^,' it was supposed 
that his wife Semproiiia, who was sister to those seditious men, took him 
off by poison.' Accoiding to Valerius Maximus, no judicial inquiry was 
made into the cause of his death; and Victor tells us, the corpse was carried 
out, with the free covered with a linen cloth, that the blackness of it might 
notappear.^ 

t Cicero mentions this remakable darkness in a fiiagment of his sixth book 
de Bepub, And it appears from the astronomical tiu>les» that thei^ was a 
great ecUpse cf the sun in the first year of the sixteenth. Olympiad, sa|>pos- 
ed to be mt yeut that Romulus died, on th^ 26th of May « which, connder- 
incf the little exactness there was then in the Roman calendar, miffht yety 
well coincide with the month of July. 
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Roitiulus, who was caught up to heaven, and who, as he had 
been a eracious kine, would be to the Romans a propitious 
deity, upon this, Sie multitude went away with great satis- 
bction^ and worshipped him, in hopes of his favour and protec- 
tion. Some, however, searching more minutely into the affair, 
^ve the patricians no small uneasiness; they even accused 
tiiem of imposing u|)on the people a ridiculous tale, when they 
had murdered the kin^ with their own hands. 

While things were m this disorder, a senator, we are told, 
of great distinction, and famed for sanctity of manners, Julius 
Proculus by name,^ who came from Alba with Romulus, and 
had been his- faithful friend, Went into. the forum, and declar- 
ed upon the most solenin oaths, before all the people, that as he 
W&s travelling oii the road, Romulus met hun, in a form more 
noble and august than ever, and clad in bright and. dazzling 
armour. * Astonished at the si^ht, he said to him, — ^' For 
what misbehaviour of ours, king, or by what accident, have 
you so untimely left us, ip labour under the heaviest ciailumr 
nies, and the whole city to sink uhda* inexpressible sorrow?" 
To which he answered,—** It pleased the gods, my good 
Proculus, that we shoula dwell with men for a time; and after 
. having founded a city, which will be the most i;k>werful &nd 
glorious in the world, return to heaven, from whence we 
came. Farewell, then, and go tell the Romans that, by the 
exercise of temperance and lortitude, they shall attain the 
highest pitch of human greatness^ and I, the god Quirinus, will 
ever be propitious to you.'* . This, by the character and path 
of the relator, gained credit with the Romans, who were 
caught with the enthusiasm, as if fbey had been actually in- 
spired^ and, far from contradicting what they had heard, bade 
adieu to all their suspicions of the nobility, united in the dei- 
fying of Quirinus, and addressed their devotions to him. 
This is very like the Grecian fables concerning Aristeas the 
Prpcoiinesian, and Cleomedes the Astypalesian. For Aristeas, 
as they tell us, expired in a fuller's shop; and when his friends 
came to take away the body, it could not be found. Soon af- 
ter, some persons coming in from a journey^ said they met 
Aristeas travelling towards Croton. As for Cleomedes, their 
account of him is, . that he was a .man of gigantic size and 
strength; but behaving in a foolish and frantic manner, he was 
guilty of many acts of violence. At last he ^ent into a school, 
where he struck ihe pillar that supported the roof with his 
fist, and broke it asunaer^ so that the roof fell in and destroyed 
the children. Pursued for this, he took refuge in a great 
chest, and having shut the lid upon him, he held it down so 

* A descendant of Iiiliis, or Ascanius. 
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fast, that many men together cdul4 not force it open; when 
they hiMd cut the chest in pieces, they could' not find^nim eitiier 
dead or alive. Struck witfi this strange affair, they sent to 
consult a^ oracle at I^elphi, and had from the priestess this 
answer:— 

The mee of h^ero^sends in Cleomedefc 

It is likewise, said that the body of Alcmena was lost, lis 
they were carrying it to the graye^ and- a stone was seen lyine 
on the bier in its stead. Many such improbable tales are tola 
by writers who wanted to deify beings naturally mortal. It is 
indeed impious and illiberal to leave nothing of divinity to 
virtue; but at the same timet to unite heaven and eardi in the 
sime subject, is absuid. We should tiierefore reject fables, 
ipriien we are possessed of undeniable truth; for according to 
Pindar: 

The bodjr vieldi to deaiUi's aD-poweifiil lommooB^' 
While the bright Ullage of eternity 
Bufviv e iu " ' 

This alone is firom the gods; from heaven it comes, and to 
heaven it returns; not iimeed with the body; but when it is 
entirely set free and separate frpm tile body, when it becomes 
disengaged from every thine sensual and unholy. For, in 
the limguage of Heracutus, the pure soul is of superior excel- 
lenee,* darting, from the body like a flash of lightning from a 
cloud; but Hate soul tbat is carnal ahd iminersed in sense,? Kke 

* This is a-reiy difficult passage. . The former ti^lator* with an unjvsti- 
6able liber^, has tamed m»m ya^ 4vxf (i^ tt^wih A virtucui wui ts pwre and 
unmixed Bgki/ which, however excellent tfie sentiment, as bonowed from 
thesccipti]^, where he had found th^ Gvdit Sghtf is by no means the sense 
oftheoriffinaL 

Daoer has trandated it litersify r^CfMseejkci, imd lemarics the pit^^ 
the ezpressionv with respect to lihat position of Hersditiu^ that fiie is the 
fint pnnciple of all things. The French critic went upon the supposed an- 
alo|[y between fire and dryness; but there is a much more natuni and more 
obvious analogy, which majF hdb us to the interpretation of this passage; 
that is, the near relation which dryness has to purity or cleaafinetf; and in- 
deed we find the woid («^ used metaphorically in the latter sense fi^ti 

flfilton, in his CoBBu^ uses the same compaiisout for which, however, he 
Ss iiidd>ted itidier to PhKto than to Plut8rch»— 
■ " ThelavMistetof sin v 
Leta in defilement to the inward parts. 
The soul gro^ clotted b^ contagion, 
Imbodles^ and bnbnite% tiU she quite lose 
The divine property of her first beinr. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp. 
Oft seen in chamal vaults and sepulchr«^ > 
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aheiyy and durk vapour^ with* difficulty is kindled and, as- 
pires. Tliere is therefore no occstBion, against nature^ to send 
the bodies of good men to heaven; but we are to conclude^ 
tha^ virtuous souls, by nature l^ld the divine justice, rise from 
men to h6rt>es, from heroes to genii; igid at last, if, as in the 
Mysteries^ they be perfectly cleansed and purified, shaking 
on all remains of mortalitv, and all the i)Owe^ of the passions, 
then they finally attain tne most glorious And perfect happi-^ 
mess, and ascend from genii to gws, not by the vote orthe 
people^ but by 'the just and estamished order of nature. * 

The simame that Romulus had of Quirinus, some think was 
given him ,as (anotiier) Mars; others, because they call the 
Koman citizens Quiritas; others, again, because the ancients 
gave the name of Quiris to the point of a spear, or to the spear 
Itself ; and that of Juno Quiritus to' the statues of Juno, when 
she was represented leaning on ^a spear. Moreover, they 

arled a certain spear, which was consecrated in the palace, 
ars; and those that distinguished diemselves in^^ar Were 
rewarded with a ^ipear. Romulus, then, as a martial or war- 
rior god, was named Quirinus; uid the hiU on which his tem- 
Sle stands, has the name of Quirinalis <m his account Hie 
ay on wmch he disappeared, is calle4 ^ JUg^ ^ theptopie 
and Nonm C^im^tjna;, because then they ^ out of the city to 
offer sacrifice at the Goat's Marsh. On this occasion 1ile3n>ro* 
nounce aloud some of their proper names, Marcus and Cfaius 
for instance, representing the flight that then happened, and 
their calling upon one another.' amidst the terror and confu- 
sion. Others, however, are of opinion that this is not a re^ 
presentation of fll^it, but of haste and eagerness, deriving the 
ceremonv from this Acnrce. When the iSanls, afiber the tak- 
ing of Rome, were driven dut by Camillus, and (be city, 
thus weakened, did not easily recover itself, . many of the La- 
tins, under the conduct of Livius Post^umus, marched «^nst 
it This army sitting down before Rome, a herald was sent 
to signify, that the Latins were' desirous to renew their old 
alliance and affinity, which was now declining, by new inter- 
marriages, if, therefore, they would send them a good num- 
ber of tneir virgins and widows, peace and friendship should . 

lii^^^ingand dttingbYftneii^-ihiadeg^T^^ - ^ 

As loth to leave the bodv that i^ Wd| 

And Enks itself by eamsl genmallty, 

To 91 degenente and degraded' state. 
* Hestod wu the fi»t who distinruidied those four natures, men, heroes, 
{^nii, and gods.. He saw room, it seems, for perpetual jprc^iT^SBion and 
mmfovement in a state of immmtalhy. And when the heathens tell us, that 
before the last d^egree, that of diTinity, is reached, those beings are liable 
to.be rephinged into their prindtive state of darkness^ one would imagine 
they had heard something of the faUen angels. 
Vol. I. 
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be established between them, as it was before with the Sabine? 
on the like occasion. ' When the Romans heard this,, though 
they wdre afraid of iyar, yet they looked upon the giving up 
of their women as not at all lAore eligible than captiyit]^. 
While they were in thi? suspense, a ^rvant maid named Phi- 
lotis, or, according to others, Tutola, advised them to do nd- 
ther, but by a stratagem, which she had thought of,, to avoid 
both the war and the giving of hostages. The stratagem was 
to dress Philotis herself, and other handsome female slaves, 
in good attire> and send them, instead of fre6-bom Vimns, to 
the enemy. Then,, ip the nig^ht, Philotis was to .light up a 
torch (as a. signal,) for the Roihanito attack die enemy, and 
despatch them in uieir sleep. The Latins were satisfied, and 
the scheme put in practice. For accordingl3r Philotis did set 
up a torch on a wild fig-tree, screening it behind-with curtains 
and coverlets from the isight of the enemy, whilst* it wak visi- 
ble to tbe Romans. As sooq as thev beheld it, they set put in 
great haste^ often calling upon eacn other at the ^tes to be 
expiBditious. Then thev fell upon the tiatins, who expected 
nothing less, and cut them in pieces. Hence, this feast, in 
.memory of the victory. The day was called Nonm CaprotmcB, 
on account of the u»»y^-/re^ in the Roman tongue eaprificus. 
The women are entertained in the fields in booUis made of the 
branches of the fig-*tree; ]ind the' servant-maids, in companies, 
run about and play^ afterwards, they come to blows, and Uirow 
stones at one another; in remembrance ti their then assisting 
and standing by the Roma)is in th6 batUe. These particulars 




going 1 

a sacrifice, seems ratiier to be placed to the former account; 
though possibly both thes^ events might happen, in distant 
peripdsi, on the same ds^y. Romulus is said to have been fifty- 
four years of a^, and in the diirty-eighth of his; rdgii,t. when 
he was taken irom the world. 

* Instead of W trj ^«x«Tt«i!, the rea&g in Bi^^'s text, which has no 
tolerahle sense, an anonymous copy gives us mv ^mm^w. And that to 
menfiuy ot rather to offer up pmyen at a warifioe^ is In one sense of «A«ua{'M>, 
appears from the scholiast on. Sophocles' TVoeAtfitas, where he explains 
uimKMJt by Tttic nrj rm dawjMr tuvMc. This signifioation, we suppose it 
gained from the loud accent in which those prayers were said or sunr. 

f Dionysius of Hahcamassus (andinde^ Plutarch himself, in the begin- 
nii^ of the life of Numa) 8ay% that Romuliis left the ^orld in the thirty-se- 
venth year after the foundation of Home. But perhaps those two historians 
teay be reconciled «s to Uie age he died atf for Plutarch says, he was then 
fiiU fifty-four years of age, and Dionysius that he ^wa in his fifty-fifth year. 
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COMPARED; 

This is all I have met with that deserve to be related cfm* 
cerning Romulus and. Theseus. And to come to the compa- 
rison p first it appears, that Theseus waa inclined to grejat ea- 
terpriseS) by his own proper choice, and compelled by lo 
necessit]^, since he mignt have reigned in peace at TrcBzene, 
over 4 kingdom by no means contemptible, which would hare 
fallen to him bv success*ion; whereas Romulus,' in order to 
avoid present slavery and* impending punishment, became 
valiant (as Plato expresses it) uirou^iear, ^and was drivai, 
hy the terror of extrepae sufferings, to. arduous attempts. Be- 
sides, the greatest action of Romulus was the^ling of one 
tjnrant in Alba: but the first exploits of Theseus, performed 
ocGasionally> and by wiaiy of prelude only, were those of de- 
stroying S^irouj Smnis, Procrustes, and the club-bearer; hy 
whose punishment and death he delivered Greece from seve- 
ral cruel tyrants, before they for whose preservation he was 
labouring, Knew nim. .Moreover, he might have eone safely 
to Athens by, sea, without any danger from robbers. But 
Romulus could have no security while Amulius lived. TJus 
difference is evident Theseus, when.uhmolested himself, 
went forth to rescue others from their oppressors. On the 
other hand, Romulus and his brother, while they, were unin- 
jured by the tyrant themselves, quietly suffered him to Exer- 
cise .his cruelties. And, if it was a great thing for Romulus 
to be wdunded ija, the battle with the Sabines, to kill Acron, 
and to conquer many other enemies, we may set against these 
distinctions the battle with the Centeurs, and the* war with 
the Amazons. . * . 

But as to Theseus^s enterprise with respect to the Cretan 
tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go aniong the young 
men and virgins, whether ne was to expect to ne -food for 
sonie wild beast, or to be sacrificed at Androgeus's tomb, or, 
which is the lightest of all the evils said to be prepared for 
him, to submit to a yile and dishonourable slavery, it is not 

* Nothing can be more- excellent than these paraneb of PlutaKh. He 
weigbfl the virtues a^id vices of men in so just a balance, an4 puts so tzue 
an estimate on their ^pood and bad qualities, that the reader can not attend 
to them without inftmte advantage. 
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' e«83r to enress his courage and manianimityy his rmrd for 
justio^ and the public good; aUd nis loye of glory and of vir- 
tue. On this occasion^ it appears to me that the philosophers 
have not ill defined hve to be a remt^ pnmiM by the goa$ for 
tketafety and frtBtrvfOkn (fgout/L * ]^r Arialine's love seems 
to have heeo, the work of some god, who designed by Ihat 
means to preserve this ereat man. IVor should we blame her. 
for her passion, but rawer wonder that all were not alike af- 
fecited towards him. And if she alone was sensible of that 
tenderness, Imay justly pronounce her worthy the love of a 
^,t as she showed so great a regard for virtue and excellence 
IB her attachment: to so woiihy a man. , 
Both Theseus and. Romulus were bom with political talents; 

K' neither of them preserved the proper character of a kjne, 
deviated from the dde.medium, the one erring on the siae 
of democra^, the other on ti^at of absolute power, according 
to their diJGmnt tempers.> For a prince's first concern is to 
preserve the government itself; and this is efiected,- no less b^ 
aToiding whatever is improper, than by cidtivating what la 
saitable to his dij^ity. Me toha gives vp cr extends Me authority, 
eosHnuee iwt apniilte&r'a kingf but degeriaratee into a rqnMiecm or 
a iyrantj ^nA tnus incurs -eitner the hati^ or contempt of his 
subjects. The former seemft to be the error of a milaan4 hu- 
nune disposition, the latter of self-love and severity.' 

If, then, the calamities of mankind are not to be entirely 
attributed to foltune, but we are to seek the cause inJheir dii- 
ferent manners and passions, here we shall find, that unrea- 
sonable anger^ With quick and unadvised resentment, is to be 
imppt^ both to Aomulus, in the case of his brother, and to 
Theseus in tibat of his son. But, if we consider whence their 
anger took its risie, the latter seemft the more excusable, from 
^e mater cause he had for resentment, jss yielding to the 
heavier' blow. For, as the dispute began whep Romulus'was 
in cool eonsultation for the Common good,t one would think 
he could not presently h&ve given wa}r to such a passion; 
whereas Theseus was urged against his son, by emotions 



• Vide P«. Ce»««i«. 

f Plutaich here enteri into the notion of Socrates, who teaches, that it is 
the love of Tirtae and real excellence which alone can unite us to the Su- 
preme Being, But though this majdm is good, it is not azmlicable to Ari- 
adne. For where is the virtue of that princess, who fell m love with a 
stianger at first sight, and hastened to the completion of her wishes thvougfa 
the nun of her kindred and her countiy. 

t Phitsroh does not seem, to have had a just idea of the contest between 
Eomulos and Remus. The two brothers were, not so solicitous about the 
situation of tfa^ new city, as which df them should have the command in 
when it was biuh. 
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which few men have seen able to withrtaad, proceeding from 
love, jealousy, and toe £dae suraestions of tdfei wife. vHiat 
is more, the anger of Romalus diacbarged itself in an action 
of most unfortunate consequence; but that of Theseus pro- 
ceeded no further than words, reproaches,, and -imprecations^ 
the usual revenge of old men. The rest of theyounc ntan's 
misery seems io have been owing to fortune* Tnus ur The- 
seus seems to deserve the preference. 

But Romulus has, in the first place, this great advantage, 
that he rose to distincticm from very small beginnings. For 
the two brothers were repute^ slaves and sons of herdsmen; 
and yet b^re -liiey attained to liberty themselves, they be- 
stowed it on 'almost all the .Latins; gainii^ at once tfie most 
flOrious tide, as destroyers of their enracii^, dieliverers of their 
indredy kimn of nations, and founders of cities, not trans- 
planters, aalneseu^ was,'who filled indeed one city, with peo- 
ple, but it was by ruining many others, which bpre the names 
of ancient kings aiid heroes^ And Romulus afteiwards effect- , 
ed'the same, when he compelled his enemies to demolish 
their habitations, and incorporate with their conquerors. He 
had not, however, a city iceady built, to enlarge, or to tran»- 
j^ant inhabitants to from other towns, but he created one, 
gaining to himself lands, a.countrv, a kingdom, childreii, 
wives, aUiances; and this without destroyine or ruining any 
one. On. the contrary, he was a great benefactor ,to persons 
who, having neither nouse nor habitation, willingly became 
Us citizens and people; He did not, indeed, like Theseus, 
destroy robbers ana ruffians, but he subdued nations, took 
cities, and triumphed oVer kings and generals. 

As for the fatebf Bemus, it is doubtful by what hand he 
fell; mpst writers ascribing it to others, and not to Romulus^ 
Bul^ in the. face of all the world, he saved his mother horn 
destruction; and jplaced his grancjfather^ wHo lived in mean 
and dishonourabie subjection, upon the throne of jSneas. 
Moreover, he voluntarily did hmi many lund offices, but 
never injured him, not even inadvertently. On llie other 
hand, I think, Theseus, in forgetting or neglecting the com- 
mand about the sail, can. scarcely, by any excuses, or before 
the mildest judses, avoid the imputation of parricide. Sensi- 
bly how dimcult die defence of this affiiir would be to those 
who diould attempt it, a certain Atheiiian writer feigns, that 
when the ship «)pTpached, ^^us ran in ^reat ham to the 
citadel for the better view of it, am) missing his step, fell 
down; as if ha were destitute of servant?, or went, in miat-. 
ever hurry, unattended to the aea. 

Moreover, Theeeus's ra{>es and offisnces, with respect to 
women, admit of no plausible excuse; because, in the first 

10 
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place^ they were committed ofl^n; for he carried otf Ariadne^ 
Antiope, and Anaxo die TroBzenian; after the rest, Helen; 
though ahe was a girl noryet come to maturity, and he so far 
advanced in years, that it was time for him to think no more 
even of lawnil marriage* The next aggravation is the cause; 
for the daughters of the TrcBzehians, the Lacediaemonians, and 
the Amazons, were not more fit to hring children, than 'those 
of the Athenians, sprung from Erecntheus and Cecrops. 
These things, therefore, are liable to the suspicion of a wanton 
and licentious appetite* On the dtherhand, Romuhis^ having 
carried off at opce almost eight hundred women, did not take 
them all, but only HersiUa> as it is said, for himself^ and dis- 
tribyted the rest among the most respectable citizens. And 
afterwards, by the honourable and affectionate treatment he 
procured tiiem, he tufned that injurjjr.and violence intaa slo^ 
rious exploit, performed with a political view to the ^ooa of 
society. Thus he united and cemibnted the two natiotis to- 
gether, and opened a source pf future kindne^^ ind oi addi- 
tional power. Time bears witness to the conjugal modesty, 
tenderness, and fidelity, which he established; for during two 
hundred and thirty years^ no man attempted to leave his wife, 
nor any woman, her husba»;id.* And, as the very curious 
among the Greeks can tell you, who was the first person that 
kiUedhis father, and mother, so all the ilomans Know, that 
Spurius Carvilius was the first that divorced his wife, alleg- 
ing her barrenness, t The itiunediate effects, as well as length 
of time, attest what I have said. For the two kings shared 
the kingdom, and the two nations came under the same go- 
vernriient, by means of the^ alliances. But the marriages of 
Theseus procured the Athenians no friendship with any other 
state; on the contrary, enmity, wars, the destruction of their 
citizens, and at last the loss of Aphidna&; which only through 
the compassion of the enemy, whom the inhabitants supplica- 
ted and nonoured like go^s, escaped the- fate that befei Troy 
by means of Paris. However, tne mother of Theseus, de- 
serted and given up by her son, was not only in danger of, but 
really did suffer tne misfortunes of Hecuba, if her captivity 
be not a fiction^ as a great deal besideis inay very well be. ^ As 

* These numbebB we wroi^in Plutarcbribr Dionyoits of QalicsrnaaBiu 
marks tbe time with ffi^eat ezactaess, aoquaintiiig UB» that it was 520 yean 
after the building of Rome, in the consulate of M. Pomponius Matho aad C. 
Papirius Masso. 

f Carvilius made oath before the censoxt, that he had the best regaid for 
his wife, and that it was aoleljr in compliance with tlie sacred; engagement 
of marriage, the design of which was to have children, that he divorced her. 
But this did not hinder hb character from being ever after odious to the peo- 
ple, who thought he had set a veiy petnidoua czan^le. 
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to the stories we have coneerning both, of a supernatural kind, 
the difference is great For Romulus was preserved by the 
signal favour of heaven; but as the oracle wnich commanded 
JSgeus not to approach any woman in a foreign country, was 
not observed, tne birth of Theseus appears to have been un- 
acceptable to the gods. 
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LIFE OP LYCtJHGUS.* 



Of If jrtamis the lawgiver we have nothine to relate that 
is certain anduneontroYerted. For there are different accounts 
of his hirthy hia travels, Ms death, and especially of the laws 
and form of government which he established. But least of 
all are the times aereed upon in which this great man lived 
For some; say^ he flourished at the same time with Iphitus^t 
and joined with him in settling the cessiation of anhs during 
the Olympic games. Among these is Aristotle the philoso- 
pher, who alle^ for proof^an Olympic quoit, on wlu«h was 
preserved the inscriptiph of Lycurgus's name. But others 
who, with Eratosthenes and ApoUodorus, compute the time by 
the successiqns ef the Spartan kings, j: place hun much earlier 

* The life of I^rcuxvus was the fixct which Plutaich puhliahed, at he him- 
self observes in the life of Theseus. He seems to have hada strong^ attach- 
ment to the Spartins aid theiif customSy as Xenophon likewise had: for, be- 
sides this life, and those of several other Spartan chiefs, we have a treatise 
of his on the laws and custinns of the Lacedaemonians, and another of Laco- 
nic Apophtheems. He makes I^cunns in all things a perfect hero, and 
alleges nis behaviour as a proof, mat the wise man, so often described by 
the philosophers^ was not a mere ideal> character, unattunable by hnman 
nature. It is certain, how^eve^ that the encomiums bestowed upon him 
and his laws bv the Delphic otacle, yrert merely a contrivance between the 
pythoness and himself ^ and some of his laws, for instance, that concemmg 
the women, were unexceptionable. . , 

f Iphitus, king of^Elis, is sdd to have institatedy^or rather restored, the 
Olympic games, 108 years before what is commontyreckonedthe'fiist Olym- 
piad, which commenced in the year before Christ TTJS, or, as some win uve 
It, 774, and bore the name of Goraebus, as the following Olympiads did thote 
of otilier victors. 

Iphitus began with offering a sacrifice to Hercules, whom the Eleans be- 
lieved to have been upon some account exasperated again^ them. He neit 
ordered the Olvmpic games, the diseontinuance of which was said to have 
caused a pestilence, to be pToclaimed all over Greece^ with a promise of 
free sdmisnon to all comers, and fixed the time for the celebration of them. 
He likewise took upon himself to be sole pre^dent and judge of ^cse 
games, a privilege which tlie Piseans had often disputed with his prede- ^ 
cessoTB, and which continued to his descendants, as long as the res! mgiuty 
subsisted. After this, the people appointed two presdents, which in time 
increased to ten, and at length to twelve. ^ 

i Strabo say^ that Lyourgus, the lawnver, certain^ lived intlie fiftt 
generation amr Althemenes, who led a colony into Cme. Tms Ahheme 
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than the first Olympiad. Timaeus, however, supposes, that, as 
there were two Lycurguses in Sparta, at different times, the 
actions of both are ascnoed to one, on account of his particular 
renown ; and that the more ancient of them lived not long after 
Homer. Nay, some wy he had seen him. Xenophon, too, 
confirms the opinion of his antiqui^, when he makes him con« 
temporary with the Heradidae. It is true, the latest of the 
Lacedaemonian kings were of the lineage of the . HerAclidae. 
But Xenophon there seems to speak of tne first and more im- 
mediate descendants of Hercules.* As the history of those 
times is thus involved, in relating the circumstances of Lycur- 
gus's life, we shall ^deavour to select such as are least con- 
troveirted, and follow authors of the [greatest credit 

. Simonides, the poet, tells us that Fritanisn, or Eunomus, 
was father to Lycurgus. But most writers give us the gene- 
alogy of Lycurgus and.Eunomus in a different manner; for, 
according to them. Sods was die son of Patrodes, and grand* 
son of Anstodemus, Eurytion the son of Sods, Piytanus of £u- 
rvtion, and Eunomus of Prytanis;* to this Eunomus was born 
rolydectes, by a former wife, and by a second^ named Dia- 
nassa, Lycurgus. Eutychides, however, says Lycurgus was 
the sixtii from Patrodes, and the eleventh from Hercules. The 
most distin^ished of his ancestors was Soils, under whom the 
Lacedaemoniajis made the BdcAu their slaves,t and ^ned an 
extensive tract of land from the Arcadians. Of this Soils it is 
related, that being besieged by theClitoriansin a difficult post 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all his con- 

Suests^ provided that himself and all his army should drink of 
de nei^bourine spring. When these conditions were sworn 
to, he assembled his forces, and oflfered his kingdom to the 
man tiiat would forbear drinking; not one of them, however, 
could deny hiinself, but they 3l drank. Then SoQs went 
down to the spring himself, and having only sprinkled his face 
in the sight of die enemy, he marched off, and still held the 
country, because off had not drank: Yet though he was highly 
honoured for this, the family had not their name from him, 

lies WM the wm of Ciflras, who founded Ai^gos at the Mme time that Patro- 
des, Lycnrgus's ancestor in the fifth degree, laid the foundation of Sparta* 
So that L^curi^iia floiuiahed some short time after Solomon, about 900 yean 
before the Christian era. 

* This passage is m Xenophon's excellent treatise concerning the repnbho 
of Sparta, from wluch Plutarch has taken the best part of this nfe. 

f The Hektes, or Ilotes, were inhabitants of Helos, a maritime town of 
Laconia. The Lacedaemonians having conquered and made slaves of them, 
caSed not only them, but all the other daves they happened to have, by the 
nsme of AMev. It ia certain, however, that the descendants of the origi. 
nal EthU9t though they were extremely ill treated, and some of tliem assas- 
anated, subsisteS many ages in Laconia. 

Vox.. I. ^P 10* 
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but) from his son, were called Eurytionidse,^ and this, because 
Eurytion seems to be the first who relaxed the strictness of 
kingljr government, inclining to the interest of the people, and 
ingratiating himself with them. Upon this relaxation, their 
encroachments increased, and the succeeding kings, either be- 
coming odious, treating them with greater rigour, or else giv- 
ing way through weakness, or in hopes of favour, for a long 
tinie anarchy and confusion prevailed in Sparta; by which one 
of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost nis life. F^or while 
he was endeavouring to part some persons who were concern- 
ed in a frav, he received a wound by a kitchen-knife, of which 
he died, leavine the kingdom to his eldest son, Polydectes. 
But he, too, dying soon after, the general voice gave it for 
Lycurgus to ascend the throne; and he actually did so, till it 
appeared that his brother's widow was pregnant. As soon as 
he perceived this, he declared that the kingdom belonged to 
her issue, provided it were male, and he kept the administra- 
tion in his hands only as his guardian. This he did with the 
title of Prodico8y which the Lacedaemonians give to the guar- 
dians of infant kings. Soon after the dueen made him a pri- 
vate overture, that she would destrojr her child upon condi- 
tion that he would marry her, when king of Spartia. Though 
he detested her wickedness, he said notning against the pro- 

Sosal, but pretending to approve it, charged her not to take any 
rugs to procure an abortion, lest she should endanger her own 
health or life; for he would take care tiiat the chud, as soon 
as born, should be destroyed. Thus he artfully drew on the 
woman to her full time; and, when he heard she was in la- 
bour, he sent persons to attend and watch her delivery, with 
orders, if it were a girl, to give it to the wsomen, but if a boy, 
to bring it to him, in whatever business he might be engaged. 
It happened that he was at supper, with the magistrates when 
she was delivered of a boy, and his servants, who were pre- 
sent, carried the child to him. When he received it,' he is re- 

* It may be proper hero to giye the reader a ihort riew of the renl go- 
Teniment of Laceasemon, und^ t^e Herculean line. The HeraclidK naving 
driven out Tiaamenea the son of Orestes, Euivsthenes and Procles, the sons 
of Aristodemusy reig^nedin that kingdom. Under them the government took 
a new form* and, instead of one sovereign became subject to two. These 
two brothers did not divide the kingdom between them, neither did they 
agree to reign altematelvy but they revived to rovem jointly, a&d with 
equal power and authonly. What is surprising is, that, notwithstanding 
their mutual jealousy, this diarchy did not end with these two brothers, but 
continued under a succession of thirty princes of the line of Kutysthenes, 
and twenty-seven of that of Procles. Eunrsthenes was succeeded by his 
son Agis, from ^om all the descendants or thAt line were sumamed Jgidot 
as the other fine took the name of EurytiofUdm, from Euiytion, the grand- 
son of Procles, Petrocles, or Protocles. — Pauaan. S^nab. et al 
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ported to have said to the compan)r, ** Spartans, see here ^our 
new-born king/' He then laid him down upon the chanr of 
state, and named him Charilaqs, because of the joy and admi- 
ration of his magnanimity and justice, testified by all present 
Thus the reign of Lycurgus lasted onljr eight months. But 
the citizens had a gr^ veneration for him on other accounts; 
and there were more that paid him their attentions, and were 
ready to execute his commands, out 6{ regard to his virtues, 
than tiiose that obeyed him as a guardian to the king, and di* 
rector of the admimstration. There were not, however, want- 
ing those that envied him, and opposed his advancement, as 
too high for so young a man; particularly the relations and 
friends of the queen-mother, who seemed to have been treated 
with contempt Her brother, Leonid&s, one- day boldly at- 
tacked him with virulent kneuage, and scrupled not to tell 
him, that he was well assured he would soon^be king; thus 
preparing suspicions, and matter of accusation against Lycur- 
gus. in case any accident should befall the king. Insinuations 
of tne same kind were likewise spread by the queen-mother. 
Moved with this ill-treatment, and fearing some dark design, 
he determined to set clear of all suspicion, by travelling into 
other countries till his nei^w should be grown up, andhave 
a son to succeed him in the kingdom. 

He set sidl, therefore, and landed in Crete. , Thet^, having 
observed the forms of government, and conversed with the 
most iUustrious personaees, he was struck with admiration of 
some of their laws,* and resolved at his return to make use of 
them in Sparta. Some others he rejected. Amone the friends 
he gained in Crete was Thales,t with whom he had interest 
enoujrii to persuade him to eo and settle at Sparta: Thales 
was fimed tor his wisdom.and political abilities; he was withal 
a lyric poet, who, under colour of exercising his art, perform- 
ed as great things as the most excellent lawgivers. For hi^ 
odes were to many persuasives to obedience and unanimity; 
as by means of melody and numbers they had great grace and 

* The most andent writen» m Bphonu, CaUkthenei, AristoUe^aod Pkto* 
are of opinion, Uiat Ljcuigus adopted mmy thinga in the Cretan pofity. 
But P<d;^bh]a will hare it that they are aU nnatakeny— «< At Sparta," aaya ho 
(in his alzth bookV, « the lands are equally divided among all the citizens; 
wealth is baiuahe«U the crown is heredltaiy; whereas in Crete the contrary 
obtains." Butthis does not provo that Lycurgus might not take some eood 
laws and usages from Crete, and leave what he thought defectiye. lliere 
is, indbed, so great a confonnity between the la,w8 (» lycurgus and those 
of Hinos, thift we most belieye, with Strsbo^ that these were Ste foundatitti 
oftheother. 

f Thu Thales, who. was a poet and musician, must be &tiQgmshed froQk 
Thales the MUesian, who was one of the seven wise men of Greece. The 
poet lived S50 years before the philosopher. 
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Sower, they softened insensibly the manners of the audience, 
rewthem off from the animosities which then prevailed, and 
united them in zeal for excellence and virtue. So that, in 
some measure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards the 
instruction of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus passed to 
Asia, desirous, as is said, to compare the Ionian*^expense and 
luxury with tiie Cretan trugaltty and hard diet, so as to judge 
what effect each had on their several manners and govern- 
ments; just as physicians compare bodies that are weak and 
sickly with the healthy and robust There also, probably,! 
he met with Homer's poems, which were preserved by the 
posterity of Cleophylus. Observing tlhat many, moral sen* 
tences, and much political knowledge, wef e intermixed with 
his stories, which nad an irresistible charm, he collected them 
into one body, and transcribed them with pleasure, in order 
to take them home with him. For his glorious poetry was 
not yet fully known in Greece; only some particular pieces 
were in a few hahd^, as they happened to be dispersed. ' Lv* 
curgus was the first that made them ^nerally known. The 
Egyptians likewise suppose that he visited tfiem; and as of all 
their institutions he was most pleased with their distinguishing 
the military men from the rest of the peonle,:]: he took tiie 
same method at Sparta, and, by separating from these the me- 
chanics and artificers, he rendered the constitution more noble 
and more of a piece. This assertion of the Egyptians is con- 
firmed by some- of the Greek writers. But we know of no 
one, except Aristocrates, son of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, 
who has affirmed that he went to Libya and Spain, and in his 
Indian excursions conversed with the QymnoBophiats:^ 

* The loniAiis lenta colony firom Attica into Ana. Minor, aboot 1050 yean 
before the Christian •erftf and 150 before Lycurgus. And Uiough they mieht 
not be KT^tly deflpenerated in so short a time, yet our kwgiTer could ju^e 
of the eneot which the climate and Amatic plenty had upon them. 

f He ailds probably t m moMm^ because some Greek authors have affirmed 
that Lycurgus saw Homer 'himself* who was at that time at Chios. But Plu- 
tarch's opinion is more to be relied on. Homer died before Lycurgus was 
bom. Before the time of Ly6urgu% they had nothi|ig in Greece of Homer, 
but some detached pieces, wliicii were severally named from the different 
mibjects treated of m them, such as, The Fabur of JXomtd/t^ Hedot^a Ban- 
aom, and the like. ^ 

i The ancient Ep^plianB kept not only the priests and military men, who 
consisted chiefly ofue nobility, distinct from the rest of the people ; but the 
other employmentsy-vik. those of herdsmen, shepherds, merdumts, inteipre* 
ters, and seamen, descended in particular tribes from frther to son. 

§ Indian priests and philosopners who went almost naked^ and lived in 
woods. The Brahmana were one of their sects. They had a great aversion 
to idleness. Apuleius teUs us, every pupil of theirs was obliged t6 give ac- 
count every day. of some good he had done, either by meditation or action, 
before be was admitted to sit down to dinner. So thoroughly were they 
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-The Lacedaemonians, found the want of Lycurgus when ah* 
senty and sent many emhassies to entreat him to return. For 
they perceived that their kings had barely the titie and out- 
Ward appendages of royalty, mit in npthin^ else differed from 
the multitude; whereas Lycurgus had abilities from nature to 
guide the measures of government, and powers of persuasion, 
uiat drew the hearts of men to him. The kings, however, 
were consulted labout his return, and they hoped that in his 
presence l^ey should experience less insolence amount the 
people. Returning then to a city thus disposed, he imme- 
diately applied himselfto alter the -whole frame ot the.oonsti- 
tution; sensible that a partial change, and the introducing of 
some new laws, would be of no sort of advantage; but as in 
the case of a body diseased and full of bad humours, whose 
temperament is to be corrected ahd new formed by medicines, 
it was necessary to bejgin a new regimen. With tiiese senti- 
ments he went iUrDemhi; and when he had offered sacrifice 
and consulted the god,* he returned with tluit celebrated ora- 
cle, in which the priestess called him: ^^* Beloved of the gods, 
and rather a sod than a man. '' As to his request that he might 
enact good fiws, she told him Apollo had heard his request, 
and promised that the constitution he should establish, woida 
be the most excellent in the world. Thus encoun^d, he ap- 
plied to the nobility, and desired them to put their hands to 
the work; addressing himself privately at first to his friends, 
and afterwards, by degrees, tiying the disposition of others, 
and preparing them to concur in the business. When matters 
were ripe, he ordered thirty of the principal citizens to appear 
armed m the, market place by break of day, to 9trike terror 
into such as might desire to.oppose him. Hermippus has giv- 
en us the namesi of twenty of the most eminent of them; but he 
that had the greatest share. in the whole enterprise, and gave 
Lycurgus the best assistance in the establishinj; or his laws, 
was caued Arithn^iades. Upon the first alarm king Charilaus, 
Apprehending it to be a design against his person, took refuge 

peTsuaded of the transmigration of tke soul, and a liappy one for themselves, 
that they used to conmiit themselves to the flames, when thej had lived to 
satiety, or Were apprehensive of any misfortune. But we are afiaid it wss 
vanity that induced one of them to bum himself before Alexander the 
Great, and another to do the ssme before Augustus Gxsar. 

* As Minos had persuaded the Cretans, that his laws were deBvered to ^ 
him from Jupiter, so Lycurgus, lus imitat6r, wis wilfing to make the Spsr- . 
tans beUeve that he did eveiy thing* by the direction of Apollo. Other 
legislatures have found it very convenient to propagate an opinion that their 
iifttitutions were from the gbds. For that self-love in human nature, which 
Would but iU have borne witii liie superioritv of firenius, that must have been 
acknowledged in an unassisted lawpver, round an ease and satisfaction in 
admitting his new regulations, when they were said to come from heaven. 
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in the CkakMM.* But he was won satisfied, and accepted 
of their oath. Najr, so far from being obstinate, he joined m 
the undertaking. Indeed, he was so remarkable for the gen- 
tleness of his disposition, that Archelaus, his partner in the 
throne, is r^orted to have said to some that were praising the 
young king,-*-" Yes, Gharilaus is a good man to be sure, who 
can not find in his heart to punish the had." Among the many 
new institutions* of Lycureus, the first and most important 
was that of a miaiej which sharing, as Plato. says, t in the 
power of the kings, too imperious and unrestrained before, and 
naving equal authority with them, was the means of keeping 
them wimin the bounds of moderation, and highly contribut*- 
ed to the preservation of the state; for before it had been veer- 
ing and unsettled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and 
sometimes towards a pure democracy; but this establishment 
of a senate, an intermediate body, like ballast, kept it in a just 
equilibrium, and put it in a safe postare; the twenty-eight 
senators adhering to the kings, whenever they saw the people 
too encioachipg, and on the other hand, supporting' the --" 



pk, when the kings attempted to make themselves absolute. 
This, according to Aristotle, was the number of senators fixed 
upon, because two of the thirty associates of Lycurpis desert- 
ed^ tne business through fear. But Sphaerus tells us &ere 
were only twenty-eight at first entrusted with the design. 
Sdmethii>g, perhaps, were is in its being a perfect number, 
formed ofseven multiplied by four, and withal the first num- 

* Thttt it, the brazen tempk. It was standing in the time of Pausanias^ 
vho lived in the reign of Marcos Antoninus. 

f The paange to which Plutarch refers, is in Plato's third bookxif AbMi 
where he is examining into the causes of the downfidlof states. An. Athe- 
luan is introduced thus speaking to a Lacedaemonian: — ** Some rod, I be- 
lieve, in his care for your state, and in his foresight of what woula happen, 
has given you two kings of the same family, in order that, reigning jmntly, 
they might govern wim the more moderation, and Sparta experience the 
greater .tnaiquillily. Ailer this, when the rc^ authority was grown ag^ain 
too absolute and imperious, a divine spirit residing in a human nature (t. e, 
Lycurgus),. reducea it within the' bounds of equi^ and moderation, by the 
wtse piovuion of a senate, whose authority was to be equal to that of the 
kings.'' Aristotle finds fiuilt with this circumstance in the institution of the 
senate, that the senaton were to continue forlife; for as the mind grows old 
with the body, he bought it unreasonable to put the fortunes of the citizens 
into the power of men who through agn mirht become incapable of iudg- 
ing. He likewise thought it very unreasonable that they were not maae ac- 
countable for Uieir actions. But for the latter inconveiiiei^ce sufficient pro- 
vision seems to have been made afterwards, by the institution of the EpSon^ 
who had it chiefly in charge to defend the rights of the people; and there- 
fore Plato adds,^-'< A thira blessing to Sparta was the prince, who finding 
the power of the senate and the kings too arbitrary ana uncontrolled, con- 
trived the authority of the Ephorif as a restraint upon it," &c. 
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ber after six, that is equal to all its parts. But I rather think, 
just so many senators were created, that^ tof^ther with the 
two kifig^y the whole body might consist of thirty members. 
He had this institution so much at hearty that he obtained 
from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rketraj or (he deereei 
This was couched in yery ancient and uncommon terms, which 
interpreted ran thus; ""When you haye built a temple to thi^ 
Syllanian Jupiter and the Syllaniian Minerva,^^ diyided the 
people into tribes and classes, and established a senate of thirty 
persons, including the two kines, you shall occasionally sum- 
mon the people to an assembly between Babyce and Cnacion, 
and they shall haye the determining yoice." Babyce and 
Cnacion are now called (Enus; but Aristotle thinks, oy Cna- 
cion is. meant the riyer, and by Babyce the bridge. Between 
these they held their assemblies, haying neither halls, nor 
any kind of building for that purpose. These things he 
thought of no adyantage to their .councils, but rather a disser- 
yice, as they distracted the attention, and turned it upon trifles, 
on obserying the statues and pictures, the splendid roofs, and 
every other theatrical ornament The peoplethus assembled 
had no rieht to propose any subject of debate, and were only 
authorized to ratify or reject what might be proposed to them 
by the senate and the kings« But because^ in process of time, 
the people, by additions or retrenchments, changed the terms, 
and perverted the sense of the decrees, the kings Polydorus 
and Theppompus inserted in the rhetra this clause:— 7'^ If the 
people attempt to corrupt any law, the senate and chiefs shall 
retire;" that is, they snail oissolve the assembly and annul 
the alterations. And they found means to persuade the Spar- 
tans that this too was orderedby ApoUp, as we learn from 
these verses of Tyrteus:— • \ 

• ■ - . - 

Ve sons of Sputa, who at Phoebus* flhnne 
Tout humble tows prefer^ attentire hear 
The god's dedsion. O'er your beauteous hndi, 
TVo guanfiaa kii^^ a senate, and the voice 
Of the concuning people, lastini^ laws 
8haU unith joint power ^stoblish. 

Though the government was thus tempered by Lycurgus, 
yet soon after it degenerated into an oligarchjr, whose power 
was exercised with such wantonness and yiplenee, that it 
wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato expresses it This curb they 

* As no account can be given of the meaning of the word SyUasfdath it is 
supposed it dipuld be either read SeUamtni mm SeUama, a town of Lsco- 
nia upon the Eurotssi or else HtOaman^ as much as to say, the Grecian Jup 
piter, &c. . 
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found ill the anttiority of the jaDAort/ about a hundred and 
thiity je9TS after Lycurgus. Elatus was the first invested 
with this dighity in the reign of Theopompus, who, when his 
wife upbraided him that he would leave the regal power to 
his children lete than he received it^ replied.—" Nay, but 
greater, because more lasting. '' And in tact, the prerogative, 
so stripped of tJl extravagant pretensions, no longer occasion- 
ed either envy or danger to its possessors. By these means 
they escaped the miseries which befel the Messenian and Ar- 
jrive kings; who would not in the least relax the severity of 
ttieir power in favour of the people. Indeed, from notning 
more does the wisdom and foresight of Lycurcusapfiear, than 
from the disorderly governments, and the bkd understanding 
that subsiisted between the kings and people of Messene and 
Argos, neighbouring states, andrelatea in blood to Sparta; for 
as at &rst £ey were in all respects equal to her, and possessed 
of a better country, and yet preserved no lasting happiness, 
but, through the insolence of thcf kings, and disobedience of 
the people, were harasied with perpetual troubles,- they made 
it very evident that it was really a felicity more than human, 
a blessing from heaven to the Spartans, to have a legislator 
who knew so well .how to frame and temper their govern- 
ment t But this was an event of a later date. 

* Herodotus (L i. c. 65,) and Xenophoo fde Bepub, Lac J tdls lu, the 
Eplufri wcK appointed by Lycunras himaeK But the account which Plu* 
taich gives us Iram Axistode {PoBt. L ▼.) and othei% of their being inatit» 
ted loiu^ aftef, leems more agreeable to reason; for it is not likely that Lycur- 
gus, wnoin aJl things ende«roured to support the aristocracy, and left the 
people only Ihe right of asMnting^^ or dusenting to what was proposed to 
them, would appoint ft Mud of tnbunes of the people, to be masters as it 
were bctii of the kbigs and the senste. Some, indeed, suppose the Ep^un 
to have been at firrt the king's fiienda, to whom they delegated their aii- 
thflrity when they wete obfiged to be in the field. Butitis veiy clear, that 
they were, elected by the people out of their own body, and sometimes out 
of we yeiy dregs or it, for the boldest citizen,' whoever he was, was most 
likely to l>e chosen to tUs office* which was intended as s check on the sen- 
ate and the kiitfs. They were five in number^ like the (^nqi»emin in^e 
republic of CnSiage. They were annually elected) and m order, to effect 
any thing, the ummimous voice of the college was requisite. Their Suth<»i- 
tr, though well designed atfixst, came at length to be in a manner boundless. 
They predded m popular assemblies, collected their suflrages, dechtted war, 
mede pesce, treated witii foreign princes, detennined the number of forces 
to be raised* appointed the fimos to maintain them, and distributed rewards 
and punishments, in the name of the state. They likewise held s court of 
justice, inouired into the conduct of aU ma^pstrates, inspected into the be- 
naviour and education of youths, had a particular juris£ction over the He- 
hietf and, in short, by degrees, drewthe whole adntmistratiion into their hands. 
They even went so fiur sis to put king Agis to death under a form of justice, 
and were themselves kt last killed by Cleomenes. 

f Whatever Plutarch nugfat mean by t«vt« /m w vpn^, it is certain that 
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A 8d0ond and bolder political enterprise of Lycurgus was a 
new division of the lands; for he found a prodigious inequality) 
die city overcharged with many indigent oeraons whonad no 
land, and the weuth centred in the nands of a few. Deters 
mined, therefore, to root out the evils of insolence^ envy, 
avarice, aod luxury, and those distempers of a state still more 
inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty and riches, he persuaded 
them to cancel all former divisions of land, ana to make new 
*ones, in such a manner that they mieht be perfectly equal in 
thieir possessions and way of living. Henpe, if they were am- 
bitious of distinction, they might seek it in virtue, as no other 
difference was left between tnem but that which arises from 
the dishonour of base ^actions and tiie. praise of good ones. 
His proposal was put in practice. He made nine tiiousand 
lots tor the tnritory of Sparta, which he distributed among so 
many citizens, ana thirty thousand for the inhabitants of the 
rest of Laconia. But «ome sav he made only six thousand 
shares for the city, and that Poiydonis added thre^ thousand 
afterwards; others, that Folydorus doubled the numb^ ap- 
pointed by Lycurgus, which were^ only four thousand five 
nundred. Each lot was capable of producing (one year with 
another) seventy bushels orgnun for each man,* and twelve 
for each woman, besides A quantity of wine and oil in. propor- 
tion. Such a provision they thought sufficient for health and 
a good habit of body, and they wanted nothing more. A 
story goes of our le^slator, that some time after, returning 




ly divided among many brothers!^' 

After this he attempted to divide also the moveables, in or- 
der to takeaway all appearance of inequality; but he soon per- 
ceived that they coula not bear to have their soods directiy 
taken from them, and therefore took anothermeuiod, counter- 
Working their avarice by a stratagem, t First he stopped the 

kingly power WM dx)]]ahed in fhe states of MesBene and Argos Jong before 
the time of l^ycums the lawgiver, and a democracy had talceii place fai those 
dties. Indeed* those staites experienced great intefnal troobles, not only 
while under the government or kinn» but when in. the form of common- 
wealths, and never, alter the lame of Lyeuigus, made any figure equal to 
Lacedsemon. 

* By a man 18 meant a master of a fionily, whose household was to subnst 
upon these seventy bushels. 

f For a long time after Lycurgus, the Spaitans gloriously opposed tho 
growth of avarice, insomuch, that a young man, who bought an estate at a 
sreat advanta^ was called to Account for it, and a fine set upon him; for, 
besides the injustice he was guilty of, in buying a thing for leas than it was 

Vol. I. Q 11 
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currency of the gold and silver coin, and ordered that they 
should make use of iron money only; then to a great quantity 
and weight o( this he assigned but a very small value; so that 
to lay up ten mina^* a whole room was required, and to re^ 
move ity nothing less than a yoke of oxen. When this be- 
came current, many kinds of injustice ceased in Lacedaemom 
Who would steal or take a .bribe, who would defraud or rob, 
when he could not conceal the booty, when he could neither 
be dignified by the possession of it, nor, if cut in pieces, be serv- 
ed by its usef For we are told, ti^at when hot they . quenched 
it in vinegar, to make it brittle and unmalleable, and conse- 
<{uently unfit, for, any other service. In the next place, he 
excluded unprintable and superfluous arts. Ind^d, if he had 
not'done this, most of them would have fallen of themselves 
when the new money took place> as the manufactures could 
not be disposed of. Their iron coin would not pass in the 
rest of Greece, but was ridiculed and despised; so that the 
Spartans had no jmeans of purchasing any toreign or curious 
wared; nor did any merchant ship unlade in their harbours. 
There were not even to be found in all their country either so- 
phists, wanderingfortune-tellers, keepers of infamous houses,. 
or dealers in eold and silver trinkets, becauise there was 
no monev. Thus luxury, losine by degrees the means that 
cherished, and supported it, died away of itself.. Even (hey 
who had great possessions had no advantage from them, 
since they could not be displayed in public, but must lie use* 
les9 in unre^ded repositories. Hence it was that excellent 
worlunanship was shown in their useful and necessary furni- 
ture, as beds, chairs and tables; and the Lacedaemonian cup, 
called eothon^ as Crltias informs us, was highly valued, par- 
ticularly in campaigns; for the water which must then of ne- 
cessity he drunk, mough it woujd often otherwise ofiend the 
sight, had its muddiness concealed by the colour pf the cup, 
and the thick partistpppin^ at the shelving brim, it came clear- 
er to the lips. Of these improvements uie lawgiver was the 
cause; for tne workman havmg no more employment in niat- 

woithy they judged that he was too desirous of gain, sin6e his mind was em- 
ployed in getting at an age when others think of nothinj^ but 8|5endin^. 

put when the Spartans, no longer, satisfied with then* own teiritones (as 
Lycurgus had enjoined them to be,) came to be engaged in foreign wan, 
their money not oeing passable in other. coimtries, they found themselves 
obliged to apply to the Persians, whose gold and silver dazzled their eyeK; 
and their covetousness grew at length so infamous, that it occasioned the 
proverb mentioned by Plato^ " One may see a great deal of money carried 
mto Lacedxmon, but one never sees any of it brought out again." 

* ThJrty-two pounds, five shUhngs, and ten pence, sterling. 
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ten of mere euriositjr, showed the ezceUence of their art in 
Becessary things. 

Desirous to coibplete the conquest of luxury, and extermi- 
nate the love of riches, he introduced a third institution^ which 
was wisely eiiough and ingeniously contrived. 1*his was the 
use of public tables,* where all were to eat in common of the 
same meat, and such kinds of it as were appointed by law. 
At thie same tim^ they were forbidden to eat at home, upon 
expensive couches and tables, to call in the assistance o£ butch- 
ers and oookfi, or to- fatten like voracious animals in private; 
for so ntot only their manners would be corrupted, but their 
bodies disoijdered; abandoned to adl manner of sensuality and 
dissoluteness, they would require lone sleep, warm oaths, 
and the same indulgei^.asin perpetu^ sickness. To effect 
this was certainly Terv peat; but it was greater still to secure 
riches from rapine ana tcom envy, as fTheophrastus expresses 
it; pr ratl^er^ by their eating in common, and b^the frugality 
of their table, to take from riches their veir. being; for what 
use or enjoyment of them, what peculiar msphiy of magnifi- 
cence could there be, where the poor man went to the same 
refreshment with the rich? Hence the observation, that it 
wail only at Sparta* where Pbtius (according to the proverb) 
was kept blina, ana, like an image, destitute of life or motion. 
It must further be ob8erve>d, that they had not the privilege 
to eat at home, and so to come without appetite to the pubHc 
repast Thev made a point of it. to observe any one tiiat did 
not . eat and- drink with them, and to reproach nim as an in- 
temperate and effeminate person, tibat was sick of the com- 
mon diet 

The rich, therefore (we are told), were mens offended with 
this regulation than with any other, and, rising in a body, they 
loudly ^q^ressed their indignation; nay, they proceeded so 



* Xenophien ttetM to have penetnitod fifftiber into tiie Teaaon of this imti- 
tutioii tfatti any otixer auUiort u indeed he bad better opportunity to do. 
The reat aa^j aay^ that thia was intended to repress hmuy ; Ibat he rerj 
visely Temark% that it was also intended to serre for a kind of school or 
academy^ where- the voung were instructed by the old, the latter relating^ 
the great things that bad beenpetformedwithm their memory, and thereby 
ezciSng the growing generation to distinguish themsehes by perfbnnancea 
equaHy great 

But u it was found impracticable for all the dtixena to eat in common, 
when the number of them came to. exceed the number of the lots of land, 
Dacier thii±s it might hare been better if the lawgirer had ordiined that 
those public tables should be maintained at the expense of the public, as it 
was-done in Crete. But it nnist be considered, that wlule the <uscipline of 
Lycutvuswas kept up in its purity, they provided u;ainstaiiy inconTenience 
ftom tne mcreaae of dtuEens, by sending out colonies; and Lacedaemon was 
not burdened with poor tin tlie decleavon of thai irtate. 
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far as to assault Lycurgus with stones^ so that he was forced 
to fljr from the assembly^ and take retuge in a temple. Un- 
happily, however, before lie reached it, a young man named 
Alcander, hasty in his^resentments, though not otherwise ill- 
tempered, came up with him, jind, upon his turning round? 
struck out one of his eyes with a stick. Lycui^s then stop-, 
ped short, and, without giving way to passion, showed the 
people his eye beat* out, and his face streaiping with blood. 
They were so struck widi shame and horror at uie si^ht. that 
thev surrendered, Alcander to him, and conducted him home 
witn the utmost expressions of regret ^ Lycurgus thanked 
them'for the care of nis person, and dismissed them all except 
Alcander. He took him into his house, but showed him no 
ill treatment^ either by word or action, only ordering him to 
wait upon him instefia of his usual servants and attendants. 
The youth^ who was of an ingenuous disposition, without mur- 
muring;, did as he was commanded. Living in this maimer 
with £ycur^Sf.and having an opportunity to obseisre the 
mildnesa and jgoodness of lus heart, nis strict temperance and 
indefatigable industry, lie told his friends that Lycuimis was 
not that proud and severe man he mi^t have been taken for, 
but above all others, gentle and engaging in his behaviour. 
This, then, was his chastisement^ and this punishment he suf- 
fered, of a wild and headstrong young m^n, to become a very 
modest and prudent citizen. In memory of his misfortune 
Lycurgus bmlt a temple to Mnerva OptUetis^ so called \k^ him 
from a term which the Dorians use for the eye. Yet Diosco- 
rides, who wrote a treatise -coiiceming the LacedsBmonian 
government and others^ relate, that his eye was hurt, but not 

§ut out, and that he built the temple in gradtode .to the god- 
ess for his cure. However, the Spartans fiever cairied staves 
to their assemblies afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans Andria; but 
the LacedsBmonians stvled them PAufi/ta, either from their ten- 
dency to friendship and mutoal beneyolence, p/tM/tf^ being used 
instead of pkiUtia; or else from their teaching frugality and 
farwnony^ which the word phtido signifies. But it is not at all 
impossible that the first letter miffht by some means or ottier 
be added, and so pkiditia take j&ce of editiaf which barely 
signifies eiUing, There were fifteen persons to a table, or a few 
more or less. Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly 
a bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, 
two pounds and a half of figs, and a^ little money to buy flesh 
and nsh< If any of them happened to ofier a sacrifice of first- 
fruits, or to kill venison, he sent a part of it to the public table; 
for after a sacrifice or hunting, he was at liberty to sup at home, 
but the rest were to appear at the usual place. For a long time 
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ibis eating in common was observed with great exactness; so 
that when king Agis returned from a successful expedition 
against the Athenians, and, from a desire to sup with his wife, 
requested to have his portion at home,* the FfOemarcha refused 
to send it;t nay^ when through resentment, he neglected the 
day following to offer the sacrifice usual on occasion of victory^ 
they set a fine upon him. Children alsp were introduced at 
these public tables, as so many schools of sobriety. There they 
heard discourses concerning government^ and wereinstruc^ted 
in the most liberal breeding. There they were allowed to jest 
without scurrility, and were not to take it iU when the raillery 
was returned. For it. was reckoned worth^r of a Lacedsemonian 
to bear a jest; but if any one's patience failed, he had only to 
desire them to be quiet, and they left offijnmediately. When 
they first entered, the oldest man present pointed to the door, 
and said)"— ^ Not a word spoken in this pompiany goes out 
there.'' The admitting of any man to a particular table, was 
under the following, regulation: — ^Each member of that small 
society took a little bau of soft bread in his hand; this he was 
to drop, without saying a woi^, into & vessel called caddo§f 
which the waiter carriea upon his head.^ In case he approved 
of the candidate^ he did it without altering the figure, if not^ 
he first pressed- ^ flat iti his hand; for a flatted ball was consid- 
ered as a tiefjative; and if but one such was found, the person 
was not admitted, as they thought it proper that th6 whole 
company should be satisfied with each other. He who was thus 
rejectedf, was said to have no luck ih ihecaddog. > The di^ that 
was in the highest esteem amongst them was the black broth. 
The old men were sa fond of it, that they rapged themselves 
on one side and^afe it, leaving ihe meat to the young people. 
It is related of a king of Pontus,^ that he purchased aLacedse- 
monian cook,«for the sake of this broth. But when he came 
to taste it, he strongly expressed hisdislike; and the cook made 
answer, ^ Sir, to make this broth relish, it is necessary first 
to biathe in the Eurbtas.'' After they had drunk moderately, 
they went home without lights: Indeed, they were forbidden 
to walk with a light, either on this or any other occasion, that 
they might accustom themselves to mardd in the darkest night 

* The kiiigi of SparUhad alWayB double commons allowed them$ wit that 
ihey were permitted to indulj^ their appetiteB mofe than otiiefa, but that 
they might have an opporhmi^ of shaang their partion with aome brave 
man whom they chose to distinguiah with that honour. 

f The Fokniareh$ were those tiiio had commanded, the army under the 
longs. The piindpal men in the state always divided the commons. 
. ^ This stoiy is ebewhere told by Phitarch of Dionysus, the tyrant qf Si- 
cily; and Cicero confirms it, that he was the penon. 
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boldly and resolutely^ Such was the oriet of their public 
repasts. 

Lycurgus left none of.his laws in writing } it was ordered in 
one of the. Shetrm itxAt none'shoUld be written: for what he 
thought most conducive to the virtue and' happiness of a city, 
was principles interwoven with the manners and breeding of 
the people. These would remain immoveable, as founded in 
mchnation, and be the' strongest and most lasting tie; and the 
habits whioh education produced in the youth, would answer 
in each the purpose of a lawgiver. As for smaller matters, 
contract^ about property, and whatever occasionally varied, it 
was better not to reduce these to a written form and unalter- 
able method, but to sufibr them to change with the times, and 
to admit of additions or retrenchments at the pleasure of per- 
sons so well educated. For he resolved the wnole business of 
legislation into the bringing up of youth. And this^ as^ we 
havQ observed, was the reason why one of his ordinances' for- 
bade them to have' any written laws. 

Another ordinance, levelled against ihagnificence and ex- 
pense, directed that tiie ceilings of houses Miould be wrought 
with no tool but tne axe, and the doors with nothing but the 
saw. For. as Epaminondas is reported to have said afterwards, 
of his table, — ^ Treason hirks not under such a dinner;'' so 
Lycurgus perceived before him, that such a house admits not 
or lu^ry and needless splendoui'. Indeed, no totan could be 
so absurd, as to bring into a dwelling so homely and simple, 
bedsteads with silver feet, purple coverlets,, golden cups, and 
a train of expense that follows these; but all would necessarily 
have the bea suitable to tiie room, the coverlet to the bed, and 
the rest of their utensils and furniture to that From this plain 
sort of dwellings, proceeded the question of Leotychidas the 
elder to his host, wnen he supped at Corinth, and saw the ceil- 
ing of the room very splendia and curiously wrought, " Whe- 
ther trees grew square in his countay?*'* 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they should not 
often make war against the same enemy, lest, by being fre- 
quently put upon defending themselves, they too Should be- 
come able warriors in their turn. . • And this they most blam- 
ed kin^ Agesilaus for afberwardii, that by frequent^ and con- 
tinued incursions into Bo^tiat, he taught the Thebans to make 
head against the Lacedasmonians. This made Antalcidas say, 
' . • • ' 

* This is rendered by the formek* English tnouUtor, as if Leotychidas'to 

auesticm proceeded frcnn inionnce^ whereas it was really ui axch neer npoo 
le sumptuous and expensive buildings of Corinth, 
f This appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, where the Lacedspmoni- 
ans were overthrown by Epairanondas» and lost their king Cleombrotus, to- 
gtther with the flower of tneir army. 
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when he saw him wounded^ — << The Thebaas pay you well 
for making them sood soldiers, who neither -were wiUinc nor 
able to fijgnt you before." These ordinances he called Khe- 
traB^ as iithey had been oracles and decrees of the Deity him- 
sell* 

As for the education of youth, which he looked upon as the 
^eutest and most glorious work of a lawgiver, he began with 
it at the very source, taking into consideration their concep- 
tion and birth, by t^ulating the marriages. For he did not 
(as Aristptle says) desist i^m his attempt to bring the women 
under sober ruiefli. ^ They had) indeed, assumed great liberty 
andnower onaccouut of tne frequent expeditions of their hu»- 
banas, durine which they were left sole mistresses at home, 
and so gained, an undue deference and improper titles; but, 
notwithstanding this, he took all possible care of them. He 
ordered the virgins to exercise themselves in running, wrests 
ling, and throwing quoits and darts; that their bodies being 
strong and vigorous, the children afterwards produced from 
them nCiieht be the same; and that, thus fortified by exercise, 
they mi^t the better support the pangs of child-birth, and be 
dehvereid with safety. In order to take away the excessive 
tenderness and delicacy of the sex, the consequence of a re- 
cluse life, he accustomed the virgins occasionaoly to be seen 
naked as, well as the youne men, and to dance and sing in 
their presence on certain festivals. There they sometimes 
indul^d in a little raillery upon those that had misbehaved 
themselves, and sometimes tney sung encomiums on such as 
deserved them, thu^ exciting in the young men an Useful 
emulation and love of glory. For he who was praised for his 
bravervy and celebrat^ among the virgins, went away per- 
fectly happy; while their satirical glances, thrown out in sport, 
were no less cutting than serious admonitions; especially as 
the kings and .senate went with the other citizens to see all 
that passed. As for the virgins appearing naked, there was 
nothing disgraceful in it, because every thing was conducted 
with modest3r^ and without oneindecent ^ord or action. Nav, 
it caused^ a ^simplicity of manners and an einulation for the 
best habit of body; their ideas too were naturally enlarged, 
while they were not excluded from their share of bravery and 
honour. Hence they were furnished with sentiments and lan- 
guage, such as Grorgo, the wife of Leonidas, is said to have 
made use. of. When a woman of another country said to her, — 
*^ Yoo of Lacedaemon are the only women in the world that 
rule the men;" she .answered,— -"We are the only women 
that bring forth men." 

These public dances and other exercises of the youn^ mai- 
dens naked, in sight of the vQung men, were, moreover, mcen 
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tiyes to mirriage; and, to use Platofs eznressicHiy drew them 
almost as necessarily by the attractions or love, as a geometri- 
cal conclusion follows from the premises. To encourage it 
still more, some marks of infamy were set upon those who 
continued bachelors;* for they were not permitted to see these 
exercises of the naked virgins; and the magistrates command- 
ed them to march naked round the market-place in the win- 
ter, and to sing a song composed against themselves, which 
expressed how jns^y they weie punished for their disobedi- 
ence to the la#s. They were also deprived of that honour 
and respect which the younger people paid to the old; so that 
nobody found fault with what was said to Dercyllidas, though 
an eminent commander. It seems,* whed he came one day 
into company, a young man, instead of rising up and giving 
him place told him.<— <^Tou have no child to give place to 
me, when I am c^d.** 

In their marriages, the bridegroom carried off the bride by 
viblenee; and she was never chosen in a tender age, but when 
she had arrived at full maturity, k Then the woman that had 
the direction of the wedding? cut the bride's hair close to the 
skin, dressed her in man's clothes, laid her upon a mattress^ 
and left her in the dark. The bridegroom, ne^'er' oppress- 
ed with wine, nor enervated with luxury, but pe^ecUy sober, 
as having always supped, at the common table,. went in pri- 
vately, untied her gurdle, and carried her to smother* bed. 
Having stayed there a jihort time, he modestly retired to his 
usual apartment, to sleep with the- other young men; and he 
observed the same conduct afterwards, spending the day with . 
his companions^ and reusing himself .with them in the night, 
nor even visiting his bride,' but with great caution and appre- 
hensions of being discovered bv the 'rest of the family; the 
bride, at the same time, exerted all her art to contrive conveni- 
ent opportunities for their private meetings. And this thev 
did not for a shoil time only, but some of them even had chil- 
dren before they had an interview with their wives iii the 
day-time. This kind of commerce not only exercised their 
temperance and chastity, but kept their bodies fruitful, and 
the first ardour of their love fresn and unabs^d; for as they 
were not satiated like those that are always with their wive^, 
there still wais place for unextinguished desire.^ When he had 
thus established a proper regard to modesty and decorum, 

* The time of mamage was fixed$'and if a man did not many whca he 
was of full age, he waa Eable to a proaecutioii% as were <8udi alio who mar- 
ried above or belOw themselves. Such as had three children had fKat im- 
miinitaes, and those that had four were free from aU taxes. Vs^gms were 
married without portions, because neither want should hinder a man, nor 
riches induce him to many contrary to hia inclinations. 
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with respect to maniage, he wais equally studious to drive 
from- that state the vain and womanish pasition of jealou^, by 
making it quite as reputable to haye children in common with 
persons of merit, as to avoid ajloffensive^freedom in their own 
behaviour to their wives. He laughed at those who reyep^. 
with wars and btoodshed, the communication of a ^ia^nea 
woman's favours; and allowed, that if a man in years should 
have, a young wife, he misht introduce to her ^me handsome 
and honest young man, wnom he most approved of, and when 
she had a cnild of this generous race,^ bring it up as his own. 
On the other hand, he allowed, that if a. man of character 
should entertain a passioii for a married woman, on account 
of her moidestv*, and the beauty of her children, he might treat 
with her husband for admission to her company,* that so 
planting in a b^uty-bearing soil,' he might produce excellent 
children,t the congenial onsprin^ of excelliBnt parents. For, 
in the first place, Liyeurgus considered children, not s6 iriuch 
the property of Jh^r parents, ^ of the state;, and ^erefore, 
he would not have them begot by ordinary persons, but by the 
best men in it In the next place, he observed the vanity and 
absurdity of other jnations^ where people.study to have their 
horses and dogis of the finest breed they can procure, either 
by interest or money, and keep their wives shut ut>, that they 
may have childranoy nonabut themselves, thougnthey may 
happen to be doating; decrepit, or .infirm. As if children, 
when sprung from a bad stocky, and, consequently, good for 
nothing were no detriment, to tliose whom they belong to, 
and ^ho have the trouble of bringing them up, nor any ad- 
vantage, when well descended, and of a generous disposition. 
These regulations tending to aiecure a hwthy offspring, and, 
consequently beneficial to^ the state, w^re so far from en- 
couraging that licentiousness of diei women* which prevailed 
afterward, that adultery was not' known amongst tne^n. A 
saying, upon this subjectj 6t Geradas, an ancient Spartan, is 
thus related :-^A stranger had ask^ him, "What punishment 
their laW appointed for adulterers?'' He answered, *'My 
friend, there are no adulterers in our country/! . The other 
replied,—** But what if there should be one?''^ " Why, then,'' 
says Greradas, ** he must (brfeif a bull so large,, that he 
might drink of the Eunotas from the top of mount Tagetus." 
When th^ stranger expressed his surprise at this, and said, 
" How can such a buU be found?" Omdas answered with a 

* In tiiis case the kings were excepted; for they woe not at fiberty to 
lend Uieir ^yes. . 

f Tbe English trsaristion, published in 1758» has here, topoMCM aUthe 
waluMfi gua&Jkaiufiu oftkdr parent$^ yfhkih is not tiie meaning of myn^m 

Vol. I. R 
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smile^ — ^^ How can an adulterer be found in Sparta?'^ This is 
the account we have of their marriages! 
^ It was not left to the father to rear what children he pleas- 
ed, but he was oblig^ to cany the child to aplace called Leaeht^ 
to be examined by the most ancient men of t)ie tribe, who were 
assembled there. If it was strong, and well proportioned, 
they gave orders for its education, and' assigned it one of the 
nine mousand shares of land; but if it was weakly and deform- 
ed, they ordered it to be thrown into the place called j^/Aefie, 
which IS a deep cavern near the mountain Taygetus; conclij^d- 
ing that its life* covild be no advanta^ either .to itself 6r to the 
public, since nature had not given it at -first any strength or 
goodness of constitution. * For the same reason, the women 
did not wash their new-born infants with water, .but with 
wine, thus making so jne trial of their habit of body; imagin- 
ing that sickly and epileptic childea sink and die under the 
experiment, while the bsalthy become more vigorous and 
hardy. Gi^t care and,art was also exerted by Qie nurses; 
for as they n6ver swathed the infants, their limbs had a freer 
turn, and their countenances atnere liberal air; besides, they 
used them to any sort of iheiit, to- have no terrors in the dark, 
nor. to be afraid of being aion^, aiid to leave all ill-humour and 
unmanly crying.' Hence |>e6j)le of other countries purchased 
Lacedemonian nurses for their childreii; and Aldoiades the 
Athenian, is said to have been -nursed by Amycla, a Spartan. 
But if he was fortunate in. a nurse, he was not so in a precep- 
tor: for Zopyrus, appointed to that office by Pericles, was, as 
Plato tells us, no better qualifi/ed than a cohimon slave. - The 
Spartan children were not. in that manner under tutors, pur- 
chased dr hired with money, nor were the parent^ at liberty 
to educate t;hem as they pleasecl; but as soon as they were se- 
ven years old, Lycurgus ordered them to be enrolled in <^om- 
panies^ where they were all kept under tiie same order and dis- 
cipline, and had their exercises and I'ecreajions in common. He 
wno showed the most conduct and courage amongst them, was 
made captain of the company. The rest kept their eyes upon 
him, obeyed his orders, and bore, with patience, the punish- 
ments he. inflicted; so that their whole education was an exer- 
cise of obedience. The old men were present at their diver- 
sions, and often suggested some occasion of dispute or quarrel, 

* The geneiml expediency of this lav may well be disputedj thouf^ it 
suited the martial constitution <»f Sparta; since many persons of weak con* 
■titutions, make up in ingenuity what they want in streng^ and m> become 
more valuable memben of the community than the most robust It seems, 
however, to have had one good effect, t«s. making women veiycareftil dur- 
ing their prenumcy, of either eating, drinking, or exercising to excess. It 
made them alsb excellent nurses, as is observed just below. 
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that they might observe with exactiiess, the spirit of each, 
and their firmiiess in battle. 

As for learning,* they had just what was absolutely. necessa- 
ry. AU the rest of their education was calculated to make 
them su^ect to command, to endure labour, to fight and con- 
quer. Tney added, therefore, to their discipline,' as they ad- 
vanced in age, cuttings their hair yery close, making them go 
barefoot and pla>j, for the most part, quite naked. At twelve 
years or age,.- their under«garment was taken away, and but 
one upper one[ a-year allowed them. Hence they were neces- 
sarily dirty in their persons, [and pdt indulged the great favour 
of baths and oil, except on some particular days of the yoar. 
They slept in com})anies, in beds made of the tops of reeds, 
which ihev e^thered with their own hands, without knives, 
and brougntlrom the banks of the Eurotas. In winter they 
were permitted to add a little thistle down, as that seemed to 
have some warmth in it * 

. At this age, 'the most distinguished amonestthem became 
favounte comoanions of the elder ;t and the old men attended 
more constantlv their places of exercise, observing their trials 
of strength ana wit, not slightly and in a cursory manner,* but 
as. their lathers, guardians, and governors; so that there was 
neither time nor place where persons were wanting to instruct 
and chastise ihem. One of thebe^t and ablest men in the city 

* The plaiiinesi of their maimen, and theik' being so veiy much addicted 
to WBTf inade the LacedaemoniaDS lest fond of the sciences than the rest of 
tiie Greeks. IT thcr wrote to be read, and sproke to be understood, it was sA 
liiej Boarbt For thia the Athenians^ who were excessiyely rain of their leam- 
ings held them in great contempt,, insomuch, that Thucydides himself, in 
dnwing the chancter of Bnadas, say% kejpoke well enough fir a Laitdm' 
mmman. On this occancm, it is proper to mention the answer of a Spartan 
to a learned Athenian, who upbraided him with the ignoiiance of his country: 
^-nJUl fou say nunt be true, and yet it anwunta'tono morey thaa that we oiiy 
amonget the Gredkt hone kamea no^ eoi! cuttfrnu from you* The Spartans, 
however, had a force and poinancy of expression,- which cut down all the 
flowers.of studied elegance. Tiiis waa thie consequence of their concise way 
of speaking, and thdr encounging,' on all occasions, decent repartee. Arts 
were in.no greater credit with them than sciences. Theatrical ^Teruoos 
faondno countenance; temperance and exercise made the physician ua- 
neceasaiy; their justice left no room for the practice of the lawyer; and 
all the trades that minister to luxury, were unknown.. As for agriculture, 
and such mechanic business as was absolutely necessary, it was left to the 
slares. 

f Though -the youth of the male sex were much chMished and beloved, as 
thosethat were to build up the foture glory of Ihe state; yet, in Sparta it 
waa a virtuous and modest affection, untinged with that sensuality which 
was sa scandalous at Athens and other places. Xenophoni says, these lovers 
lived with those they were attached to^ as a father does with his children, or 
a brother with his brethren. The good effects of this part of Lycuigus'a in- 
stitutions were se^n in the union that reigned among tne citizens. 
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was, moreover, appointedinsrpectorof the ^youth; arid lie gave 
the command of each company to the discreetest .and most 
spirited of those called Irm». An Iren was one that had been 
two years out of the class of boys; a MfMirm one of the oldest 
lads. This Irm, then a youth twenty years old, civfes orders 
to those under his command, in their little battles, and has 
them to serve him at hii house. He sends the oldest of them 
to fetch wood, and the younger to gather pot-herbs; these they 
steal wh»e they can find them,* either slylv getting into ear- 
dens, or else craitily and warily creeping to the common tabi^; 
but if any one be caught, he is. severely flogged for negligence 
or want of dexterity. They stjeal too whatever victuals they 
possibly can, ingeniciusly contriviAg to do it when persons arc 
asleep, or keep but indifferenl watcjil If they are discovered, 
they are punished, not only with whipping, but with hunger. 
Indeed^ their supper is but slender «t all times, that, to fence 
against v«rant, they may be forced 'to exercise their courage 
and address. This is the first intention of their spare diet; a 
subordinate one is, to malce them grow tall; for when the ani- 
mal spirits are not too much oppressed by a sreat Quantity of 
food, which stretehes itself 6ut m breadth and thicluiess, -they 
mount upwards by their natural lightness, and the body easily 
and freely shoots up in height This also contributes to make 
them handsome; for thin tod slender habits ^ield mote freely 
to nature, which then gives a fine proportion to the limbs; 
whilst the heavy and gross resist her by their weight. So 
woifnen that tak,e physic during their pregnancy, have slighter 
children indeed, but of a finer and more delicate turn,- because 
the suppleness of the matter more readily obeys the plastic 
power, nowev^r, these are speculations which we shaU leave 
to others. ' ' ' , . 

The boys stieal with so much eautioh, that one of them, hav- 
ing conveyed a young fox under his garment, suffered the 
creature to tear out hisoowek with his teeth and daws, choos- 
ing raiikher to die than to be detected. Nor do^ this appear 
incredible, if we consider what th.eir voung men can endure to 
this day; for we have seen many of them^xpire under the 
lash at the altar of Liana Orthku^ 

• Not that the Spartani anthoriced thefts And robbeiiesi ftr ai all wu in 
common in their republic, those yices could have no pluce there. But tlie 
desifn was to accustom children who were destined for war» to sorpriBe the 
▼i^lance of those who watched over them, and to expose themselvei oour* 
aeeoualy to the se^rerest punishments, in case they fikSled of tikat dezteritf 
wiuch was exacted of them. A dexterity that would have been attended 
with iatal elTects to the monJs of any jouth but the Spartan, educated as 
that was to contemn riches and supmuities, and guanled in aU.ofdiflr re- 
spects by the severest yirtue. 

t This is supposed to be the Diana Tauriea, whose statue Orestes is said 
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The irmf repoaing himself after supper^ used to order one 
of the boys to sia^ a song; to another he put some^guestion 
which required a judicious answer; for ex^ample, i^ Who was 
the best man in the city?'' or V What he thought of such an 
action?" Thi^ accustomed them from their childhood to judge 
of -the virtues, to enter into the affiurs of their countrymen. 
For if one of them was asked, Who is a good citiaen, or who 
an infamous one? and hesitated in his answer, he was consi^ 
dered as a boy of slow parts, and of a soul that wpuld not as- 
pire to' honour. The answer was likewise to have a reason 
assigned for it, and proof conceived in few words. He 
whMe account of the matter was Wrono;, by way of punfah- 
meqt, had his thumb bit by the .^en. The old men and ma- 
gistrates often attended these little trials, to see whether the 
Jren exercised his authority in a rational and proper manner^ 
He was permitted, indeedy to inflict' the penalties; but when 
the boys were gone, he was to be ehastised himself, if he had 
punished them either with too much severity or remissness. 

The adopters of favourites also shared both in the honour 
and disgraee of th^ir boys; and one of them is said to have 
been mulcted bjr the noLagistrates, because the boy whom he 
had talcen into hi^ affections, let some ungenerous word or cry 
esca^M bim as he. was fitting. This love was so honourable, 
and in so much esteem, that the virgins too had their loven 
amongst tbe most virtuous matrons. A competition of sffec- 
tioh caused no misunderstanding but rather a mutual friend- 
ship between those that had fibced their riencds upon the same 
youth, and an united end^vour to niake him as accomplished 
as possible. ^ 

The bo^s.were also taught to use sharp r^Mi^ted, seasoned 
wiUi humour: and whatever they said, was to be concise and 
pithy. For liycurgus, as we have observed, fixed but a small 
value on a considerable quantity of his iron-money; but, on 
the contrary, the worth of speech was to consist in its being 
comprised in a few plain words, pregnant with a great deal Of 
.sense; and he contrived, that by longsilence, they might learn 
to be sententious and acute in their' replies. As debauchery 
often ^$auses wetdmess and sterility in tne body, so the inteim- 

to have bfougfat to LMedmHNf, and to whom hunan ^AcXtim were offered. 
It is Intended tbat Lycurgnt aboUthed these iacrifieei, thd rabatttated in 
their iroom t)ie flageUatioii of ywmg men, with whoae blood the ahar wia, 
at least, to be sprinkled. But, in truth, a denre of ovesconiiiig all the weak- 
nesses of human nature, and, thereby. Tendering his Spartans not only su- 
perior to their neig^hbours, but to their spedes, runs through many of the 
instilutioDS of J^ycurgua; which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly 
explaina them, and, without attendmg to which, it is impossible to give any 
account at all of some of them. V 
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peranee of the tonj^e makes conversation empty and insipid^ 
Kins AgiS| theretore, ' When a certain Atlienian laughed at 
the Lacedamonian. short 'swords, and said, — -^^ The ju^lekv 
would swallow them with eas^ upon the stage," answered in 
his laconic way^ '^ And yet we q^ reach our enemies' hearts ' 
with them. " Indeed, to me, there seems to be something in 
this concise manner of speaking, which immediately reaches 
the object aimed at,*and forcibly strikes the mind of the hear^ 
er. Lycurgud himself was shprt and sententious in his dis* 
course, if we may judge by some of his answers which are 
recorded; Uiat,. tor ' instance, codcerhing the constitution: 
When one advised him to establish a popular government in 
Lacedaemon, — << Go," said he, ^^ and first make a trial of it 
in thy own family. " That again, concerning sacrifices to the 

Deity, •^ *^ "" ^ ^ " ^^---^-^ •- 

and < 




says I , ^ 

they inquired of him, what sort of martial exercises he allow- 
ed of, he answered, — M All except those in which jou stretch* 
out your hands/^ Several such-like replies of his are wd to 
be taken from the letters wjiich he wrote to his countrymen; 
as to their question,^-^^/ How shall we best guard against the 
invasion of an enemy?" ",By continuing poor, and not de^ 
siring in your possessions. to be one above another.^^ And to 
Die question, whether liiey should inclose Sparta with walls? — 
" That ci^ is well fortified, which has a wall of men instead 
of brick. '^ Whether thes6, aiid some other letters ascribed 
to him, al^ genuine or not, is no easy matter to determine. 
However, that they hated lonz speeches, the following apoph- 
thegms are a farther proof. King Leonidas said to one, who 
discoursed at an improper time about affairs of some con- 
cern, — ** My friend, you should not talk so much to the pur- 
pose, of what it is not to the purpose to talk of. " Charilaus, 
the nephew of Lycurgus, being asked whv hid un^Ie had 
made so few laws? answered, — " To men or few words, few 
laws are sufficient " Some people finding fault with Hecafaeus 
the sophist, because, when admitted to one of the public re- 
pasts, he said nothihg all the time, Archidiimidas replied, — 
<* He who knows how to speak, knows also when to speaK.^' 
The manner of their repartees, which, as I said, were sea- 
soned with humour, mav be gathered from these instances. 
When a troublesome fellow was pestering Demaratus with 
impertinent questions, and this in particular several times re- 

Ssated,— " Who is the best man in Sparta?" he answered,— 
e that is least like you. " To^ some who were commending 

* This vaa the form of demanding quiiter iii battle. 
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\ games With so much 
/^nat ^at matter is it, 

- ^ years?" When a stranger 

wras professing .his regard for Theopompus, and saying that 
his own countrymen called him Philolacon fa lover of tiie La- 
cedaemonians), the king answered him, — " My good friend, 
it were much better if Uiey called you Philopolites" (a lover 
of your owa countrymen). Flistona^, the son. of Pausanias, 
replied to an orator of Athens^ who said the Lacedaemonians 
had no learning, — " True, for we iure the only people of 
Greecp that have learnt *io ill of you." To one who asked 
what number of men their was in Sparta^ Archidamidas said, 
^^ Enough to keep bad men at a distance." 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, one might 
perceive, that they woulcf n6t use one unnecessary word, nor 
let an expression escapie them that had hot some sense worth 
attending to. For one being asked to |^o knd hear a person 
who inutatedthe nightings£ to perfection, answered, — ^^ I 
have heard the ntightingue herself." Another said, upon 
reading this epitaph: 

VictiinB of Mats at Setiiuu they fen. 
Who quencVa th^ imjfc of tyruiny 

'< And they deserved to fall; for, instead of gn/tnchxng it,they 
should have let .it hum out.^* A yoi^ng man answered one 
that promised him some g;ahie eocks that would staind their 
death; — "Give me those that will be the de^th of others." 
Another, seeing some people carried into the country in lit- 
ters, said,—*' May I never sit in any place where I can not 
rise before the aged!" This was the manner of their apoph- 
thegms; so that it has been justly enoujgh observed, that the 
term^ lakonizein (to a6t the . LaceasBmonian) is to. be referred 
rather to the exercises of the mind, than tnose of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among them, 
than a concise dignity of expression. Their songs had a spirit, 
which could rouse the soul, and impel it in an entnusiasitic man- 
ner to action. The language was plain and manly^ the sub- 
ject serious and moral. -For they consisted chiefly of the 
praises of heroes that had died for Sparta, or else of expres- 
sions of detestation for such wretches as had declined the glo- 
rious opportunity, and rather chose to drag on life in misery 
and pontempt. Nor did. they forget to express an ambition 
for glory suitable to their respective ages. Of this it may not 
he amiss to give an instance. There were three choirs on 
their festivals* corresponding with the three j^s of mian. 
The old men oegan:— 
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Once in battle bold we ahone i 
the young men answeredii — . 

Tiy us, our vigour is not gonei 
and the boys concludedi — 

The palm remiuns for us alone. 

Indeed, if we consider with some attention such of the Lace- 
dsemonian poems as are.st^ll extaiit, and getintd those airs 
which were played upon the flute wh^n they malrched to battle, 
we must agree that Terpander* and Pindar have very fitly 
joined valour and music together. The former thus speaks of 
Lacedaemon: — 

There gleams the youth's bright frlchiont ikere the muse 

Lifb her sweet voices thereawiiil Justice opes 

Her wide pavilion. ." 

And Pindar sings: — ' 

There in grave oounoal sHs the sagei 
Tliere bums the youth's reasUess rage 

To hurl tbe qitifr'rihg lance; 
The Muse with gloiy' crowns thdr ann% 
And Melody exerts her charms. 



odyez^rK 
And Pleasure leads the dance. 

Thus* we are informed, not only of their warlike turn, hut 
their skiU in music. For as the Spartan poet says:-*- 

To swell the bold notes of the lyre 
Aeeomes the wazrior'a lofty fire. 

And the king ilways offered sacrifice, to the Musest before a 
battle, putting his troops in mind, I. suppose, of their early 
education, aim of the judgment that would be passed upon 
them, as well as that those divinities/might tea:ch them to 
despise danger, while they performed some exploit fit for them 
to celebrate. 
On those occasions^ they relaxed the severity of their dis- 

* Terpander was a poet and muitician too (as, indeed, they of those times 
were in genenl), who added three strings to the harp, which till then had 
but four* He flourished about a hundred and twenty years after Homer. 

f Xenophon si^ the kiiw who coimnanded the army, sacrificed to Jii- 
pher and Mtneira on the frontier of his kingdom. Ftobably the Muses 
werejoined with Minerva, the patroness of science. 

^ liie true reason of this was, in all probability, that war might be less 
burdensome to them; for to render them bold and waifike was^e rdgning 
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Gipline^ permitting the men to be cdrioiu in dressing their 
hair, imd elegant m their arms and appard/ while they- ez- 
preased their alacrity, like horses full of fire', and neighing for 
the race. They let their hair, therefore, stow from uieir 
youth, but took more particular care, when tney expected an 
action, to have it well eombed and shining, remembering a 
saying of Lyeurgtis, that '^ a large head of hair made the hand- 
some more sraiseful, and the ug^. more terrible. '' The exer- 
cises, too, of the young men, during the campaigns, were more 
moderate, their diet not so hard, and their wnole treatment 
more indulgent; so' that they were the onl]^ people in the world 
with whom inilitarydiscijpiine wore, in time of war, a gentler 
face than usual. When tne army was drawn up, and the ene- 
my near, the king tacrifioed a eoat, and commanded them all 
to set garlands upon theii* head^*and the musicians to play 
(kttlm^B march, while himself began the paMifi, which wad the 
signal to advance. It was at once a solemn and^ dreadful sight 
to see them measuring their steps to the sound of music, and> 
without the least disorder in their ranks, or tumult of spirits,- 
moving forward cheerfully and composedly, witK harmony, 
to battfo. Neither fear nor rashness was likdiy to approve men 
ao disposed, possessed as they were of a.firm presence of mind, 
with courage and confidencex>f success, as und6r the cbnduct 
of heaven. . When -the king adyancea agdinst the enemy, 
he bad always with hini some one that nad been crowned 
in die public games of Greece. And they tell us, that a La- 
cedaBmoniafl, when large ^ums.were offered him on condition 
that he ^vould not eiiter the Olympic lists, recused them; hav- 
ing with much difficulty thrown his antagoqist,. one put this 
question to him, — " Spartan, what will vqu get by .this vic- 
tory?'' He answered with a smile,-^^' I shall mivetiie honour 
to fight foremost in the ranks before my pHnce.^^ When tl^ey 
hid routed the enem]^, they contiiBtoed the pursuit till they 
were assured of the victory; af^r that they immediately de- 
sisted; deeming it neither genenous nor wonhy of a Grecian, to 
destroy those wi^o made no further reaistance. This was not 
only a proof of magnanimity, but of great service to their 
cause. For when their adversariesToundtfaat they killed auch 

Mion of their tejiidator. UndcrtUb Ifftiels we vuiy sdd, tbat they vcm 
fQri>iddeA to ramttnloo^ encamped in the aMae ph|oe» u wdl to binder their 
being iorprised^ at that they mi||^t be mote tijnibleaoine ta their enenuea^ 
by wasting erc^ comer or their countiy. They were also forbidden to 
fight the same enemy often. They slept all night m their armoury but their 
outgtuuds were not allowed "ttieir shields, thkt, being unpfonded of de- 
fence, ther might not dare to deep,. In alt e^e(Uti<yn« they vere careAil 
m the perfonnanoe of religious rites: and, after thor evening meal was over, 
the soldiers sung together hymns to their gods. 
Vol. I. S 12» 
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as stood it out, but spared the fugitives^ they concluded it 
was better to fly than to m«et their fate upon me spot 

Hippias, the sophist, tells us, that Ly'curgus hiinself was t 
man 01 great personal valour, and an experienced commander.*- 
Philostephanus also ascribes to him the first division of the 
cavalry into troops of fifty, who were drawn up •in a square 
body. But Demetrius, the Phalerean, says, that he never had 
any military employments and that there was the profoundest 
peace imaginable when he established th^ constitution of 
Sparta. His providing for a cessation of arms during the 
Olympic games^ is likewise a mark of the humiine and peace- 
able man. Some, however, acquaint us, and among the rest 
Hermippus, that Lycurgus at first had no communii^tion with 
Iphitus; but coming that ^aj, and happening to be a specta- 
tor, he heard behind him a 'humaYi voice (as he thought), 
which expressed some wonder and displeasure that he did not 

fut his countrymen upon resorting to so great an assembly, 
[etumed round immediately, to discover whence the voice 
came, and as there was no man to be seen, -concluded it was 
firom heaven. He joined Iphitus therefore ; and ordering, along 
with him, -the ceretnonies of thefestival^ rendered, it more 
mamificent and lasting. ^ . 

. The discipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after they 
were arrived at years of maturity. Poi: no man was at lit- 
erty to live as he pleased, the city being like one great 
camp, where all had their stated allowance,^ and knew their 
pubue chlu'gey each man concluding tiiat he was born, not for 
himself, but fpr his country. Hence, if they had .no particu- 
lar orders^ they employed themselt^es in inspecting the boys, 
and teaching men) sometiiing useful,* or in learning of those 
that wer^ older than themselves. One of the greatest privi- 
leges that L;y^curgus procured his cQuntrymen, was, the en* 
joynlent of leisure, the consequence of his forbidding them to 
exercise any meeha)iic trade. It was not worth tHeir while to 
take great pains to raise a fortune, since riches there were of 
no account; tod the Hehtes^ who tilled the ground^ were an- 
swerable for the produce above mentioneii. To this purpose 
We have a story of a Lacedaemonian^ who happening to he at 
Athens while the court sat, was informed of a man who was 
fined for idleness; and whep the poor fellow was returning 
home in great dejection, attended by his consoling friends^ he 
desired the company to show him the person that "was con- 

* Xenophon, in hit treatiae of the Spartan coinnionweaIth» sayi,. Lycmffua 
bboufflit milhaiy diacipline to ffteai perfection, and gives ub a detui of Ixia 
regukdons and improvementa u th^ aK of war'; some of which I have men- 
tioned in the forecfoing note. . . k 
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demned for keieping up his dignity. So much beneath them 
they reckoaed all attention to mechanic arts and all desire of 
riciies! 

Law-suits were banished from Lacedaemon with money*. 
The Spartans knew neither riches nor poverty, but possessed 
an equal competency ^ and had a cheap and easy way of sup- 
plying theijr few wants. Hence, when they were not engaged 
m war, their time was taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, 
or meeting to exercise, or cbhrerse. They went not to mar- 
ket under thirty years of age,^^ all their necessary concerns 
being managed by their relations and adopters. *Nor was it 
reckoned a credit to the old. to be seen sauntering in the mar- 
ketrplacej it was deemed more suitable for them to pass great 
part of toe day in the schools 6f exercise,, w places of. (con- 
versation. Their discourse seldom turned .upon money, or 
business^ or trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, or the 
contempt of the worthless; and the last was expressed with 
that pleasantry and humour, which conveyed instruction and 
correction, without seeming to intend it - Nor was Lycur^a 
himself immoderately severe iti his manner; but, as Sosibiiis 
tells us, he dedicated a little statue to the god of lajushter, in 
each haal. He considered facetiousness as a seasoning of their 
hard exercise and diet, and therefore ordered it to tSce place 
on all proper Occasions, in their common entertainments and 
parties of pleasure. 

Upon -the lyhole/ he taught his citizens to think nothing 
more disagreeable than to five bv (or for) themselves. Like 
bees, they acted with one impiuse for the public good, and 
always assembled about their prince. They were possessed 
with a thirst of honour, an enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, 
ttid had not a wish but for their country. . These sentiments 
are eonfirmefd^y some of their aphorisms. When Paedaretus 
lost his election for one of the tnree hundred, he went away 
^ioicing that there were three hundred better men than him- 
self found in the city, t Pisistratidas going with some others, 
ambassador to the king of Persia's lieutenants, was asked 
whether they came with a public commission, or on their own 
account? to which he answered, ^^ If successful, for the pub- 
lic; if unsuccessful,' f(d>r ourselves." Agrllebni?, the mother 

* This ibo IS Mdd to haye been the age when the j began to terre in the 
vmy. But u ^tj were obliged to forty yean Mrnce before the law ex* 
empted them from going into the field, I incline' to ^e <^inion of < those 
^^tcTB whd think that the nulitsty age is not well ascertained. 

t Xenopbon Hiys, it was the custom for the Ephori to app<nnt three offi^ 
cet^ each of whom was to select a hundred men^ the best he could find} 
and it was a point of great Emulation to be one of these three hundred. 
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of Brasidas*^ tfskii^ «oine AmjriupolitaiU that waited upon 
her at her house, jraether Brasida^ died honoucably, and as 
became a Spartan? they greatly extolled his merit, and said, 
there was not such a man left in Sparta: whereupon she re- 
plied, <<Say not so. my. friends; for Brasidaswas indeed a 
man o/ honour, but Lacedaemon can boast o£ many better men 
thanhe.'^ 

. The senate, as I said b^ore, consisti^ at first of those that 
were, assistants to Lycurgus in his great enterprise. After- 
wards, to.iilI up any vacancy that might happen, he ordered 
the most worthy man to be selected of those that were Mi 
threescore years old. . This was the most respectable dispute 
in the worm, ^d the contest was truly g^lonous; for it was 
not who should be swiftest amonff tlie swift, or strongest of 
the strong, but who was .the wisest and best among the good 
and wise. He who had the preference was to bear this mark 
of superior excellence through life, this great authority, which 
put into his hands the livps and honour of the citizens, and 
every other important aQair. The manner of the election was 
this:-^When me people were^ assembled^ some persons, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, were shut up in a room n&bq: the place, 
where they could neiUier see nor be seen, and only hear the 
shouts of tne constituents;t for by.them they decided this and 
most other afiairs. Eitch candidate walkea silently through 
the assembly, one after another, according to lot* Those that 
were, shut up had writing-tables, in whidi they set down in 
different columns the number and IcMidness of the shouts, 
without knowine who they were for; only they marked them 
as first, second, third, ana so on, according to the number of 
competitors. . He that*had the most and loudest acclanfiations, 
was declan^ duly elected. Then he was crowned widi. a 
earland, and went round to give thanks to the gods; a num- 
ber of young men followed, striving which should extol him 
mo^t, and the women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and 
blessed his worUiy life and conduct Each of his relations 
offered him a repast^ and their address on the occasion was — 
^< Sparta honours you with this odlation." When h^ had 
finished the procession, he went to the common table, and 
lived as, before^ Only two portions were set before hiin» one 

*, Bnuidu, the Lacedsmotiiaii i|«iienJ» defeated the AtfaenSans In a battle 
foaght near Amphipolia, a town of Macedonia, on the banka of the 8tiymoii« 
but lost his life m the ac^n.-^T%ii«ydML Ub. T. 

f Ab this was a tumultuaiy and uncertain wi^ of deciding who had the 
majority, they were ofteft obliged to separate the people and couik the 
:iroie8. Aiistoile thinks, that in such a caae, peisons should not offer them, 
selves candidates, or solicit the office or employment, but be called to it 
merely for their abilities and their merit 
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of which he carried awar; and- 03 all the wome)i related to him 
attended at the gates of the [>ublic hall, he called her for whom 
he had the greatest esteem/ and presented her with the por- 
tion, saying at the same time: ^^That -which I received as a 
mark ot honour, I give to you.'' Then she was conducted 
home with great applause by the rbst of the women, 

Lycuigus likewise made good regulations with respect to 
burials. In the first plaee, to take away all superstition, he 
ordered the dead to be buried in the city, and even pemAtted 
their monument^ to he erected near the temples, accustoming 
the yoiith to such sights from their infancy, that they might 
have no uneasiness from them, noMny horror for death, as 
if people w^ere polluted with the ^ucn of a dead body, or with 
treading ujpon.a grave. In the next place, he suffered nothing 
to be buried wifli the corpse, except the red cloth and tHsi 
olive leaves in which it Was wrapp^a. * Nor would he jsuflfer 
the relations to inscribe any p»a^s upon the tombs, except of 
those menihat fell in battle, or tnose women who died in some 
sacred office. He fixed eleven days'for the time of mourning; 
on the twelfth they wei<e to put an end to it, after offering 
sacrifice to Ceres. No .part of lif^ was left vacant and unim- 
proved^ but even with their necessary actions he interwove 
the praise of virtue and the contempt of vice; and he so filled 
the city with living; examples, that it was next to impo^sible^ 
for persons who h& these TroQi their infancy before their eyes 
not to be drawn.and formed to honour. 

For the same reason he would not permit all that desired it,^ 
to go abroad and. see other countries^ lest they should contract 
foreign manners, gain traces of a life of little discipline, and 
o( a aiflerent fonn of sovemment. He forbade strangers toot 
to resort to Sparta, T^oxould not assign a ^ood reason for 
their coining; not as Thucydides says, out of tear they should 
imitate the constitution ofthat citv, and make improvements 
in virbie, bdt lest they isfaould teaen his own people some evil. 
For along with foreigners eome new subjects of discoarse;}^ 

^ JBBan tells us H- ▼!• c. 6.) tbat not all the dtizens hidifi^rently were 
bmied m the t«d dolh and oBve leavea^ but only suoh as had distinguished 
theiDielTeB pardcolariy in the field. 

t He receired widi pleasure such stranffen as came and sobmitted to 'his 
kwi, and aangiied them diaies of hoid, imch they could not alienate. In- 
deed, the lots of all the citizens vere unalienable. / 

I Xenophon, who was an eye-^iitness, imputes the (Changes in the Spar- 
tan ^scipiine to fbre^ mainnenibut in fuX they had a deeper loot. Wiien 
the Lacedemonians, msteadof kee|Hn^.to then* lawgnrei^s mjimction, only 
to defend tfadr own conntiy, and to make no conquf^sts, carried tl^eir vie- 
torioos arms over all Greece, and into Asia itself, then fbreign gold and for- 
eign manners came into Spaitat cbmipted the simplicity of its institutions, 
aadat last overtoned that republic. 
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new discourse produces new opinioas; and frMi /these diere 
necessarily spring new passions and desires, whij^ like dis- 
cords in music^ would disturb the established gqyernment 
He, therefore, Uiought it more expedient for the city to keep 
out of it corrupt customs and manners, than even to prevent 
the introduction of a pestilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive nb vestiges of a disregard 
to right and wrong, which is the fauH sonie people find with 
the laws of Lycurgus, allowing them well enough calculated 
to produce valour, out not to promotejustice. I^erhaps it was 
the CrypUa,* as, they called it, or ambuicadef if that w&s really 
one of this lawgiver's uMtitutions, as Aristotle .says it was, 
which gave l^lato so ba<nn impression both of Lycufgus and 
his laws. The 'governors of the youth ordered the shrewdest 
4pf them from time to time to disperse.themselyes in the coun- 
try, provided oirl3r with dagi^ers and some necessary provi- 
sions. In the dny time they -md theniselves, and rested m the 
most private places tiiey could find, biit at night they sallied 
out into the xoads and killecL ^Sl the Hehtea they cpuld meet 
with. Nay, sometimes by day, they fell upon them in tiie 
fields, and murdered the aolest and strongest of them. Thucv* 
dides relates, in his history of the Peloponnesian war, that tne 
Spartans selected such of them as were distinguished for their 
courage, to the number of two thousand or more, declared 
them Tree) crown^ed them Xvith garlands, and eouducted.them 
to the temple^ of the gods; but soon after they all disappeared ; 
and no one could, ei&er ttien or since,, give account m what 

* The cmehy- of the Laoedaemooiftiis towards the BMei is frequently 
spoken oi, and geneiaUy decried by aU authots; though Plutarefa, who was a 
mat ft^idrer of the Spaitans» endeavouis to palliate it as much as may be. 
These poor wretches were mariced oat for auives in their dress, .their get- 
tuK, and, in short, in eveiv thing. They wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep- 
skin yet^ Ihey were ibri^idden to lesm any libcni art, or to perfonn any 
act wormy of ueir masten. Once a day th^ leceived a certain ^number of 
stripes, for fear they should foivet they vae stavesi and» to crown all, they 
were liable to this arvpHa, which was sure to be ezecttted on all such as 
spoke» look^ or, walked hke freemen^ a cruel and unnecesoafT expedient 
sndunworthy of Ji virtuous people. Tlie Ephari^ indeed, deckred war apinat 
them. Aninst whom > why, sflnunstpoor nakedshres, who tilled their lands, 
dressed their food, and did all those offices for them which thev were too 
proud to do for themselTes. Plutarch, according to custom, enaeavours to 
place all this cruelty 6r lower than the times of Lycurffus, and allef^es that 
It was introduced on account of the BebU9 jmmng wim the MessemM|s, af- 
ter a terrible earthquake that happened about 467 years before the birth of 
Christ, whereby a great part of Lacedcmon was OTerthrown, and in which 
above twenty thousand Spartans perished. But JElian telb us ezpre^y 
{Hist Var. L iii.) that it was the common opinion in Greece, that this veiy 
earthquake was a judgment from heaven upon the Spartans for treating 
these Behtm with such inhumanity. 
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manner they were destroyed. Ariatotiie particularly m^s, that 
the Ephorij as soon as they were invested in their office, de- 
clared i^ar against ,ihe Bmies, that they might be massacred 
under pretence, of law. In other respects they treated them 
with great inhumanity; sometimes they made them drink till 
they were intoxicatedf, and in that condition led them into the 

?ublic halls, to show the young men what drunkenness was. 
'hey ordered them to sins mean 9ongs, and to dance ridicu- 
lous dances, but iiot to meddle with any that were genteel and 
graceful. Thus they tell us, that when the Thebans aftern^ards 
mvaded Laconia, and 'look a>great number of the Helotes pri- 
soners, they ' oraered them to sing the odes of T^rpanaer, 
Alcman, or Spendon the Lacedaemonian, but they excused 
themsdyes, aUering that it was forbidden by Hieir masters. 
Those who say', uiat a'freeman. in Sparta was most a freeman, 
•and a slaye most W slaye, seem well to ha;ye considered the 
difierence of states. But, in my opinion, it was in after-times 
that these cruelties, took place among the Lacedaemonians; 
chiefly after th§» gi^eat earthquake, when, as history informs Vs, 
the Mehte»^ joining the Messenians, attacked them, did infinite 
damage to the country, and brought ^e city to' the cf eatest 
extremity. 1 can neyer ascribe to. Lvcursctk so abominable 
an act as ttiat of the ambmeade. I would jjtKige in this case by 
the mildness and justice which appeared in the rest of his 
conduct, to which also the gods gaye their sanction. 

When his principal institutions liad taken root in the man- 
t^fs of the people, and the goyemmeilt was come to such ma- 
turity as ixi be able to. support and preserye itself, then, as 
Plato says of the Deity, that he rejoiced when he had created 
the world, and giyen it its first motion; so.Lycurgus was 
charmed with the beauty and greatness of his political esta- 
blishment, when he saw it exemplified in &ct, and move on in 
due order. He was next desirous to male it iinmortal, so far 
as human wisdom could efiect it, and .to deliyer it do^n un- 
changed to the latest times. For this purpose he assembled 
all the people, and told them, the proyisions he had already 
made for the state were indeea sufficient for yirtue and happi- 
ness, but the greatest and i^ost Important matter was«till be- 
hina, which he could not disclose to them till he had c6nsult- 
ed the oracle; that they must therefore inyiolably obserye his 
laws, without altering any thing in them, till he returned from 
Delphi; and then he would acquaint them with the pleasut^ of 
Apollo. When they had all promised to do so, and desired 
him to set forward, he took an oath of the kings and senators, 
and afterwards of all the citiasens, that they would abide by the 
present establishment till Lyciygus came back. He then 
took his journey to Delphi. * 
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When he arrived there, he offers saerifice to the gods, and 
consulted the oracle, whether his laws were sufBcient to pro- 
mote virtue and secure the happiness of the state. Apollo an- 
swered, that the laws were excellent, dnd that the city which 
kept to the constitution he had established would be the most 
glorious in the world. This oracle Lycurgus took down in 
writing, and sent it to Sjiarta. He then offered another sacri- 
fice, and embraced his friends and his son/ determined never 
to release his citizens from their oath, but voluntarily there to 
put a period to his life,^ when he was yet of an age when life 
was not a burden, when death was not desirable, and while he 
was not unhappy in any one circumstance. He' therefore de- 
stroy^ himseu by abstaining from food, persuade that the 
very death of law^ver^ should have its use, and their exit, so 
far from being insignificant, have its share of virtue ta b^ con- 
sidered. as at great action. To him, indeed^ whose perform-* 
ances were so illustrious, the conclusion of life wa3 the crown 
of happiness; and his death was left guardian of those invalua- 
ble blessings he had procured his countrymen throurii life, as 
they had tweni^ oath not to depart faomliis establishment 
till his retunf. Nor was he deceived in- his .enectations. 
Sparta continued auperior.to the rest of Greece both in its go* 
vemment at home and reputation abroad, so lon^ as it retain- 
ed the institution of Lycurrus; and. this it did diinng the space 
of five hundred years* ana .the- reign of fourteen successive 
kings, down to.A^s the son of Arcnidamus. As fbr the ap- 
pointment of the Sphorif it was so, far from weakening ^ 
constitution, that it^gave it additional vigour; and though it 
seemed to be establisned in favour of the people, it strength- 
ened the aristocracy, t 

But in the reign of Agis money found its way into Sparta, 
and with monciy came its inseparable attendant, avarice. This 
was by means of Lyiander; who, though himself incapable of 
beine comn>ted.by moneys filled his country .w;ith the love of 
it and with mxury too. He broughibotfa gold and silver from 
the wan,t and thereby broke timMigh the laws of Lycurgus. 

* Vet iMoan aajt thatLyevfjgui died st the age of ogtrtT^fiye. 

t After all this pomixniaaooQUAty Plutarch UmsdracknowkdM^tbaitMi- 
thors are not weU agreed how and where tlua gretX man cHeo. That he 
starred himaelf is nDprobable: but that he retumed no more to hia counbyi 
seemato he petfectfy agreeable to hb manner of actings aa well as to the 
cmrent of hiatoiy • 

# Xen<yhion anqnainto na, that when Lyaander had taken Athena^ he aent 
to Sparta manv lich apotb and 470talenta of aihrer. The coning of thia huge 
maaa of wealth created great diwutea at Sparta. Many celehrated Lyaan- 
der'B praiaea, and rejoicM exceedingly at thia good ftnime, aa tiiey oJled 
it; othera, who were better acqiyinted with the nature of things, and -with 
their conatitationy' were of quite another opinion; they koked upon the re- 
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While time were io force, Sparta wa» net sa much undfor the 
political reEUlatioos of a commooWealtb/ as the strict rules of 
a philosopmc life; and. as the poets feign of Hercules, that only 
With a dub and Uon^s skin he travelled over the world, olear^ 
ing it of lawless ruffians and cruel tyrants; so the Lacedaemoni* 
ans, with a piece of parchment* ana a coarse coat, kept Greece 
in a voluntaiy obeaience, destroyed usurpation. andf tyranny 
in the states, put an end to w^jrs, and laid seditions asleep, very 
c^en without either shield or lance, and only by sending one 
ambassador; to* whose directions all parties concerned imme-- 
diately subihitted. Thus bees, when uieir prince appears, com- 
pose &eir quarrels, and unite in one swarm^ So much did 
justice and gpod goyemment preyail in that state, that I am 
surprised at those who say, the Lacedaemonians knew^indeed 
bow to obey, but not how to goyern; and on this occasion 
quote the saying of king Theopompus, who, lyhen oqe told 
him, that^^^^ Sparta was preseryed by the good administra- 
tion of its kings,'' repl^ea, ** Nay, r«ther by the. obedience 
of their subjeels.*' • It is certain tnat people will not continue 
pliant to those who know not how to command; but it is the 
part of a good eoyemor to teach obedience. He who knows 
now to lead well, is sure, to be well followed; and as it is by 
the art of horsemanship that a horse is made i^ntle and tracta^ 
ble, so it is by the abilities of him that fiUs^the throne that the 
people necome ductile and subm.issiye. Such was the conduct 
of uie Lacedemonians, that, people did not only endure^ but 
even desired to be their subjeete. They asked not of them 
either ships, money, or troops, but only a Spartan generaL 
When they bad received him, they : treated him with the 
greatest bonodr and respect; eo Gylippus was reyered by the 
Sicilians^ Brasidas by the Chalcidians, Lysander, Callicrati- 
das, and.^gesilaus, ny jill the people t)f Asia. These, and 

eeiprtof this tfeaaure u an topen Tiobtidii oftfae Uwb of Lycomif and tlipy 
ezpresed Hntat appxthenflionB loudhr, thit in proeem of time &f m\fgti% by 
a chmge in ^dr maimen, ptj mfinitelj more fbr this money than it ww 
warih- 'TlMeTent justified their fefff. 

* Tills WIS the setfiaki the natkire and use of tiiilch Plutan^ ezphdns te 
fhe life oTLyaander. He telUuSy that when the oiagistrates fare tlieSr com- 
nkisnonto any admiral or reneim], they took two reund pieces of wood* 
both exactlr equal In breaSth and thickiieas ^Tl^ucy^Jides adds that they 
were amootti and long}) one they keptthcmselyes, tbtf. other was defivered 
to ^leir oflloer. W&n they had any iUmg Of moment wbich they would 
secretly conrey to him, th^ cut a umr narrow scroll of parchment and 
roQing H about their owil aw, one fold close upon another. th<tfy wrot^ their 
bosbvM on i^ when they hsd wrote ^bst they had to aay»they took off the 
pswihment, and sent it to the general; and he app)ySn|f it to his own staif, 
flw cbanwtets wbadi before were oonfbsed and unmtelhaible appeared then 
▼eiy plamly* , , ' 

Vol. I. ^T 13 
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such as these, wherever, they came, were called moderators 
and reformers, both of the magistrates and people, and Sparta 
itself was considered as as'chool of di^ipline, w.here the beau- 
ty of lUe and political order were taught in the utmost perfec- 
tion. Hence Stratonicus seems facetiously enough to have 
said,— -'^ That he would order the Athenians to have the con- 
duct of mysteries and processions; the Eleana to preside in 
games, as their particular proyince; and the Lacedaemonians 
to be beaten if the others md kmiss"* This was spoken in 
jest: but Antisthenes, one of the scholars of Socrates, said 
(more seriously) of the Thebans, when^he saw them pluming 
themselves upon their success at Leuctra. — ** They were just 
like so many school-boys rejoicing tiiat they had beaten their 
master.'' 

It w^s not, however, the principle design pf Lycurgus, that 
his city should govern many others, but he considered its hap- 
piness, like that of a private man, as flowing from virtue jand 
self-consistency; he therefore, so^ ordered and disposed it, 
that by . the freedom and sobriety of its inhabitants, and 
their having a sufficiency within themselves, its continuance 
might be the more secure. Plato, Diogepesj Zeno, and other 
wnters upon government, have taken Lycurgus for their mo- 
del; and these nave attained grieat praise, though they left ooly 
an idea of something excellent Vet he who, not in idea and 
in words', but in fact, produced a most imtaiitflfble form of go- 
vernment, and Vy showing a whole city of philosophers, t con- 
founded those wno imagine, that the so much talked of strict- 
ness of a philosophic lite is impracticable; he, I say, stands in 
the rank of glory far before the founders of all the other Gre- 
cian states.! Therefore Aristotle is of opinion, that the ho- 
nours paid him in Lacedaemon were far oeneath his merit 
Yet those honours were very great; for he has a temple there, 

* Becaiue Hht teachcm should be answemble for the fiuilts of their pu- 
pils. The pleasantry of the observation seems to be this: That as the La^ 
cedaemonians used to punish the parents or adopters of those young> people 
that behaved amiss; now that they were the instructors of other nations^ they 
. should suffer for their faults. Bryan's latin text has it, that the LaOedatmo- 
nians should heal them. But there is no joke in that 

f Aristotle and Plato differ in this from Plutarch, ' Even Polybius, who 
was so great an a<lmirer of the Spartan government, allows, that though the 
Spartans, considered as individuals, were wise and virtuous, yet, in their col* 
lective capacity, they paid but little rega^ to justice and modeimtion. 

i Solon, though a person of different temper. Was no less dinnterested 
than Lycurgus. He settled the, Athenian commonwealth, refused the sove- 
reignty when offered him, travelled to avoid the importunities of his coun- 
trv'inen, opposed tyi^anny in liis old age, and when -he foimd his opposition 
vain, went into voluntaiy exile. Lycurguis and Solon were both grcat men; 
but the former had the stronger, the latter the nulder genius i the effects of 
which appeared in the c6mmonwealths they founded. 
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aad they offer him a yearly sacrifice^ as a god. ' It is also said^ 
ihat wnen his remains were broXight home, his tomb was 
struck with lightmng; a seal of divinity which no other man, 
howeyer eminent, has had, jexcept Euripides, who died and 
was buried at Arethusa in Macedonia. This was matter of 
ereat satisfaction and triumph to the friends of Euripides, that 
me same thing should befall him after deaths which had for- 
merly happened to the most venerable of men, and the most 
£ivoured of heaven. Some sav Lycurgus died at Cirrha^ but 
Apollothemis will have it that he was brought to Elis and died 
there; and Timseus and Aristoxenus write, that he ended his 
days in G^te; nay, Aristoxenus adds, that the Cretans show 
his tomb at t^ergamia, near the hieh-road. We are told he 
left ail only sop named' Antiorus: and as he died without i^sue, 
the family was extinct. His 'friends and relations observed 
his anniversary, which subsisted for many affes, and the days 

they cidled Lycurndas. 



on which they met for that pur 

Aristocractes, the son of Hipparchus, relates, that tlie fnends 
of Lycurgus, with, whom ne sojourned, and at last died in 
Crete, burned his body, and, at nis request threw his ashes 
into tne sea. Thus he guarded against the possibility of his 
remains being brpnght back to Sparta by the Xiacedaemonians, 
lest they should then, think them^ves released from ^eir 
oath, on the pretence that he was returned, and make innova-^ 
tions in the government This is what we had to say of Ly- 
eurgUAi 
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T^XRIB is likewise a ^reat diversity amonnt historiaiis 
about the time in which king Numa livedo though some fami* 
lies seem to trace their genealogy up to him with sufficient 
accuracy. However> a certain writer, called Clodiii?, in 'his 
emendations of chronology, affirms, that the ancient* archives 
were destroyed when Rome was sacked by the Gauls; and 
that those which are now shown a3 such, were forged in favour 
of some person's who wanted to stretch their lineage far back, 
and to deduce it from, the most illustrious houses. Some say, 
that Numa was the scholar of Pythagorasj* but others con- 
tendy^tlut he was- unacquainted with the Grecian literature; 
either alloging, that his own geoius was sufficient to conduct 
him to exceUence, or that be was instructed by some barbarian 
philosopher, superior to Fythsi^oras. Some, again, affirm 
' that Pythagoras of Samps flourished about five generations 
below the times of Numa; but that Pythagoras the Spartan, 
who won the prize at the Olympic race in the sixteenth 
Olympiad (about the third year of which it was that Numa 
came to the throne,) travelling into Italy, became acquaint- 
ed with that prince, and assisted him in regulating the go- 
vernment Hence mdny Spartan customs, taught by Pytha- 
goras, were intermixed with the Rom^n. But this mixture 
mieht have another cause, as Numa was of Sabine extraction, 
anq the Sabines declare themselves to have been a Lacedaemo- 
nian colony, t It is difficult, however, to adjust the time^ ex- 

*^ PTtbagona ihe philofloplier went not into Italy till the reign tif the eUer 
Twqmn, which was in the fifty-first Olympiad, and four generations (as 
Dionyiius of Haficamaasus teUs us) liter. Numa. 

f The same Dionysus infonns us, that he fdu^id, in the history of the Sa- 
hifies, that while Lycurgus was giiatdian to his nephew Euronms (Chaiilaus 
it should be/) some of the Lacedemonians, unable to endure the severity 
of his laws» fled into Italy, and settled first at Pometaat fVom whence several 
of them removed into the country of the Sabines, and uniting with that neo 
pk, taught them their customs; particularly those relating to the conduct 
of war, to fortitude, patience, and a fivgal and ^stemious manner of living. 
This 6okmy» theii» settled in Italy a hundied.and twenty yean before Uie 
UithofNums. 
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ftetly, particularly those that are only diatiiigaished wifb the 
namos of the. Olympic eonquerors; of which, we are told, 
Hippiaa the Elean, made a collection at a late period^ without 
sufficient vouchers. We shall now relate what we have met 
With most remarkable concerning Numa, beginning from that 
point of time which is most<suitable to our purpose. 

It was; in the thirty-seventh year fr6m the ouiiding of Rome, 
and of the reign of Komulus, on the seventh of the month ot 
July ( which jlay is now called Nonae CaprotinsB^) when that 
prince went oy t of the city to offer a solemn sacrifice at a place 
called the GoatVMarsh, in the presence -of the senate; and 
great. part of the people. Suddenly there happened a- great 
alteration, in the aLr> and the clouds burst in a storm of wind 
and hail. The rest of the assemblv were struck with terror, 
and fled, but Romulus disappearedv and could not be found 
either alite or dea4« Upon mis. the senators fell under « vio- 
lent suspicion, and a repori was propagated against them 
among tne people, that having long been weary of the yoke 
of kingly government, and ^esvous to ^t the power into their 
own hands,' they had murdered the kin^; particularly as he 
ha^ treated them for Bome^time in an arbitrary and imperious 
manner. But they found means to obviate this suspicion, by 
. paying divine honours to Romylus, as a person that had been 
privileged from the fate of other mortals, and was only remov- 
ed to a happier scene. Moreover, Proculus, a man of hieh 
rank, made oath thathe saw Romulus carried up to heaven in 
complete armour.^ and beard a voice commanding that he 
should be called Quirinus. . 

Fresh disturbances and toniults arose in the city about the 
election of a new king, the later inhabitants bemg not yet 
thoroughly incorporated with the first, the commonalty mic- 
tuating and unsettled in itself, and the patricians full of ani- 
mosity and jealousies of each othen All, indeed, agreed jthat 
a king should be appointed, but thev differed «na debated, 
not only about the person to be fixea upon, but from which 
of the two nations he should be elected. For neither could 
they who with Romulus built the city, endure, that the Sa- 
bines, who bad been admitted citizens, and obtained a share 
of the lands, should attempt to command those from whom 
' they haxl received su^h privileges; nor yet could the Sabines 
depart from their claim of giving a king tn their turn to Rome, 
having this good argument in their faVpur, that upon the death 
of Tatius, they haasuffered .Romulus peaceably to enjoy the 
throne, without a colleague. . It was also to be considered, 
. that they did not come as inferiors to join a superior people, 
. but hr their rank apd number added strength and dignity to 
the city that received them. Thes^ were the arguments on 

13* 
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whieh they fimnded their claims. Lest this dispute Aould 
produce an utter confusion, whilst there' was no king, nor any 
steersman at the helm, the senators made an order that the hun- 
dred and fift^ members who composed their body,* should 
eadi, in Uieir turns, be attired in the robes of state, in the 
room of^Quirinus; offer* the stated sacrifices to the gods, and 
despatch the whole public business, six hotiirs in the day, and 
six nours at night This distribution of time seemed well con- 
trived, in point of equality amongst the regents, and the change 
of power nrom hand to hand,, prevented its being obnoxiouis to 
the people, who saw the same person, in on^e day and one night, 
reducea from a king to a private man. This occasional ad- 
ministration the Romans call an Interrej^um. 

But though, the matter was managed in thi? moderate, and 
popular way, the senatork could not escape the suspicions and 
complaints of the people, that thev were changing the govern- 
ment into an oligarchy, and, as uiey had the direction of all 
affairs in their hanfds, wer^ unwilling to have a king. At la^ 
it was agreed between the two parties, that one nation should 
choose a king out of tjie whole body of the otberl. This was 
considered as the best means of putting a stop to the present 
contention, and of inspiring the king with an ane<^on for both 
parties, since he would be gracious to these, because they had 
elected him/ and^ to thosie as his kindred and countrymen. 
The Sabines leaving the Romans to their option, they prefer- 
red a Sabine king of their own electing, to a Roman chosen 
by the Sabines. Consulting, therefore, sonong themselves,! 
tney fixed upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, wio was not of 
the.Qttmber of. those.that haa migrated to Rome, but so cele- 
brated for virtoe, that the Sabines received the nominatfDn 
even with greater applause than the Romans themselves. Wh en 
they had acquainted the people with their resolution, they sent 

• According to our author, in the life of Romujus, tKe number of the 
eenatorB was two hundred: Indeed,' DionyBhu says, that writera differvd 
in this particular, some afiinmn^^y that one hundred senators wei« added to 
the original number, upon the union of the Sabines with the Romans; aiid 
others, that only fifty were • added. JAvy gives the most probable account 
of the manner of the inteireg^um. The senators^ he says, divided them- 
selves into decnries or tens. 'These decuries di^ewlots which should govon 
first; and the decuxy to whose lot it feD, enjoyed Uie supreme authority n»r 
five days; yet, in such » manner, that one person only of the goveiiiing 
decurt had the ensigns of sovereignty at a tim^. 

t The ifderrex, for the time being, having summoned the people, addms- 
cd them thus:—" Romans, elect yourselves a king; the senate give their 
consent; and, if yoU choose a prince worthy to succeed Romulus, me senate 
will confirm your chcnce.*' Tne people were so weh pleased with this con- * 
descension of the senate, that they remitted the' choice to fb^m. 
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the most eminent pengu^ges of both nations lunbassiwLorsy to 
entreat him to eome and take upon him the government 

Numa was of Oures, a considerable city of the Sabines, from 
which the Romans^ together with the incorporated Sabines, 
took the name of Qiwiieg. He was the son of a jperson of dis- 
tinction, named Pomponius, and the youneest of lour brothers. 
It seemed to be by the direction of the gods, that he was born 
the twentyofirst of April, the ^ame day mat Rome was founded 
by Romulus. His^ mind was naturally disposed to virtue: and 
he still farther subdued it by discipline, patience and philoso- 
phy; not only purging it of the grosser and n^ore infeimous 
passion^ but even of that ambition and rapaciousness which 
was reckoned honourable amongst the baroariansf perauaded 
that true fortitude .consists in me conquest of appetites by 
reason. On this account, he banished all. luxury and splen- 
dour from his house;' and both the citizens and strangers found 
in him a faithful counsiBllor, and an upright judge. As for 
his hours of leisure, he spent them not in me pursuits of plea- 
sure, or schemes of profit but in the worship of the gods, and 
in rational inquiries into their nature, and tneir power. His 
ntlme became at length so illustrious, that Tatius, who was 
the associate of Romidus in the kingdom, having an only 
daughter named TatTa, bestowed her upon him. He was not, 
however, so much elated with this match as to remove to the 
court of nis father-in-law, but continued in the country of the 
Sabines,' paying his attentions to his own father, who was now 
grown old. Tatia was partaker of his retirement and prefer- 
red the calm enjoyment of life with her husband in privacy, 
to the honours and distinction in which she mjght have lived 
wtih her father at Rome. Thirteen years after tiieir marriage 
she died. • * 

Numa then left the society of the city, and passed his time 
in wandering about done in the sacred groves and lawns^ in 
the most retired and solitary places. lience the report con- 
cejri^ing the goddess Egeria chiefly took its rise;* and it was 

* Nunui's incfination to solitude, ahd.hid custom of re.tmnginto theiecret 
places of the forest of ' Alicia, gave nse to several popular opinions. $oine 
beCeved, that the nymph E^tperia herself di<itated to him the laws, both civU 
and religious, whvch he.e8tiu>lishedl . An^ indeed, he declared so himiel^ 
in order to procure a divine sanction to themi 3ut, as no^reat man i9 with- 
out, aspersions, others have thought, that, under this afiected psstion for 
woods a^id caves, was concealed another, more real and leas chaste. Tliis 
gave occanon to that saroasm of* Juvenal, in speaking of the grdve of Bgc* 
tia, (Sat. iiiv yer.,X2,) 

. Hie, ubi noctumx Num» constituebat smicx. 

Qvid says, that, to remove her grief for the loss of Nunka,< Diana changed 
her into a fountain which still bears her name. — Metam. L xv. 
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beUered that it was not from any inward sorrow or melan- 
choly turn that he avoided human eonversation, bat from his 
being admitted to tii^t which was more venerable and excel- 
lent, from the honour he l^ul of a familiar intercourse with a 
divinity that loved him, which led him to happiness and know- 
ledge more than mortal. It is obvious enough, how much 
this resembles many of the ancient stories received apd de- 
livered down by the PhrVjgians of Atys,* the Bythenians of 
Herodotus, and the Arcadians of Endymion; t» whom misht 
be added many others, Who were thought to have attained to 
superior felicity, and to be beloved in an extraoi^inary man* 
nep by the gods. And, indeed, it is rational enough to sup- 
pose, that the deity would noit place his affection 4ipoh horses 
or birds, but rather upon human beings, eminently dlstih- 

fuished oy virtue; and that he neither dislikes nor disdains to 
old conversation with a man of wisdom and piety. But that 
a divinUy should b<e captivated' with the external beautjr of any 
human body^ is irrational to believe.* The Egyptians, indeea, 
make a distinction in thii case, which they think not an absurd 
one, that it is not impossible for a woman to be impregnated 
by the approach of some divine spirit: but that a man can have 
no corporeal intercourse with a< goddesd. But they do not, 
however, consider that a n^ixture, be it of what sort it may, 
equally communicates its bein^. In short, the regu*d Which 
the gods haVe for men, thoueh, like a human passion, it be 
called Ibve^ must be employed in forming their manners, and 
raising; them to higher d^^e^ of virtue. In this sense we 
may admit the asserjtion of the poets, that Phorb^ytHyacin- 
thus^^and Adraetus, were foeloVed by Apollo; and that Hip- 
polytus the Sicyonian, was ^ually in his favour; so that 
whenever he sailed from Cirrha to Sic^on, the priestess, to 
signify Apollo's satisfkction, repeated this heroic vei^: — 

• Atys. WW Mad to be beloved by the goddess Cybele, and Endymion by 
Diana; but ve believe there is nowhere else any mention made of this Htzo- 
dotus» or Rhodotiis, as Dacier fix>m his manuscript calls hxm. 

t Phort>arwaa the son of lYiopas, Ung of Ai^. . Hedeliveted the Rho- 
dians from a prodigious number of serpents that infeated ^eir' udaad, and 
particularly from one furious dragon, diat had devoured a great many peo- 
ple. He was» therefore, supposed to J^e dear to . ApoUo^ho had ^alain the 
Python. After his death he was placed in th« heavens, with the dragon he 
had destroyi^d; m the constellation Ophiueua^ or &nerfUmu$. - * * 

Hyactnthus was the son of Amydas, founder of the city of Amyclie» near 
Sparta: He was beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus, and was killed In a fit of 
jealousy by the latter, who, with a puff of wind, caused a quoit thrown by 
Apollo to lall upon his head. He was changed into a flower which bean 
hisname. Pt<& Pausan. de Laconic. L iii. et OvkL KetailL 1. z. &b. 5. 

Admetoa was the ion of Pheres, king bf Thessiiy. It isiaid that ApoQo 
kept his aheep. 
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He ociBMiiy tgtlB ^ iimdk>Io?ttd bMO dont^ 

It is also fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindar,* on a€< 
count of his poetry; and that Archilochus and Hesiod^t after 
theic death, were bpnoured by the heavenly powers for the 
same reason. Sophocles, too (as the story goes) was blessed in 
his lifetime with the eonversatioQ of the god ^sculapius, of 
which many proctfs still remain; and another deity procured 
hhn biiriaL t J^^ow, if we'admit that these were so highly fa- 
voured, shsul we deny that Zaleneus^^ Minos, Zoro^ter, Nu- 
ma, and Lycurgus, ungs and 4|iwgivers, were happy in the 
same respect? Nay, rather, we shall think, -that the eods 
mij^t seriously converse with such excellent persons as these, 
to instruct and encourage them in their gfea^ attempts; where^ 
as, if tbev indulged poets and musicians in the -same grace, it 
must be by way of diversion. To such as are of another 
opinion, ( shall say, however, with Bacchylide^ 7^ way^ ii 
iroad. For it is no unplausiole account of the matter which 
others give^ when they tell ns that Lvcurgus, Numa,.and 
other ^reat men, findinj; Uieir peopledimcult to manage, and 
alterations to-be made ili their several govemn^ents, pretend- 
ed commissions from heaven, which were salutary, at least to 
those for whiom they were invented. 

Numawas now in his fortieth year, when ambassadors jcame 
from Rome to make him an offer of the kingdom. The speak- 
ers were Proculus and Velenis, 'whom the people before had 
cast their ey^es upqn for the royal dignity, the Romai^ES being 
attached to Proculus and the Sabines to Vel^us. As they 
imagined that Numa would eladlv; embrace his eood fortune, 
they made biit a short speech. They found it, nowever, no 
easy matter to persuade him, but were, obliged to make use of 
much entrealy to draw him from that peaceful retr^t he was 
so fond of^ to the^vemmeoC of a-city, born^ as it were, and 

* Pindar.hsd % particuhr deyotion for the gtid Pan, and therefore took up 
his abode' near .the temple of Bhea andJPcn. He composed' the hjrmns 
which the Thebui ▼hvins nto^.on the festiviBd of tiutt deityi and, it is said, he , 
had the happiness to hear Pan himself singing* one of his odes.* 

f Arc^ochu^ was dun by a soldier of ^axbs,. "who* was obliged bj the 
pnestess of Apdllo to inake expiation for having killed a man consecrated to 
the Muses. — A» for Heaod, the OrchomftiMSns^ a people of Baotia, being jter- 
ribly afflicted by a plague, were ordered by ihe oracle to remore the bones 
of that poet, from Naupactus in ftolia, into their country. 

t 'Sophocles died at Athena,; wlule Lyiumder was cioTymg on the siege of 
the «it^; and^Bsccbos is said to have appeared to theSpwtan genend in a 
dream; and ordered him to permit the new. Athenian dyien to be buried 'at 
Decelea. , 

i Zaleucus gave laws, to the Locrians in Hagha Grxcia< Zoroaster, one of 
the foa^, and kin; of the Bactriana, to his own subjects; and iCnos to tfie 
people of Crete. 

^OL. r. U 
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brought up m War. In the preflenoe, therefore^ of bis {ather, 
and one of his kinsmen, named Marcius, he^ve them this 
answer: — '^ Every ch^mge of human life ha$ its dangers; but 
when a man has a sufficiency for every thin^, and there is oo- 
tiiing in his present situation to be complained of, what but 
madness can lead him from his usual track of life, which, if it 
has no other advanta^ has that of certainty, to experitoce 
another as. yet doubtful and unknown? But the danjgerp that 
attend this government are beyond an uncertainty; ifVe maty 
form a judgment from the fortunes of Romulus, who laboured 
under the suspicion Of taking off Tatiud, his colleague, and was 
supposed to have loiit his own life -with e^ual injustice. Yet 
komulus is celebrated as a person of divine origin, as super- 
naturally nourished when an infant, and most wonderfully pre- 
served. For my part, I ana only of mortal race^ and you arc 
sensible mv nursing and education boast of liothmg extraordi- 
nary. Asioi: my character, if it has- any distinction, it hais been 
gained in a way not likely to qualify me for a king, in scenes of 
repose and employments by no means arduous. My eenius i9 
inclined to peace, m^ loVe has long been fixed upon, it/ and I 
have studiously avoided the confusion of war; I have also 
drawn others, so far as*my influenceextended, to the worship 
of the gods, to mutual offices of friendship, an|d to spend the rest 
of thefir^time in tilling the erouhd, and feeding cattle. The 
Romans may have unavoidable wars left upon their hands by 
their late king, for the maintaining of whicnyou have need of 
anothei* more active and more enterprising. Besides, the 
people are of a warlike disposition, spirited with success, and 
plainly enough discoyer their inclination to extend the^ con- 
quests. Of course, therefore, a person v^ho has s^t his heart 
upon the promoting of religion and justice, and drawing men 
off from the love of violence and ,war. Would soon become 
ridiculous and contemptible to a city that has more occasion 
fof a general than a king.'' ^ . .'. 

Nuiha in this manner declining the crown, the Romans, on 
the other hand pxerted all their endeavours to obviate his ob- 
jections, and beg^d of him not to £hrow. them iptq confusion 
and civil war again, .as there was no other whom- both parties 
would unanimously elect When the ambassadors had retired, 
his father and. his friend Marcius priveitelv urged him. by all 
the arguments in their power, to receive this great ana valua- 
ble gift of heaven; — " If contented," said they, " witii a^om- 
petence, you desire not riches, nor aspire after the honour of 
sovereignty, having a higher and better distinction in virtue; 
yet consider that a King is the minister of*<7od, who now awa- 
kens, and puts in action your, native wisdom and justice. De- 
cline not, therefore, an authority which to a wise man is a 
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field for great and good actioas; where dignity ma^ be added 
to religion, and men may be broujeht over to piety, in the 
easiest and readiest way, ny the inmience of the prince. • Ta- 
tiusy though a stranger,, wasr beloved by his people; and they 
pay diyine honours to the memory of Romulus. Besides, 
who knows, as they are yictoriousy but they may be satiated 
with war. and haying no farther wish for triumpnsand spoils, 
may foe oesirous of a mild an^ just gpyernor for the establish- 
ing of good laws, and. the settlmg of peace? But should they 
be eyer ao ardently incline^ to war, yet is it not better to turn 
their yiolence another way, and to be the centre of union and 
friendship between the country of tiie Sabines- and so great 
and flourishing a state as that ot Rome?'' These kiduCemQhts, 
we are told, were strengthened b}^ auspicious omens, and by 
the zeal and ardoyr of his fellow-citizens, who, as soon, as they 
had learned the subject of the embassy, went in a. body to en- 
treat hin> Ijo take the'^oyernment upon him, as the only mean^ 
to appease all dissensions, aiid effectually incorporate the two 
nations into one. 

When he had determined to eo,he offered sacrifice to. the 
gods, and then set forward to Rome. Stnu^k wiUi loye and 
admiration of the man, the senate and people met lum on the 
^ay; the women welcomed him with blessings and shouts of 
joy 5 the temples were crowded with sacrifi^eis; and so Uniyer- 
sai wai the satisfaction, that the city might seem to haye re* 
ceiyed a kingdom, instead of a kin^. < When they were come 
into the forum, SpuriusVettius, whose turn it then was to be 
bUerrex, put jt to the yote whether Numa should be king, and 
all the citizens agreed to it with one yoice. The robes and 
other distinctions of royalty then were ofibred him, but. he 
commanded them to stop, as his authority yet wanted the sanc- 
tion of henyen. Takine, therefore, with him the priests and 
augurs^ he went up to the Capitol, which the Romans at that 
time caUed the Tarpeian rockv . There the chief of the augurs 
eoyered the head of Numa,* and turned his face towards the^ 
south; then standing behind him, and laying his right hand 
upon his head, he onered up his deyotions, and looked around 
him, in hopes of seeing birds, or some oihet signal from the 

• 
* So it is in the text of Plutarch, aat it now Btands; but it appean from 
livy, that the augur covered his own head, not that of Numa, jSugur ad 
beopm eftM» capite yelato, sedem eepiU &c. And, indeed, tlie augur' always 
eoyered his head in a gown peculiar to his office, csdfed Lsma, when he 
made his obserratipns. Mezeray reconciles these writers, and removes the 
Kerning mistake of Plutarch,' by a. reading which Francis Robortcl had 
foondin an ancient manuscript, *ro» /utr m /Mnt/ufiftav T^t^'Ctf, gynMiuiKufitfAWot Mintf 
MM »afgttr*€ ^idw. If this be considered only as an emendation, it is a very 
good one. 
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cods. Aa incredible silence reigned smonff the people^ tux- 
lous for dieevenCy and lost in suspense, till tne auspicioos lAtds 
anpearedy and parsed on the rimt hand. Then Numa took 
the royal robe, and went down irom the mount to the people, 
who received him with loud acclamations} as the most pious 
of men, and most beloved of the gods. 

His first act of government was to diischarge the. body of 
three hundred men, called Celeres,^ whom Romulus always 
kept about his person as euards; for he neither chose to dis- 
trust those who put .conndence in him, nor to reign over a 
peojple that could distrust him. In the ne^ place, to the 
priests of Jupiter and Mars he added one for Romulus, whom 
he styled ^l&men iiuirinaUB. J^am<n<» was a common name for 
priests before that time, and it is Wd t6 have been corrupt^ 
frotti PHamiheff a termaeriyed from Piloif w^ich in €rreek sig* 
nifies eaptif (for they wore, it seems, a kind of caps or hoods); 
and the Latki lan^ajro had many more Greek words -mixed 
with it then than it has at this time. Thus royal mantles 
were bv the Romans called Xeyue, which Juba assures us. was 
from the Oreek CMmnm; and the name of CamiihuXf given to 
the youth who served in the temple of Jupiter, and who was 
to have both his parents aliVe, was the same which some of 
the Greeks give to Mercury^ on account. of his being an at- 
tendant of that god. 

Numa having settled these matters with a view to establish 
himself in the people's good graces, immediatelv after at- 
tempted to soften thehi as iron is softened by fire, and to 
bring them from a violent and warlike disposition to a luster 
and more eentle temper. For, if any city ever was " in a 
state of innammation,^' as Plato expresses it, Rome certainly 
was, being composed at first of the most hardy and resolute 
men, whoih boldness and despair had driven tnither from all 
quarters, nourished and crown up to power by a series of wars, 
and strengthened even by blows and conflicts,, as piles fixed 
in the eround become firmer under the strokes of the rammer. 
Persuaded that no ordinary means were sufficient to form and 

* Numa did not make tise of them w puttie, but as inferior miniitenb 
who were to take caie of the aacrific€»» under the direction of the tzibunea, 
wfto had commanded them in tiieir militaiy cwacitjr. 

t Othera think they took their names from tne flame-coloured tuf^ they 
had on their caps. They were denominated from the particular god to 
whom their ministry was confined, as Fhanen iXaUs, &e priest dt Juptier{ 
Flamm MartUiUgf ttifi. priest of Vbn. 

^ Camillus is derived from tike Boeotic uafynkotf which prqperiy signiBes a 
servitor. In eveiy temple there was a youth of quality, vHose business it 
was to minister to the priest It was necessaiy that the fi^er >nd mo&er 
of the youth should be both slive( for which reason Plutarch makes use of 
the word uju^tojif which the Latins call patnmum d matiimwau 
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i^uoe so high-#pirited «nd UQtraotable a people to mildness 
ftnd peace, he called in the assistance of religion. By sacrifi- 
ces, religious dances, and processions, which ne appointed, and 
wherein himself officiated, he contrived to mix the charms of 
feirtivityand social pleasure with the solemnity of the ceremo* 
nies. Thus he soothed their minds, and 'calmed their fierce- 
ness and marfial fire; Sometimes, also, by acquainting theni 
with prodigies from hearen, by reports of dpeadful appari- 
tions and menacing voices, he inspired them with terror, and 
humbled them with superstition. This was the principal cause 
of the report that he drew his wisdom from tne sources of 
Pythagoras; for a great part of the philosophy of the latter, as 
well as the governmept of the Tormer, consisted in religious 
attentions and the worship of the gods. It is likewise said, 
that his solemn appearance and air of sanctity was copied from 
p3rthagoras. . l%at philosopher had so far tamed an eagle, 
tmit, by pronouncing certain words, he could stop it in its 
flight, or brine it down; and passing through the multitudes 
assembled at the Olympic games, he shiowra them his golden 
thigh; besides other arts and actions, by which he pretended 
to something supernatural. This ledTimon the Phliasian to 
write,— 

• To catbh appknie, Tytfaigoms affects 
A ^pleiim ur and gnndeiir of ezpreMBOQ* 

But Noma feined that some goddess or mountain nymph 
byoured him wiu her private regards j[as we have akeady ob- 
served), and that he nad moreover freauent. conversations 
with tibe Muses. To the latter he ascribea most of his revela- 
tions; and there was one in particular that he called Tbo/a, as 
mudi as to «ayi the Mtme oftiienot* whom he tauffht. the Ko- 
mans to distin^ish with their veneration. By uiis^ too, he 
seemed to show hisr knowledge and approbatioh of Uie Pytha- 
gorean precept of silence. 

His regulations concerning images seem likewise to have 
some relation to the doctrijie of Pythssoras, who was of opi- 
nion, that the First Cause Was not an object of sense, nor lia- 
ble to paaeion,. but invisible, incorruptible, and discernible 
only by the mind. Thus Numa forbade the Romans to re- 
preqent the Deity in the form either of man or beast Nor 

* Tlia common rttSiug of the text ii, om emmum 9 hm . The word im» 
nrnJIBet yoiiii^ butit ahoold imdoabtedly ht read awr. nleni^ muie, not 
only from the analogy of the aenae, and the confecture of Stephena, but on 
the autfaori^.of a mamkacript In the dty 6i Btythne there vaa a temple 
of Mtnenra, where the piieateaa waa called Batydna^ that ia» Me com^otid^ • 
tkt^Oeni. 

14 
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was there amone them formerly any image or statue of the 
Divme Being. DuriAg the first hundred, and seventy year» 
they built temples^ indeed, ^nd other sacred domes, but placed 
in tnem no figure of any kind, persuaded that it is iknpious to 
represent things divine by what is .perishable^ and that we 
can have no conception of God but by the. understanding. 
His sacrifices, too^ resembled the Pythagorean worship; for 
they" were without any effusion of blood, consisting chiefly of 
dour, libations of wine, and other very simple and unexpen- 
sive things* 

To these arguments other circumstances are added, to prove 
that these two. great men were acquainted with each odier; 
one of- which is, that Pythagoras was enrpUed a citizen of 
Rome. This account we have in an address to Antenor from 
Epicharmus, a. writer of comedy, and a very ancient author, 
wno was himself of the School of Pythagoras.* Another is, 
that Numa having four sons,t called one of them Mamercus^ 
sAer the name of a son of Pythagoras. From him, too, they^ 
tell us, the ^milian fisLmily is descehdedy which is one of the 
noblest in Rome; the kiQg having given him the surname of 
iBmilius, on account of his graceful and engaeinjg manner of 
speaking. Andl have mys3f been inform^ by several per- 
sons in Home, that the Romans being commanded by the ora- 
cle to erect two statues^:^ ^^^ ^ ^^ wisest, and the- other to 
the bravest of the Grecians, *setup in brass the figures of Py- 
thagoras and Alcibiades. But as these matte'rs are very dubi- 
ous, to support or refute them farther would look like the 
juvenile affectation of dispute. 

To Numa is attributed the institution of that high ord^r of 
priests, called Pon^i^Soe»§, over which he is said to have pre- 

* As nu^ayefooK iuifrfi^ fAt/fj^inuk does not necessarily signify wMbr to 
Pjfthe^oroB, we have rendered it of the school of F^ihagoras, or a Pythago- 
reant to avoid involving^ Plutarjch u a glarinf^ aaaqhrohisiii. Xccaiwg to 
the Marfnoria Oxon, Epicharmus floonnied in the year before Chn$t 473; 
and it is certain it must hAve been about that time, because he was at the 
court of Hiero. ". 

f Some writer^ to countenance tiie vanity of certain noble families in 
Rome, in deducing thdr genealogy' from Noma, have given that prince 
four sons. But the common opinion* is that he had only ope daughter, nam- 
ed Pompilia. The JBmilii were one of the most considerable iamalies in 
Borne, and branched into the Lepidi, the Pauli, and the PapL The word 
J&mwuif or JEmyhu, in Greek, signifies fentte^ graceJuL 

i Pliny tells us (1. zzziv. c. 5,) it was m the time of /their war witii the 
Samnites that the Romans were ordered to set up these statuesf that thev 
were accordingiy placed in the amMfmrn, and that they remained tfkere tiU 
the dictatorship or Sylla. The oracle, by this direction, probably intimated, 
that the Romans, if thev desired to be victorious, should imitate the wisdom 
and valour of the Greeks. 

§ Numa created four, who were all patricians. But, in the year of Rome, 
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sided himself. Some say they were caHed Poff/i)(oM, as em- 
ployed in the serrieeof thote powerful gods that govern the 
world; for pokn» in the Roms^ languaejfe si^ifies powerful. 
Others, from their being <>rdered by th^awgiver to perform 
sudh secret offices as were in their jmnoer, and standjing excused 
when there was some great impediment But most writers 
assign a ridiculous reason for the term, as if they were called 
Pofi/i/S^ from their offering sacrifice^ upon the Aricfe^c, which 
the Latins oall/xm/am, such Kind of ceremonies it seems being 
looked upon as the most sacred, .and .of greatest antiquity. 
These priests, too, are said to have been commissioned to 
keep the bridges in repair, as one of the most indispensable 
parts of their iioly office. For the Romans considered it as 
ail execrahle impiety; to demolish the wooden bridge; which, 
we ar6 told, was built, without iron, and* put together with 
pins of wood only, by the direction of some oracle. The 
stone bridge was outlt many ages after, when ^milius was 
quasstor. Some, hpwever, inform us, that tne wooden bridge 
was not constructed in the time of Numa, having the last hand 
put to it by Ancus Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by 
nis daughter/ 

TYi%* povdifex maiiMnu8j chief of these priests, is interpreter 
of all sacred rites, or rather a superintendent of religion, hav- 
ing the care not only of public sacrifices, but even of private 
rites and offerings, forbidding the people to depart from the 
stated ceremonies, and teaching them how to honour and^pro** 
pitiate the gods. He had also the inspection of the holy vir^ 
gins called T^/ail». For to Numa is inscribed the sacred es- 
tablishipent of the vestal virgins, and the whole service with 
respect to the perpetual fire, which they ^atch continually. 
This office seems appropriated to them, either because fire*, 
which is of 9 pure and incorruptible nature, should be looked 
after by piersons untouched ana undefiled, or else because vir- 
ginity, like fire, is barren and unfruitful. Agreeably to this 
last reason, at the places in Crreece, where the sacred fire is 
preserved unextinguished, as at Delphi and Athens, not vir- 
^ns, but widows past child-bearing, have the charge of it . 
If it happens by any accident to be put out, as the sacred lamp 
is said to have been at Athens^ under the tyranny of Aristiori r 

453 or 454; fbur plebeians were added to the number. The king himself is 
here asserted to haye been the chief of them; or pcnUfex maxitmu^ though 
livy- attributes that honour to another person of me same name> viz. Noma 
Marcius, the son of Marcius, one of tiie senators. It seems, however, not 
improbable, that Numa, who was of so religious a turn, reserved the chief 
dig^ty in the priesthood to himself, as kinn had done in the first ages of 
the world, and as the emperors of Rome dia afterwards. 
* This Axistion held out a long time against Sylla, who besieged and took 
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at Ddphi wheathe temple was burnt by tbe Medea; and at 
Rome, in the Mithridatic war, aa also in the civil war^* when 
not only the fire was extinffuishedy but the altar overturned; 
it is not to be lighted again from another fire^ but new fire is to 
beninedl^r drawing a pure and unpolluted flame from the 
sunoeams. They kindle it generally with concave vessels of 
brass, formed by the conic sectionof a rectangl^d triangle, 
whose lines from the circumference meet in one central pomt 
This being placed against the sun, causes its rays to converge 
in the centre, which by reflection, acquiring the force and ac- 
tivity of fire, rv^^fy the air, and immediately kindle such light 
and dry matter as they think fit to apply, t. Some are of opin- 
ion, that the sacred virgins have the care of nothing but the 
perpetual fire. But others say they have some private rites 
•besides, kept from the sight of all but their own body, concern- 
ing which, I have delivered, in the life of Camillus, as much. 
as it was proper to inquire into ordedare. 

It is reported that at first only two virgins were consecrated 
by^ Numa, whose names were Gegania ana Yerania; dTterwards 
two others, Ganuleia and Tarpeia; tQ whom Servius added twa 
more; and that number has continued to this time. The vettab 
were ob^eed by the king to preserve their virginity, fdr thirty 
years. The first ten years th.ey spent in learning their office: 
the next ten inputting in practice what they bad learned; and 
the third period in the instructing of others. At the conclu- 
sion of this time, such as. chose it had liberty to. marry, and 
quitting their sacred employment, to take up som6 other. 
However, we have account of but very few that accepted this 
indulgence, and those did not prosper. They generally be- 
came a prey to repentance and regret, from whence the rest, 
inspired with a reli^ous fear, were willing to end their lives 
under the same institution^ 

The king honoured them with great privileses, such as pow- 
er to make a will during their father's 'lue« ana to transact their 
other afiairs without a guardian, like the mothers of tb^ee 

Athens in the time of the Ifithridftticwar: Arisdon hixnaelf committed in- 
numerable outrages in the d^, and was at last the cause of its beingp sacked 
and plundered. Ab for the sacred fire, it was kept in the temple of Mi- 
nenra. 

* livy teUs us, (1. 86.) that towaids the conclunon of the ct^ war be* 
tween Sylla and Mariua, Ifutins Scitvola, the pontifi; was killed at the eii- 
trance of the temple of Vesta^ but we do not find that the sacred fire w^ 
e9[6ngiushed. And even when that temple was bumt, towards the end of 
the fint Puiuc war, L. Cecilius Metellus, then pontiff, rushed throuffh the 
flsmes, and brought off the PoAufifim, and other sacred things^ thoqgn witii 
the loss of his sight 

t Burning glasses are invented by Aichimedes, who flourished 900 yean 
after Numa. 
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children now. When the^ went abroad^ they had the /Sum 
earned before them;* and if, by accident, Aey met a person 
led to exeeationy his life waa mnted him. But the veBtal was 
to make oatbt that it was by chance she met him, and not by 
desi^. It was death to go under the chair in which ihey were 
earned* * 

For smaller offences these vii^ins were punbhed with 
stripes; and sometimes the pontifex maxitnuB gave them the dis* 
ci|>line naked, in some dark place, and under the cover of a 
veil; but she that broke her vow of chastity, was buried alive 
by the OoUine gate.. There, within the walls, is raised a little 
mount of earth, called in I^tin Jigger: under which is prepar- 
ed a small cell, with steps to descend to it In this are plac- 
ed a bed, « lighted lamp, and some slight provisions, such as 
breads water, milk, and oil, as they thought it impious to take 
off a person consecrated with the most awful ceremonies, by 
such a death as that of famine. J The criminal is carried to 
punishment, through the Farumy in a litter well covered with- 
out, and bound up m^uch a. manner that her cries can not be 
heard. The people silently make way for the litter, and follow 
it with marks of extreme sorrow and dejection. There is no 
spectacle more dreadful than this, nor anv day which the city 
passes in a more melancholy manner. When the litter comes 
to tiie place appointed, the officers loose the cords; the high- 
priest, with nands liued up. towards heaven, offers up some 
private prayei); just before the btal minute, then takes out the 
prisoner, who is covered with a veil, and places her upon the 
steps which lead down to the cell: 2i£ter ttiis, he retires witji 
tiie rest of the priests, 9Xkd when she is gone down, the steps 
are taken away, and the cell is covered with earth; so that the 
place is made level with the rest of the mount Thus were the 
tfeitab punished that preserved not their chasti^. 

It is also said that Numa built the temple of Festo where the 
perpetual fire was to be kept,§ in an orbicular form, not intend- 
ing to represent the figure ofthe earth, as if that was meant by 
VettOf but the firanxe of. the universe, in the centre of which 

* This honour was not conferted upon them by MmDa» but by the triiini- 
vimte in the year of Borne 712. 

t Neither a Testa! nor a priest of Jai»ter was obfiged to take an oath. 
They were believed without that solemmty.. 

^ There seems to be something improbable and inconristent in this. Of 
what ose could provisions be to -me vestal, who, when the giave was closed 
upon her, must ezphe through wai^t of air? Or, if she coiud make use of 
t^oseptovisions, was she not at last to die by fionine? Perhaps what Plu- 
taidi here caUs provisions, were materials for some sacrifice. 

% Dionysios oTHalicafnassuB (1. ii. ) b of opiiuon, and' probably he is right, 
that Numa did build tiie temple of Petta in a round form, to represent the 
figure ofthe ewth; for by Veata they meant the earth. 

Vol. I. X 14* 
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the Pyth^reans place the element of fire,* and give it the 
name of Vma and UnU^ : The earth they suppose not to be 
without motion, nop sitiiated in the centre of the world, but to 
make its revolution round the sphere of fire, being neither one 
of the most valuable nor principal part» of the great machine. 
Plato, too, iii his old age, is reported to have been of the same 
opinion, assi^ine the earth a different situation from the cen- 
tre, and leaving mat, as the place of hoflour, to a nobler ele- 
ment 

The Poniijleei were, moreover, to prescribe the form of fu- 
neral rites to such as consulted them. N^ima himself taught 
them to look upon the last offices to the dead as no pollution. 
He instructed them to pay all due honour to the infernal gods, 
as receiving the most excellent part of us, and more particu- 
larljr to venerate the goddess nbitina, as he called her, who 

? resides over funeral solemnities; whether he meant by her 
^raterpinej or rather Venus,! as some of the most learned Ro- 
mans suppose; not improperly ascribing to the same divine 
power the care of our birth and of our death. 

He himself likewise fixed the time of moumine, according 
to the different ages of the deceased. He allowed npne for a 
child that died under three years of age; and for one older the 
mourning was only to last as many months as he lived years, 
providea those were not more than ten. The longest moum- 
m|; was not to continue above ten months, after whicH space 
widows were permitted to marry again; but she that took ano- 
ther husband before that term was ou^ was obliged, by his 
decree, to sacrifice a cow with calf, t 

• That thia was the opinion of Philolalis and other Pythagoreans is wjell 
known; but Diogenes LaSfrtius tells us, that Pytibagons himself held the 
earth to be the centre. 

t This Venus IMlina was the satoe with Proeerpine. She was called at 
Delphi Venus Epitumbia^ Pluto was the Jupiter of the .shades below; and 
there they had their Mercury too. 

^ Such an unnatiiml sacrifice was intended to deter the widows fh>m mar- 

Tfing aeain before the expiration of their mourning. Homulus's year con- 

. sisting but of ten months^ when Numa afterwards added two monUis more. 



he did not slter the time he had before settled for mourning; and therefore, 
though, after that time, we often meet with ZMdui mwwt, or a year's 
mourning, we must take it only for the old year of Romulus. 

The ordinary colour to express their gtiet used alike by both sexes, was 
black without trimmingsi btit after the establishment of the empire, when 
abundance of colours came in fashion, the old primitiTe white grew so much 
into contempt, that it became peculiar to the women for their mouminsr. — 
Vide PbU, Qimtt, Horn. ' ^* 

There were several accidents which often occasioned the concluding of a 
public mourning, or suspension of a private one, bdbre thelixed time; such 
as the dedication of a temple, the, solemnity of public games or festivals, the 
solemn lustiation peifonned by the censor, and the dischai^g of a vow 
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Numa institated sevejal other sacred orders^ two of which 
I shall mention^ the Sain* and Fuialeif^ which idTord particu- 
lar proofs of his piety. The Feeiakif who were like the h-eno" 
phvlakeif or guardiana of thepeaee, among the Greeks^ had, I 
Delieyey a name expressive of their office; for they were to act 
and mediate between the two parties, to decide their differ- 
ences by reasftn, and not suffer uem to to to war till all hopes 
of justice were lost. The Greeks call sucn a })eace Jmi^ as puts 
an end to strife, not by mutual yiolence, but in a rationed way. 
In like manner^ the jeekdea or, hercdda, were often despatched 
to such nations as had ixijured the Romans, to persuade Ihem 
to entertain more equitaole sentiments; if they rejected tibeir 
application, they dalled the gods to witness, with imprecations 
against themsefves and theu: counW, if their cause was not 
just; and so they declared war. But if the Fedales refused 
their sanction, it itasnot lawful for any Roman soldier, nor 
even for the king himself, 'to begift hostilities. War was to 
commence with their approbation, as the proper judges whe- 
ther it was just, and then the supreme magistrate was to de- 
liberate- concerning the proper means of carrymg it on. The 
great misfortunes which oeiel the city from tne Gauls, are said 
to haye proceeded from the violation of these sacred rites; for 
when those barbarians were besiejging Glusium, Fabius Am- 
bustus was sent ambassador to their camp, with proposals of 
peace in favour of the besieged. But receiving a harsh an- 
swer, he thought himself released from his character of ambas- 
sador, and rashly taking up arms for the Clusians, challenged 
the bravest man in the Gaulish army. He proved victorious, 
indeed^ in the combat, for he killed his adversary, and carri- 
ed off his spoils; but the Gauls havine: discovered who he was, 
sent a herald to Rome to accuse Fabius of bearing arms 
against them, contrary to treaties and good faith, and without 
adedaration of war. Upon this HhefiBialei exhorted the sen- 
ate to deliver hioi up to the Gauls; but he applied to the peo- 
ple; and being a favourite with them, was screened from the 

made by a mlsistnte or gvnenl; They likewue put oflTtheir mouroiiig h*- 
bit when a hmer, brother^ or mm, returned from captirityy or when lome of 
ffae fionily were advanced to a conndetaUe emplojnnent 

* The SalU were the giiarfans of the JSkdUa, or twelve shields hung up 
in the temple of Mars. Ther took their name from theirdancing in the cele- 
bralkm of an annual festival iustituted in memoiy of a miraculoua shield^ 
which Numa pretended fell down from heaven. 

f IMonyans of HaficamasauB finds them among the aboriginea; and Numa 
is said to have borrowed the institution from the people of Latium. He ap- 
pointed twenty fedaktf chosen out of the most eminent families in Rome, 
and aettled them in a college. The fHEter patratHa, who made peace or de- 
nounced war, was probably one of their body selected for that purpoae, be- 
cause he had both a firther and a son alive.-— Lev. 1. i. c. 24. 
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sentence. Soon after this the Gaals inarched to Rome, and 
sacked the whole citjr? except the Capitol; as' we have related 
at large in the life of Camillus. 

The order of priests called SalUj is said to have been insti- 
tuted on this occasion. In the eighth year of Numa's reign a 
pestilence prevailed in Italy: Home also felt its ravages. 
While the people were greatly dejected, we are told that a 
brazen bucluer fell from heaven into the hands of Numa. Of 
ibis he gave a v^ wonderful -account, received from Egeria 
and the Muses; that the buckler was sent down for the pre- 
servation of the city, and should be kept with great care; that 
eleven others should be made as like it as possiole in size and 
fiaushion. in order, that if any person were disposed to steal it, 
he might not be able to distin^ish'that which fell from heaven 
from uie rest He farther declared, that the place, and the 
meadows about it, where he frequently conversjed with the 
Muses, should be coiiseci^ted to uose aivinities;*and that the 
spring which watered the ground, should be sacred to the use 
of the vestal virgins, daily to sprinkle and purify their temple. 
The immediate cessation of the pestilence is said to have con- 
firmed the truth of this account Numa then showed the 
buckler to the artists, aiid commanded them to exert all their 
skill for an ex^ct resemblance. They all declined the attempt, 
except Veturius Mamurius, who was so successful in the imi-, 
tation, and made the other eleven so like it, that not even 
Numa himself could distinguish them. He ^ve these buck- 
lers in charge to the jSb/n; who did not receive their name, 
as some prSend, from Salius of Samothrace^ or Mantinea, 
that taught the wav of dancing in arms, but rather from the 
subsultive dance icself^ which they lead up along the streets, 
when in the month of March they carry the sacred bucklers 
through the citjr. On that occasion, thev are habited in pur- 

Ele vests, girt with broad belts of brass; tney wear also brazen 
elmets, and carry short swords, with whicn they strike upon 
the bucklers, and to those sounds they keep time with their 
feet They move in an agreeable manner, performing certain 
involutions and evolutions in a quick measure, with vigour, 
agility and ease. 

These bucklers are called jindUa, from the form of them. 
For they are neither circular, nor yet, like ihepeUoy semicir- 
cular, but fashioned in two crookea indented Unes, the extre- 
mities of which meetins close, form a curve, in Grreek, oiicy- 
hn. Or else they maybe so named from the tmcony or bmt- 
of the army on which they are carried. This account of the 
matter we have from Juba. who is very desirous to derive the 
term from the Greek. But if we must have an etymology 
from that language, it may be taken from their descending, 
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anekatheny from on bigh; or from aketiij their healing of the 
sick; or from auehman IusiBj their plUtting an end to the 
drought; or, lastly, from awuehmsj deliverance from calami- 
ties; for which reason also. Castor and Pollux ivere by the 
Athenians called anakes. The reward Mamurius had for his 
art, was, we are told, an ode, which the SaUans sung in me- 
morjr of him, along with the Pyrrhic dance. Some, however, 
say, it was not Veturitu Mamuriuij who was celebrated in that 
composition, but veiua memoriae the andent remenUnranee of the 
thing. 

Auer Numa had instituted these several orders of priests, 
he erected a royal palace, called Begtay near the temple of 
Vesta; and there he passed most of nis time, dtiier in per- 
forming some sacred function, or instructing the priests, or, 
at least, in conversing with them on some divine su oject He 
had also another house upon the Quirinal mount, the situation 
of which they still show us. In all public ceremonies and 
processions of the priests, a herald went before, who »ive no- 
tice to the people to keep holiday; for, as they tell us, the 
Pythagoreans would not suffer their disciples to pay any ho- 
mage or worship to the gods in a cursory manner, but requir- 
ed them to come prepared for it by meditation at home; so 
Numa was of opimon, that his citixens should neither see nor 
hear any reli^ous service ina islight or careless way, but, dis- 
en^eed from other affairs, bring with them that attention, 
which an object of such importance required. • The streets 
and ways, on such occasions, were cleuM of clamour, and all 
manner 6f noise which attends manual labour, that the solem- 
nities might not be disturbed. Some vestiges of this still re- 
main; for when the consul is employed either in aueury or 
sacrificing, they call out to the people, Hx age, 3^nd thts; and 
thus admonished them to be orderly and attentive. 

Many other of his institutions resemble those of the Pytha- 
^reans. For as these had precepts, which enjoined not to 
sit upon a bushel;* not to stir the fire with a sword ;t not to 
turn oack upon a journey ;t to offer an odd number to the ce- 
lestial gods, and an even one to the terrestrial ;§ the sense of 



* That is, not to.^e up oundves to idleneti. 
f Not to imt&te huh who 19 alreadv angiy. 

# In another place Plutarch gives this precept thus, Nwer rdmnfiom the 



f Not to imtate huh who is aheadv angiy. 
■ # In another place Plutarch gives this preo . 
barda^. But the sense is the same; Die like a manf'do not long after lifej 



when it is departing, or wish to be young again. 

^ The Pagans looked on an odd number as the more perfect, and the sym- 
bol of concord, because it can not be divided into two equal parts, as the 
even number may, which is, therefore, the symbol of division. This pre- 
judice was not only the reason why the first month was consecrated to the 
celestial, and the second to the terrestrial deities; but gave birth to a thoii- 
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which precepts is hid from the vulgar; so some of Numa's 
have a concealed meaning; as, not to offer to the gods wine 
proceeding from a vine unpruned; nor to sacrifice without 
meal;* to turn round when you worship:! and to sit down 
when you have worshipped. The two first precepts seem to 
recommend agriculture as a part of religion. And the turn- 
ing round in adoration, is said to represent the circular motion 
of the world. But I rather think, that as the temples opened 
towards the east, such as entered them necessarily turning 
their backs upon the rising sun, made a half turn to that quar- 
ter, in honour of the sod of day, and then completed the cir- 
cle, as well as their devotions, with their faces towards the 
god of the temple; unless, {perhaps, this change of posture may 
nave an enigmatical meaning, uke the Ej^ptian wheels, ad- 
monishing us of the instabili^ of every thing; human, and pre^ 
panne us to acquiesce, and rest satisfied, with whatever turns 
and changes the Divine Beii\g allots us. As for sitting down 
after an act of religion, they tell us it was intended as an omen 
of success in prayer, and of lastins happiness afterwards. 
They add, that as actions are dividea by intervals of rest, so« 
when one business was over, the^sat down in the presence or 
the eods, that under their auspicious conduct they might begin 
anomer. Nor is this repugnant to what has been already ad- 
vanced; since me lawgiver wanted to accustom us to address 
the deity, not in the midst of business or hurry, but when we 
have time and leisure to do it as we ought 

By this sort of religious discipline, the people became so 
tractable, and were impressed with such a veneration of Nu- 
ma's power, that they adxnitted man^ improbable, and even 
fabulous tales, and thought nothing incredible or impossible 
which he undertook. Thus he is said to have invited many 
of the citizens to his table,:!: where he took care the vessels 
should be mean, and the provisions plain and inelegant; but 
after they were seated, he told them, the eoddess wiui whom 
he used to converse, was comine to visit him, when, on a sud- 
den, the room was supplied wim the most costly vessels, and 

MDd nipentitious pncticeay wluch, in some countries, are still kept up hj 
those whom reason and religion ought to have undecaved. 

* The principal intention of this precept might be to wean them fiom sa.- 
crificesoiblooo^and to bringthem tooffer only cakes and figures of animals 
made of paste. 

f Probably to represent the immennty of the godhead. 

t Dyonisius tells us, that Numa showed these Romans all the rooms of his 
palace in the morning, meanly fiimished, and without any signs of a great en- 
tertainroent; that he kept them with him great part of the day; and when 
they returned to sup with him by inTitation m the ey^ning, ^ey found every 
thing surprisingly magnificent It is likely Numa imputed Uie change to 
his inyisible fiiend. 
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the table with the most magnificent entertainment But no- 
thing can be in^igined more absurd, than what is related of 
his conversation with Jupiter. The story goes, that when 
Mount Ayentine was not enclosed within the walls, nor yet in- 
habited, but abounded with flowing s}H'ings and shady groves, 
it was frequented by two demi^gods, Ficus and Faunus. These, 
in other respects, were like the Satjnrs, or the race of Titans;* 
but in the wonderful feats they performed by their skill in 
pharmacy and magic, more resem oled the Idm Daetylif (as the 
Greeks call them;) and thus provided, they roamed about 
Italy. They tell us, that Numa, having mixed the fountain 
of which they used to drink with wine and honey, surprised 
and caught them. Upon this, they turned themselves into* 
manv forms, and quitting their natural figure, assumed stranee 
and norrible appearances. But when uey found thev could 
not break or escape from the bond that held them, they ac- 
quainted him with ipanv secrets of futurity, and taught him 
a charm for thunder ana lightning, composed of onions, hair, 
and pilchards, which is used to Siis day. Others say. these 
demi-gods did not communicate the charm, but that oy the 
force of ma^c they brought dowa Jupiter from heaven* The 
god, resenting this at Numa's hands, ordered the charm to am" 
ratf of heada, Cfflnumij replied Numa. Noj human. — Hairs, 
said Nuxnai, desurous to fence a^nst the dreadful injunction, 
and interrupting the god. Living, said Jmiter ; pUehardf, said 
Numa. He was instructed, it seems, by.E^ria, bow to 
manage the matter. Jupiter went away propitious, in Greek 
Ueo9, whence the place was called JRiciam-yX and so the charm 
was effected. These things, fabulous and ridiculous as they 
are, show how superstition, confirmed by custom^ operated 
upon the minds of the people. As for Numa himself, he 
placed his confidence so entirely in God, that when one brought 

* Some inanuflcripts give ub TUam instead of rntam, which is a better 
readin^y because Picus aixl Faunus were homed Sylvan deities, like Pan. 

t DiodoruS tells us from Ephonis, the Idaei Dact^rli were originally from 
Mount Ida, in I^hijffia, frt>m whence they passed into Europe with king 
Ifinos. They settled first in Samothrace, where the^^ taught the inhabitants 
religious rites. Orpheus is thouf^t to have been their disciplet and the first 
that carried a form of worship over into Greece. The Dactyli are likewise 
said to have found out the use of fire> and to have t^BCOvered the nature of 
iron and brass to the inhabitants of the coimtry adjdning to mount Berecyn- 
thus, and to have taught them the way of workmg them. For this, and 
many other useful dis^eries, they were, after their death, worshipped as 
gods. 

t This is Phitazch's mistake. Ovid informs us (Fast 1. iu.) that Jupiter was 
called EKdui from dKeere, to draw out, because Jupiter was drawn out of 
heaven on thb occanon. 
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him word the enemy was comings he only smiled, saying, 
<< And I am sacrificing." 

He is recorded to have been the first that built temples to 
FUks,* or Faithy and to TumUnussi and he tausht the Romans 
to swear by fBtUhy as the greatest of oaths; which ttkey still 
continue to make use of. in our times they sacrifice animals 
in tiie fields, both on public and private occasions, to Tarminusy 
as the god of boundaries; but formerly the ofiering was an in- 
animate one; for Numa argued that there should oe no effu- 
sion of blood in the rites oi a god, who is the witness of jus- 
tice, and guardian of peace. Ix is indeed certain, that Numa 
was the firat that marked out the bounds of the Koman terri- 
tory; Romulus being unwilling, by measuring out his own^ to 
show how much, he had encroached upon the neighbouring 
countries; for bounds, if preserved^ are barriers ag^nst law- 
less power; if violated, they are evidences of injustice.. The 
territory of the ci^ was by no means extensive at first, but 
Romulus added to it a considerable district sained hj the 
sword. All this Numa divided among the inmgjent citizens, 
that pover^ might not drive them to.rapine; iukL as he turn- 
ed the application of the people to agriculture, their temper was 
subduea together with the ground. For no occupation im- 
plants so sf^edy and so effectual a love of peace as a country 
life, where there remains indeed courage ana bravery sufScient 
to defend their property, but the temptations to injustice and 
avarice^ are removed. Numa, tiierefore, introduced among 
his subjects an attachment to husbandry, as a charm of peace; 
and contriving a business for them wluch would rather form 
their manners to simplicity, than raise them to opulence, he 
divided the country into several portions, which he called pagiy 
or boroughs, and- appointed over each of them a governor or 
overseer. Sometimes he also inq>ected them mmself; and 
judging of the disposition of the people by the condition of 

* Tlus WIS intended to make the Romans pay as much Ttgud to their 
wotd, aa to ii contract in writing. And so excellent^ in ftct» were their 
prindplea» that Polybhia nyea the Romans ofhistame tlus honoorable testi- 
mon7>— «« They most mTioIably keep their word, without hmg obliged to 
it by bail* wHaesa^ or promise; whereas, ten securities, twenty promises, 
and aa many witnesses, can not hinder the fiuthlen Greeks Iran sttemptinff 
to deceire and diMppoint tou.^ . No wonder, then, that so Viitiioiis a peo- 

Ele were victorioas over those that were become thus degenerate and dis- 
onesL 

t The 2)n ^Vnrnm were represented by stones, which Numa caused to be 
pueed on the boiden of the Roman state, and of each man's private hnds. 
In honour of these deities, he instituted a festiTal <»Qed TVwMftaSa, which 
was annually celebrated on the 33d or 33d of Februaiy. To remove the Dii 
Termini was deemed a sacrilege of so heinous a nature, that any man might 
kill, with impunity, the transgressor. 
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their fiurms, some he edvaneed to posts of honour and trust; 
and, on the other hand, he reprimanded md endeavoured to 
reform the neg^gent and the idle. * . ^ 

But the most £lmired of all his institutions, is his distribu-. 
tion o(' the citi^ns into companies, Recording to their arts 
and trades. For the cit^ consisting^ as we luive observed, 
of two jiations^ or rather factions, who were by no means Vill- 
inir to unite, or to blot out the remembrance of their original 
difierence, but maintained perpetual contests and party quar- 
rels, hQ took the .same method with them as is used to incor- 
porate hard imd solid bodies; which, while -entire, will not 
mix at all, but when reduced to powder, unite with ease. To 
attain hb purpose, he divided, as I said^ the whole multitude 
into small bodies, who ,^ning new distinctions, lost by de- 
grees the great and original one, in conse(]^uence of their be- 
ing thus broken into so many parts. This distribution was 
made according to the several arts or trades, of musicians, 
goldsmiths, masons, dyers, shoemakers, tanners, bikers, and 
potters; He collected the other artificers also into companies, 
who had their respective halls, -courts, and religious ceremo- 
nies, peculiar to each society. By these means he first took 
away the distinction of Sabmes and Romans, subjects of Ta- 
tius, and subjects of Romulus, both name and thing; the very 
separation into parts ttixing and incorporating the whole to- 
gether. 

He is celebrated also, in his political capacity, for correct- 
ing the law which 6miN>wered lathers to sell their children,t 
excepting such as mairried by their father's command or con- 
sent; for ne reclLbned it a great hardship, that a woman should 
marry a man as free, and then live witn him as a slave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calendar too,' which he 
executed with some degree of skill, though not with absolute 
exactness. In the reign of Romulus, it Bad neither measure 
nor order, some months consisting of fewer than twenty days, X 

*To ii^lecttLscEilldfaGonof afiani,waacoiindeKd amongftthe Ro- 
•aa ceaaarMiii»pro6riw%afiHiltthat|neritedtfae chiitiiif mwit of the 



t Bmiuilua had lOowed Mbien gpneater pofwer mrer thdr ebiMfen than 
matten had over €li^ davea. For a master could aeU hia date but once, 
whereas a firther could sell hia aon three tiiiies» lethun be of what age or 
conation aoever. 

« But MacrobiuateDs na, (SdumaL L L c. 13») that Bonmhia settled the 
nnmber of days with mate equality, aDottingto Maichy May, Quintilis, and 
October* one and thirty daya eachi to April, June, SexUlis, November and 
December, thirty; malong up in all three hundred uid four days. Nunia 
was better acquainted wiSi &e celestial motions; and therefore, in the first 
phce, added me two months of Januair and February. By the way, it is 
probable the reader WUI think, that neither Romulus, not any other man, 

Voi. I. ^Y 15 
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while some were stretched to thirty-five^ and others even to 
more. They had no idea of the aifference between the an- 
nual course of the sun and that of the moon, and only laid 
down this losition, that the year consisted of three hundred 
and sixty days. Numa, then, observing that there wats a dif- 
ference of eleven days, three hundrM . and fifty-four days 
making up the lunar year, and three hundred and sixty-five 
the souir, doubled those eleven davs, and inserted them as an 
intercalary month, after that of February* every other year. 
This additional month was called by the Komans Mer^nut. 
But this amendment of the irre^larity afterwards requured a 
farther amendment He likewise altered the order of the 
months, making March the third, which was the first; January 
first, which was the eleventh of Romulus, and February thie 
second, which was the twelfth and last .Manv, however, 
assert, that the two months of Januarv and Februanr were 
added, by Numa, whereas, before they nad reckoned but ten 
months m the year, as some barbarous nations had but three; 
and among tfie Greeks^ the Arcadians four, and the Acama- 
nians six. The Egyptian year, they tell us, at first consisted 
only of one month, afterwards of four. And therefore, though 
they inhabit' .a new country, they seem to be a very ancient 
people, and reckon in their chronolpey an incredible number 
of years, because they account months for years.* 

could be 80 iffnomnt as to make ffae lunar year connst of three hundred and 
four dra; ana that the Romans reckoned by lunar months^ and conaeauent- 
ly by the lunar year, originally^ is plain from their calends, nones, and ides. 
To compose thes^ two months^ he added fi% days to the three hundred and 
four, in order to make them answer to the course of the moon. Beades this, 
he observed the difference between the solar and the Innar course to be ele- 
ven daysf and* to remedy the inequality, he doubled those days after every 
two years, adcUng an interstitial month after Febniaryf which Plutarch here 
calls Mareedinu»t and, in the li^e of Julius CaeaaT, Maretdanius* Festus 
speaks of certain days, which he calls Dies Mercedonii, because they were 
app<Mnted for the payment of workmen and domestics, wluch is all we know 
of the word. As Numa was sensible that the solar, year consisted of three 
hundred and nzty-five days and six hours, sad that the six hours made a 
whole day in four veaia, he ccmunanded, ^t the month Mercedinua, after 
every four years, should consist of twenty-three dax9\ but the care of these 
intenalations beings left to the priests,- they put in or left out the intercalary 
day or month as they fimcied it lucl^ or unlucky; and, by that means, crea- 
ted siich a confoaion, that the festivals came, in pvocess of time, to be kept 
at a season quite contrary to what they had been formeiiy. The Roman 
calendar had gained near three months in the days of Julius Caesar, Mid 
therefore wanted a great reformation affsin. 

* To suppose the Egyptians reckoned months for yeare, does indeed bring 
their computation pretty near the truth, with respect tb the then age of the 
world; for they redumed a succession of kings for the space of 36^^^ years. 
But that supposition would make the reigns of their kings unreasonably 
short. BeaidBi^ Herodotus says, the Egyptiana were the fint that began to 
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That the Roman year contained at first ten months onh^, 
and not twelve, we have a proof in the name of the last; for 
they still call it December, or the tentili month ;'and that March 
was the first, is also evident, because the fifth from it was call- 
ed QmnHUij the sixth SextiUs^ and so the rest in their order. 
If January and February had then been placed 'before March, 
the month Qumiilu would have been the nfth in name, but the 
seventh in reckoninjs. Besides, it is reasonable to conclude, 
that the month of March, dedicated by Romulus to the god 
MarVf should stand first; and April second, which has its name 
from MphrodUte or Fenctf , for in this month the women sacrifice 
to that goddess, and bathe on the &rst of it^ with crowns of 
myrtle on their heads. Some however say, April derives not 
its name from^ jSpi^rodite; but as the very sound of the term 
seems to dictate, from aperirej tocpen, because the spring hav- 
ing then attained its vigour, it open$ and unfolds the blossoms 
ofplants. The next month, which is that of May, is so call- 
ed from MaUif the mother of Mercury; for tcfhim it is sacred. 
June is so styled from the youihjul season of the year. Some 
again inform us, that these two months borrow their names 
from the two ages, M and ffoung; for the older men are'called 
majortBy and Uie younger JwdoreB. The succeeding months 
were denominated according to -their order, of fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, nintli, tenth. Afterwards QuintiKs was called 
July, in honour of Julius Caesar, who overcame. Pompey; and 
SextUis August from Augustus, the second emperor of Kope. 
To the two followin^^months I)omitian ^ve his two names of 
Oermanieus and pomttiama, which lasted but a little while; for 
when he was slain, they resumed their old names, September 
and October. The two last were tiie only ones that all alonjg 
retained the original appellation which tney had from their 
order. February, whicn was either added or transposed by 
Numa, is the month of purification; for so the tenn signifies; 
and then rites are celebrated for the purifying of trees,* and 

com|mte by yean; and tbat l^ey made the vear consist of tvelye months. 
Their boasted antiquily mnst» tlieiefore, be imputed to their sketching the 
ftbulous part of their history too far back. As to Phitarch's saying that 
Egypt Iras a new countiy, it is strange that such a notion coold ever oe en- 
tertamed by a man of his knowledge. 

• Another rea^nf has it, nfuc ^itmc war^wi, instead of ntK ^vmt: and 
then the sense wiU be, they muar^ut to the dead. Both have theur authori- 
tiest the common reading being supported by a passage in Ovid, who takes 
notice that the-Z^cipera puxi^ed-the ground: — 

Seetd quia peUe Luperd 

Onme $ohm huirant, lib. u. Fast 

And the other, which seems the better, rests upon the authority of Yaire 
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prdearing a blessing of their fruits; then also the feast of the 
Ui^pencS&a is held, whose ceremonies greatly resemble those of 
a lustration. JaBuary^the first month, is so named from Janttf. 
And Numa seems to me to haVe taken away the precedency 
from March, which b denominated from the god of war, with 
a desien to show his preference of the politic virtues to tiie 
martial. For this Joimu^ in the most remote antiquity, whe- 
ther a demieod or a king[, being remarkable for his political 
abilities, aina his cultivation of society, reclaimed men from 
their rude and s&vage manners; he is -therefore represented 
with two faces, as having altered the former state of tne world, 
and given quite a new turn to life. He has also a temple at 
Rome with two gates, which they call the gates of war. It is 
the custom for this temple to stand open in the time of war, 
and to be shut in time of peace. The latter was seldom the 
case, as the empire has been generally engaged in war, on ac* 
count of its great extent, ana its having to contend with so 
many surrounding barbarous nations. It has therefore been 
shut only in the reign of Augustus Cesar,* when he had con- 
quered Antony; and before, vn the consulate of Marcus Attili- 
ust and Titus ManHus a littie while: for a new War breaking 
out^ it was soon opened again. In Numa's reign, however, it 
was not opened for qne day, but stood constantiy shut during 
the space of forty-three vears, while uninterrupfed peace reign- 
ed in every quarter. Not only the people of Home were soft- 
ened and humanized by the justice and mildness of the king, 
but even the circumjacent cities, breathing as it were the same 
salutary and delightful air, began to change their' behaviour. 
Like the Romans, they became desirous of peace and good 
laws, of cultivating the.ground, educating their children in tran- 
quillity, and paying their hooiage^ to the gods. Italy then was 
taken up with festivals and sacrifices, games and entertain- 
ments; the people, without any apprehensions of danger, mix- 
ed in a friendly manner, and treated each other with mutual 
hospitality J the love of virtue and justice, as from the source of 
Numa's wisdom^ g?°4y flowing upon all, and moving with 
the composure of his heart Even the hyperbolical expres- 

-and otfaen» who mention an offering to the dead in the month of Februiiy. 
— Ji&)EfeM m/M« FAmaruMpeOtaua, quddiune hupamOdur. 
' « Ausustufl fihut the tempfe of Janus threo aevenl times; one of' which 
was in the year of Rome 756, before the birth of our Saviour, acccnding to 
Iniah's prophecy, that aU the world shoi^Jd be blest with peace, when the 
Prince of Peace was bom. This temple was also shut by Vespasian after 
his triumph oyer the Jews. 

t Instead of Harcus we should read Cahis AttOius. Htus Jianlhis, his 
colleague, shut the temple of Janus at the conclusion of the first Punic war. 
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sions of the poets fall short of describing the happiness of 
those days:— 

Secure SradmSg spreads her slender toils 
, O'er the broad buckler; eating rust consum'd 
The vengeful sworda and once ftr-gleaming spears; 
No more the trump of war swells itslioaise titfoat. 
Nor rdbs the eye-hds of their genial alumber.* . 

We have no acconnt of either^war or insurrection in the state 
during -Nama's reign. Nay, he experienced neither enmity 
nor envy; nor did ambition dictate either open or private at- 
tempts against his crown. . Whether it were the tear of the 
gods, who took so pious a man under their protection, or re- 
verence of his virtue, or the singular goc^d forhine of his times, 
that kept the manners of men pure aiid unsullied, he was an 
illustrious instance of that truth, which Plato several ages after 
ventured to deliver conceming'^ovemmeiit: — '* That the only 
sure prospect of deliverance irom the evils of life, will be, 
when the Divine Providence shall sa order it, that the regal 
power, invested in a prince who has the sentiments of a pni- 
losopher, shall render virtue triumphant over vice." A man 
of such wisdom is not only hajl^y in himself, but contributes 
by his instructions to the nappmess of others. There is, in 
truth, no need eithei^ of force or menaces to direct the multi- 
tude; for when they see virtue exemplified in so glorious a 
patten as the life ol their prince, they become wise of them- 
selves, and endeavour,' bv friendship and unanimity, by a 
strict regard to justice ana temperance, to form themselves to ' 
an innocent and happy life. This is the noblest end of govern- 
ment; and he is most worth]^ of the ro^^ seatwho can regulate 
the lives and dispositions of his^ subjects in such a manner. 
No man was more fusible of this than Numa.- 

As to his wives and children, there are sreat contradictions 
among historians. For some say he had no wife but Tatia, 
nor any child but one daughter named Pompilia. Others 
beside that daughter, give an Account of ibur spns^ Pompon, 
Finns, Calpus, and Mamercus; every one of which lett an 
honourable posterity — ^The Pomponii being descended from 
Pompon, the Pinani from Pinus, the Calpurnii from Calpus, 
and the Mamereii from Mamercus. These were sumamed 
SigtSy or kmgiA But a third set of writers accuse the former 

* Plutarch took this passsfe from some excenent verses of Ba<ich3rlides 
in pnise of peace, giren us by Stobvus., 

f J2eff was the somanie of the JEmillaiis and Maiciansi but not of the Pom- 
peniaQSy the Pinarians, or Mamercians. The Pinani were descended from 
aftmily who were priests of Hercules, and more ancient than the times of 
lioma. 

15* 
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of fomng these genealogies from Numa, in'order to iHgratiate 
themselves with particular fisanilies. And they tell us, that 
Pompilia wbs not the daughter of Tatia, but of Lucretia, ano- 
ther wife, whom hie married after he ascended the throne. All 
however agree, that Pompilia was married to Marcius, son 
of that Marcius who persuaded Nttma to accept the crown; 
for he followed him to Rome, where he was Enrolled a sena- 
tor, and after Numa's death, was competitor wifli Tullus 
Hostilius for the throne; but failing in the enterprise, he starv- 
ed himself to death. His son Marcius, husband to Pompilia, 
remained in Rome, and had a son named Ancus Marcius, 
who reiened after Tullus Qostilius. This son is said to have 
been but five years old at the death of Numa. 

Numa was carried offfby no sudden or acute distemper^ but, 
as Piso relates, wasted away insensibly with old age anck a 
sentle decline. He wa^ scmie few years above eighty when 
ne died* 

The neighbouring nations that were^in friendship and alli- 
ance with Kome, s&ove to make .the honours of his burial 
equal to the happiness of his life, attending with crowns and 
other public onerinss. The Senators carriedHhe bier, and the 
ministers of the goos walked in procession. The rest of the 
people, with the women and children, Crowded to the funeral; 
not as if they W^re attending the interment of an aged kinjg, 
but as if they had lost one of their beloved relations in the 
Uoom of life; for they followed it' with tears and loud lamen- 
tationSi They did not burn the body,* because (as we are 
* told) he himself forbade it; but they made two stone co£$ns, 
and Duried them under the Janiculum; the one containing his 
bodv, and the other the sacred books which he had written 
in the same manner as the Grecian legislators wrote their ta- 
bles of laws. 

Numa had taken care, however, in his life time, to mstnict 
the priests in all that those books contained, and to impress 
bofli. the sensde and practice on their memories. He tiien or- 
dered them to be buried with him, persuaded that such niyste- 

* In the most ancient times they committed the bodies of the dead to the 
noimdt as appears from the history of the patriarchs. But the Egyptians, 
nom avain desire of preserving their bodies from conuptkm after .death, 
had them embahnedf persons of condition with rich spices, and even die 
poor had theirs preserved with salt The Greeks* to obviate the inconve- 
Biences that nugnt poss^^ly happen from corruption, burnt the bodies of the 
dead; but Pliny tells us, that Sylla was the first Roman whose body was 
burnt When paganism was abolished, the burning of dead bodies ceased 
with it; and in the belief of the resurrection, Chnstians committed their 
dead with due care and honour to the earth, to repose there till that great 
event 
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ries could not ttdely exist in lifeless writing. Influenced by 
the same reasoning, it is said, the Pythagoreans did not com- 
mit their precepts to writing, but entrusted them to the me- 
mories of such as they thought worthy of so great a deposit 
And when they happened to communicate to an unworthy 
person their abstruse problem^ in geometry, they wxve out 
that the gods threatenea to ayenge his profaneness and impiety 
with some great and signal calamity* Those, therefore, may 
be well excused who endeayour to proye by so many resem- 
blances that Numa was acquainted with' Pythaeoras. ^ Vale- 
rius Antius rela^tes, that there were twelye books written in 
LatijQ, concerning religion, and twelye more of philosophy, in 
Greek,, buiied in that cofSn. But four hundred years after,* 
wh^n Fublius Cornelius and Marcus Bsbius were consuls, a 
prodigious fall of rain haying washed away the earth that co- 
yered the co£Sns, and the lids falling off, one of them appear- 
ed entirely emjptpv without the least remains of the body; in 
the other, ihe dooes were found. Petilius, then prastor, hay- 




yolumes were carried into the Comitium, and burnt 

Olorv follows in the train of great men, and increases after 
their aeath; for enyy does not long suryiye them; nay, it 
sometimes dies before thepi. The misfortunes, indeedf, of 
the succeeding kings added lustre to the character of Numa. 
Of the fiye that came after him, the last was. driyen from the 
Ihrone^ and liyed long in exile; and of the other four, not one. 
died a natural death,. Three were traitorously slain^ As for 
TuUus Hostilius, who reigned next after Numa, he ridiculed 
and despised man^ of his best institutions^ piuiicularly his re- 
ligious ones, as efiemiuatQ and tending, to' inaction; for his 
yiew was to dispose the p($o})le to war. He did not, howeryer, 
abide by his irreligious opinions, but /ailing into a seyere and 

* Pljituch probably wrote five hnhdred; for this happened in the year of 
Rome 573. One Teientius," aays Varro, (^<^. S. Jwutt, de. Civ,- Da. J 
*<had apiece of ground near the. Janlculum; and a huwandman of his one 
day accidentany ninning oyer Numa's tomb, turned up some of the lejn8lator*8 
boo^ wherein he gave his reasons for establishing "the relinoA of the Ro- 
mans, as he left it The husbandman carried these oooks to Uie prstor, and 
the ]^raetor to the senate, who, after having read his fiirolous reasons for his 
religious establishments, agreed, that the books should be destroyed, in pur- 
suance of Numa's intentions. It was accordingly decreed, that the pnetor 
diould throw th^m into the fire." . But though Numa's motiyes for uie re- 
ligion he established nught be triyial enough, that was not the chief reason 
for suppresmng them. The real,*at least the principal reason, was the many 
new superstitioDS, equaUy trivial, which the Romans had introduced, and the 
wonhip which Uiey paid to images, contivy to Numa*s appointment 
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complicated sickness, he changed them for a superstitioD,* 
very different from Numa's piety^ Others, too, were infect- 
ed with the same false princijfles, when they saw the liuumer 
of his death, which is jsaid to have happened by lightning, t 

* None are bo mpeivtitious in difltreas as thoK who^ in their prosperity, 
haye laughed at religion. The hmous Canon Vossius was no less remarka^ 
ble Ibr the Greatness of his fearsy than he was for the littleness of hisfiuth. 
. \ The piOace of Tullus HostUius was burnt down by lirhtning: and he, 
with his wife and dulditeny perished in the flames. Tfaougnsomehistosians 
say, that Ancos MsBdiiSb vno was the grandson of Numa, ezpectingto suc- 
ceed to the ciovi^ took the opportiimly of the stonn to aaiMsmate the long. 
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NUMA AND LYCURGUS 



COMPABED. 



HAYiNa gone throueh the liyes of Numa and Lycurgus, we 
mugt now endeavour (though it is no eaay matter) to emtraat 
their actions; The resemh&ioes between them, however, aire 
obvious enough; their wMom, for instance, their piety, tiieir 
talents for goyemment, the instruction of their people, and 
their derivinff their JIaws from a divine source. But the chief 
of their peQuliar distinctions, was Numa's. accepting a crown, 
and Lycur^'s Felin<][uishing one. The former received a 
kingdom without seeking it, the latter resigned one when he 
had it in possession. Numa, advanced to sovereien power^ 
when a private person and a stranger; Lycurgus reduced him- 
self from, a king to a private person. It was an honour to the 
one to attain to royal dignity b;^ his justice; and it was an ho- 
nour to the other to prefer justice to that dignity. Virtue 
rendered the one. so respectable as to deserve a throne, and 
the other so sreat as to be abpve it 

The seeona observation is, that both mani^d their respec- 
tive governments, as musicians do the lyre, each in a different 
manner. Lycureus wound up the strings of Sparta, which he 
found relaxed wim luxury, to a stronger tone: Numa soften- 
ed the- hi^h and harsh tone of Rome. The fonder had the 
more difficult task; for it was not their swords and breast- 
plates, which he persuaded his citizens to lav aside, but their 
eold and silver, their sumptuous beds ana tables; what he 
Uught tJiem was, not to devote their time to feasts and sa- 
crifices^ after qnittine the rugged paths of war, but to leave 
entertamments and &e pleasures of wine, for the laborious 
exercises of arms and the wrestling ring. Numa effected his 
purposes in a friendly way, by the regard and veneration the 
people had for his person; Lycureus had to struggle with con- 
niets and dangers, before he could establish his laws. . The 
eenius of Numa was more mild and gentle, softening and at- 
tempering the fiery dispositions of his people to justice and 
peace, u we be obliged to admit the saneuinary and unjust 
treatment of the Helotes, as apart of the pcaiticsdf Lycurgus, 
we must allow Numa to have been far the more humane and 

Vol.* I. Z 
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equitable lawsiver, who permitted absolute slaves to taste of 
the honour offreemen, and in the Saturnalia to be entertained 
along with their masters. * For this also they tell us was one of 
Numa's institutions, that persons in a state pf servitude should 
be afdmitted, at least once a year, to the liberal enjovpnent of 
those fruits which they had helped to raise; Some, nqwever^ 
pretend to find in this custom the vestiees of the equalitj^ 
which subsisted in the timesf of Saturn, when there was nei- 
ther servant nor master, but sdl were upon the same footing, 
and, as it were, of one family. 

Both appear to have been equally studious to lead their 
people to temperance and sobriety. As to the other virtues, 
the one was more attached to fortitude, and the other to jus^ 
tice; though possibly tiie different nature and quality of their 
respective governments required a different process. For it 
was hot through want of courage, but to guard against iniua- 
tice, that Numa restrained his subjects from war; nor did Ly- 
cumis endeavour to infuse a martial spirit into his people, 
witn a view to encoura^ them to injure others, but to guard 
them against being injured' by invasions. As each had the 
luxuriances of his citizens to prune, and their deficiencies to 
fill up, they must necessarily make very considerable, altera- 
tions. . , • 

Numa's distribution of the people was indulgent and agreea- 
ble to the commonalty, as with him a various and mixed mass 
of goldsmiths, musicians, shoemakers, and other trades, com- 
posed the body of the city. But Lycurgus inclined to the no- 
bility in modelling his state, and he proceeded in a severe 
and unpopular manner; putting all mecnanic arts in the hands 
of slaves and strangers, while the citizens were onhr taught 
how to manage the spear and shield. They were only artists 
in war, and servants of Mars, neiUier knowing nor desiring to 
know any thing but how to obey, command, and conquer their 
enemies. That the freemen might be entirely and once for all 
free, he, would not suffer them to give any. attention to their 
circumstances, but that the whole business was to be left to 
the slaves and Helotes, in the same manner as the dressing of 
their meat Numa made no diich distinction as this: he only 

* The SaiumaUaynA a feast celebrated on the i4th of the kalenda of 
Jfenuazy. Betide the saciifices in honour of Saturn* who,, upon his retizidg 
into Italpr, introduced there the happiness of the golden age, servants were 
at this tune indulged in mirth and frcedom, in memoir of the equality which 
prevailed in that a^e; presents were sent from one fiiend to another; and no 
war was to be proclaimed, nor offender executed. It is uncertain when this 
festival was instituted. Macrobius says, it was celebrated in Italy long before 
the building of Rome; and probably he is right, for the Greeks kept £e same 
feast under the name of C&ronia. — Maarob. Saturn, 1. i. e. 7. 
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put a stop to* the cain of rapine. Not solicitous to prevent 
an inequality of suDstance^ he forbade no other means of in- 
creasing the fortunes of his subjects, nor their rising to tibe 
greatest opulence; neitheir did he guard against poyertr, 
which at the same time made its way into, and spread in tne 
city. Wliile there was no great disparity in the possessions 
of nis citizens, but all were moderately provided, he should 
at first have combated the desire of ^n; and, like Lycurgus, 
have watched against its inconveniences; for those were by 
no means inconsiderable, but such as give birth to the many 
and great troubles that happened in the Koman state. ' ^ 

As to an equal division of lands, neither was Lycurgus to 
blame for making it, nor Numa for not making it The 
equality which it caused, afforded the former a firm foundation 
for his government; and the latter finding a division already 
made, ajid probably as yet subsisting entire, had no occasion 
to make a new one. 

With respect to the community of wives and children, each 
took a politic method to brinish jealous]^. A Roman husband, 
when he had a sufficient- number of children, and was appliea 
to by one that had none, might give up his wife to him,* and 
was at liberty both to divorce her and to take her again. But 
the Lacedaemonian, while his wife remained in his nouse^ and 
the marriage subsisted in its original force, allowed his friend, 
who desired to have children by her. the use of his bed; ana 
(as we have already observed) many nusbands invited to their 
houses such men as were likely to grve them healthy and well- 
made children. The difference TOtween the two customs is 
this: that the Lacedaemonians appeared very easy and uncon- 
cerned about an affair, that in other places causes so mndi dis- 
turbance^ and consumes men's hearts with jealousy and sor- 
row; whilst among the Romans there was a modesty, which 
veiled the matter with a new contract, and seemed to declare 
that a communi^ in wedlock is intolerable. 

Tet farther, Numa's strictness as to virgins, tended to form 
them to that modesty which is the ornament of their sex; but 
the great liberty which Lycurgus gave them, brought upon 
them the censure of the poets, particularly loycus; for tney 
call them PhsenomeHde$j and Andromanm. jSunpides decrib^ 
them in'this manner: — 

' Thete quit their homea, amtntioutto dbpUy, 
AmidBt the youtltty their yigour in the iice» 
Or £p«t8 of wrestling, whilst their tSsy n>be 
Flies back, and leaves their limbs uncovered. 

* It does not appear that Numa gave any sanction to this liberty. Plutarch 
himself saysy a little below, that no divorce was known in Rome ull longafteSi 
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The skirts of the habit which the virgins wore/ were not sew- 
ed t6 the bottom, but opened at the sides as they walked, and 
discovered the thigh; as Sophocles Very plainly writes: — 

Still in the li|(fat drets strati tbe vua HeniuoQe» 
Who^ opeiiiiig folds dispUy the naked thigh. 

Consequently, their behaviour is said to have been top bold 
and too masculine, in particular to their husbands; for they con* 
sidered themselves as absolute mistresses in their houses; nay, 
they wanted a share in affairs of state, and delivered their sen* 
timents with great freedom concerning the most weighty mat- 
ters. But Numa, though he preserv^ entire to the matrons 
all the honpur and respect that were paid them by their hus^ 
bands in the time of Uomulus, when they endeavoured by 
kindness to compensate for the rape, yet he obliged them to 
bd^ve with great reserve, and to i^ aside all impertinent cu* 
riosily. He taught them to be sober, and accustomed them to 
silence, entirely to abstain from wine,* and not to speak even 
of the most necessary afiairs except in the presence of their 
husbands. When a woman once- appearea in the forum to 
plead her own cause, it is reported that the senate oraered the 
oracle to be consulted, what this strange event portended to 
the eity.t Nay, what is recorded of a few infamous women, 
is a proof of the obedience and meekness of the Roman ma- 
trons in general; for as our historians give us accQunts of those 
who firsF carried war into the bowels of their country, or 
against their brothers^ or were first guilty of parricide; so the 
ttonuins relate* that Spurius Carvilius.was the nrst among them 
that divorced nis wife, when no such thing had happened be- 
fore for two hundred and thirty years from the building of 
Rome;]: and that Thakea, the wiie of Pinarius, was the first 
that quarrelled, havinga dispute with her ibother-in-law 6e^ 
nnia, in the reign of Tarquin the proud. So well, framed for 
uie preserving oT decency and a propriety of behaviour, were 
this iawgivers regulations with respect to marriage. 

* BoBuIusnuutethediinldDgofwine, a8wenaiiadulteiy«ac«{^^ 
in womeD. For, he Mid^ adufteiy cpeni the door to all sorts of crimes^ and 
ivine opens the door to adudteiy. The sevvrity of the lav was scrfteiied in 
the succeeding ages; the women who were oTcrtsken in fi<i«or,' ^et» not 
condemned to die, but to lose their dowers. 

f What then appeared so strange became afterWaidseoifiaMii enough: in- 
sonraeh, that eveiy troublesome won^n of thait kind was flafied .Amnia, 
from asenator*s wife of that name, who busied heiMlf mucii in courts of 
justice. The eloquent Hortenaia, daughter to the orator Hoitensius, plead- 
ed with such success for the women, when the triumvirs had laid a fine up- 
on them» that she got a cousidenLble part of it remitted. 

t It was in the 520th year of Borne that this happened. 
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. Agreeable to the education of virgins in Sparta^ vrert the 
directions of Lycurgus as to the time of their being married. 
For he ordered them to be married wheh both thei;* age and 
wishes led them to it; that the company of a husband, which 
nature now required, midit be the foundation of kindness and 
love, and not of fear ana hatred,, which would be the conse- 
quence when nature was forced; and that their bodies might 
have strength to bear the troubles of breeding and the pangs 
of child-birth; the propsj^tion of children being looked upon 
as the only end of marriage* But the Romans married th^ir 
daughters at the age of tWelye years, or under; that both their 
bodies and manners might come pure and untainted into the 
mansf;ement of their husbaxtds. It appears, then, that the for^ 
mer institution more naturally tended to the procreation of 
children, and the ktter to the forming of the manners for the 
matrimonial union. 

However, in the education of the bo3r8, in regulating their 
classes, and la3ring down the whole method of their exercises, 
their diversions, and their eating at a common table, Lycurgus 
stands distinguished, and leaves Numa only upon a level with 
ordinary lawgivers.. For Numa left it to the option or con- 
venience Qf parents, to bring uti their sons to s^iculture, to 
ship-building, to the bueiiiess oi a brazier, or the art of- a mu- 
sician ; as if it were not necessary for one desi^ to run through 



the education of them all, and for each individual to have the 
same bias given him; but as if they were all like passengers 
in a ship, who coming each from a different employment, and 
with a aifferent intent^ staiid upon their commoi> defence in 
time of danger, merely out pf fear forthem^elves or tiieii^ pro- 
perty, and on other occasions are attentive only to their pri- 
vate ends. In such a case, common leeislators would have 
been excusable, who might have failed uirough imorance or 
want of power. But should not so , wise a man as Numa, who 
took upon him the government of a state so lately formed, and 
not likely to make the least opposition to any thing he pro- 
posed, have considered it as his nrst care, to give the children 
such a bent of education, and the yputh such a mode of exer- 
cise as would prevent any great difference or confusion in 
their manners, that so they might be formed from their Iq- 
fancy, and persuaded to walk together, in the same paths of 
virtue? Lycurgus found the utility of tnis in several respects, 
and particularly in securing the continuance of his laws. For 
the oath the Spartans had taken, would have availed but little, 
if the youth had not been already tinctured with his disci|iline, 
and trained to a zeal for his establishment Nay» so strong 
and deep was the tincture, that the principal laws whidi he 
enacted, continued in force for more than nve hundred years. 

16 
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But the primary view of Numa's government^ which was. to 
setde the Romans in lasting peace and tranauillity, immediate- 
ly vanished with him; and, ajter his death, tnetemple of Janus, 
which he had kept shut (as if he had really held war in prison 
and subjection)^ was set wide open; and Italy was filled with 
blood.* The beautiful pile of justice which he had reared, 
presently fell to the ground, being without the cement of edu- 
cation. 

You will say, then, was not Rome. bettered by her wars? 
A question this .which wants a lone answer, to satisfy such as 
place the happiness of a state in riches, luxury, and an extent 
of dominion, rather than in security, equity, temperance, and 
content It may seem, however, to afford an argument in 
favour of Lycurgus, that the Romans, upon (quitting the dis- 
cipline of Numa, soon arrived at a much higher degKee of 
power; whereas the Lacedaemonians, as soon as they departed 
from the institutions of Lycurgus, from being the tnost re- 
spectable people of Gi:eece, became the meanest, and were in 
danger of oeing absolutely destroyed. On the other hand, if 
must be acknowledged somjething ; truly ]great and divine in 
Numa^ to be invited from another country to the throne; to 
make' so majay alterations by means of persuasions; to reign 
undisturbed over a city not vet united in itself, without tne 
use of an armed force (which Lycurgus was obliged to have 
recourse to, when he availed hinfiself of the aid of Sie nobilitf 
against the commons), and by his wisdom and ji;stice alone, 
to conciliate and combine all his subjects in peace. 

• In the wart v/i&k tbt^ Fldenates^ the Albany and the Latins. 
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LIFE OP SOLON .• 



Dn>TMirSy the grammarian, in his answer to Asdepiades, 
concerning the laws of Solon, cites the testimony of one Phi- 
locles, by which he would prove Solon the son of Euphorion, 
contrarr to the opinion of others that have wrote of him. For 
they all with one voice declare that Execestides was his fa- 
ther; a man of moderate fortune and power, hut of the noblest 
family in Athene, being descended from Codrus. His mother, 
according to Peraclides of Pontus,. was cousin-german to the 
mother of Pisistratus. This tie of friendship at first united 
Solon and Pisistratus in a very intimate friendship, which was 
drawn closer, (if we may believe some writersrt by the regard 
which the former had for the beauty and excellent qualities of 
the latter, t Hence we may believe it was, that when they 
differed afterwards about matters of state, this dissension 
broke not out into any harsh or ungenerous treatment of each 
other; but their first union kept some hold of their hearts, 
some sparks of the flame still remained, and the tenderness of 

former fnendship was not quite foreotten; * * 

• -•- • » •': • » V » 

• * • 'ft ' • ' • . * • 
Solon's father having hurt his fortune, {- as Hermippus tells 

• Solon flourished tbout the year.before Christ 597. 

f Pisistratus was remarkably courteous, affable, and fiberal. He had al- 
ways two orthree aUves near htm with bags of silver coin^ when he saw any 
man look nckly, or heard that any died insolvent, he relieved the one, and 
buried the others at his own expense. If he perceived people melancholy, 
he inquired the cause, and if he found if was pover^, he nimished them with 
what nught enable them to get bread, but not to live idly. Nay,helefteven 
his gardens and orchards open, and the fruit free to the citizens. His looks 
were easy and sedate, his langtuffe soft andmodest In shorty if his virtues 
had been genuine, and not disseomled, with a view to the tyranny of Athene 
he would (sfl Solon told him} have been the best citizen in it 

i Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the inferior citizens, and ^otes 
his own works to prove it. The tzu^ is, that Solon was never rich, it may 
be, because he was always honest In his youth, he was mightily addicted to 
poetry. And Plato (in TinmoJ says, that if he had finished sJl his poe^u, 
snd particularly the History of (he Atlantic Island, wluch he broujffat out of 
Egypt, and had taken time to revise and correct ^em, as others did, nei^er 
Homer, Hesiod, nor any other ancient poet, would have been more famous. 
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us, by indulging his great and munificent spirit, thoudi the 
son might have been supported by his friends, vet as he was 
of a family that had long been assisting to others, he was 
ashamed to accept of assistance himself; and^ therefore, in his 
.younger years, applied himself to merchandise. Some, how- 
ever, say that he .travelled rather to gratify his curiosity, and 
extend his knowledge, than to raise an estate. For he pro- 
fesoed his love of wisdom, and when far advanced in years, 
made this declaration,—" I grow old in the pursuit of learn- 
ing.'' He was not too much attached to wealth, as we may 
^Sher from th<» following verses:-^ 

The man that boasts of golden ttores» 
Of gfam that loads his bending iloora, 
Of fields with fiesh'ning hefbagte green* 
Where boundu^ steeds and herds ai« seen, 
I call not happier than the twaim 
Whose Ibnbs are sound, whose food is plain. 
Whose ioyn a blooming wife endean^ 
Whose houis a smiling offi^ring cheen.* 

Yet, in another place, he says— 

The flow of riches, though denr'd» 
Life's teal goods, if well acquired* 
Unjustly let me never pan, v 
L^ vengeance follow m their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of society, should 
neither set nis heart upon superfluities, nor reject the use of 
what is necessary ana convenient And,' in those times, as 
Hesiodt informs us, no business was looked upon as a dispar- 
uemenL nor did any trade cause a disadvantageous distinction, 
^e prolession of merchandise was honouruBle, as it brought 
home the produce of barbarous countries, engaged the friend- 
ship of kings, and opened a Wide field of knowledge and ex- 
perience. Ffay, some merchants have been founders of great 
cities; Protus, for instance, that built Marseilles, for whom the 
Gauls about uie Rhone had the highest esteem. Thales also, 
and Hippocrates tiie mathematician, are said to have had their 

It is evidcBl, bofth from the life and writings of ihis great man, that he was 
apmonnot only of exalted virtue, but of a pleasant and agreeable temper. 
He considered men as men: and keeping both their capad^ for virtue, and 
their prooeneas to evil, in his view, he adapted his laws so as to atrengthea 
and support the one^ and to check and keep uiider the other. His institu- 
tiooi are as remaikable for their sweetness and practicability, as those of 
Lyeingus are for harshness and fiaidng humim nature. 

• Tms passage of Soloa's and another below, are now found among the 
sentences of Thoogms. 

t Lib. Ob. et Di. ver. 309. 
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afaara in commerce; and the oil that Plato disposed of io 
Egypt,* defrayed the expense of his travek. 

If Solon was too expensive and luxurious in his way of liv- 
ing, and indulged his poetical vein in his description of plea- 
sure too freely for a philosopher, it is imputed to his mercan- 
tOe life; for, as Jie passed tnrough mikny and great dangers, 
he might surely compensate them with ai little relaxation and 
enjoyment But that he placed himself rather in the class of 
the poor than the rich, i9 evident from these lines: — 

For vice, Ihourii Plenty fiUs her honif 
And viftae anlEs in want and scorn; . 
Tet never« snie, ahall Solon change 
His truth fbt wealth's most easysian^! 
Shice Yirtue fires, and txuth sluJl stand. 
While wealth ehidea the gnapiag hand. 

He seems to have made use of his poetical talent at first, not 
for any serious purpose, but onl^ lor amusement, and to fill 
up*^ his hours of leisure; but afterwards he inserted moral sen- 
tences, and interwove many political transactions in his poems, 
not for the sake of recording or rememomng them, but some- 
times by way of apology Tor his own administration; and 
sometimes to exhort, to advise, or to censure the citizens of 
Athens. Some are of opinion, tha^ he attempted to put his 
laws too in verse; and they give us thi^ beginning: — 

Supreme of ebds, whose pow^ we first address, 
This plan to nonouT and-tfaese laws to bless. 

Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated chiefly 
that part of moral philosophy, which treats of civil oliliga- 
tbns. Hia phvsics were of a very simple and ancient cast, as 
appears from tne following lines : — >. 

I^Kim cloudy Tapours ftlls the treaanr'd snow. 
And the fierce hailf fixim fightmng's rapid blaze 
Springa the loud tfaunder^windiB disturb the deep, 
Tban whose unruffled breast, no smoother scene 
In aU the works of nature! — 

Upon the whole^ Thales seems to have been the only philoso- 
pher who then carried his speculations beyond things in com- 
mon use, while the rest of the wise men maintained their cha- 
racter b^ rules for social life. 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and afterwards at 
Corinoi, upon the invitation of Perianoer, who made provi- 

* It was usual to trade kito Egypt with the oil of Greece and Judea. It 
is ssid in the prophet Hoaea, (c. xh. y. 1,) Ephndm tarrUth ail into Egypt 
Vol. I. — ^2 A 16* 
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sion for their entertainment But what contributed most to 
their honour^ was their sendiiic the tr^)od from one to another, 
with an ambition to outvie each other in modesty. The story 
is this: — ^When some Co&ns were drawing anet, certain stran- 
gers from Miletus brought the draught unseen. It pro ved to be 
a golden tripod, whichHelen, as she sailed from Troy, is said 
to iiaye thrown in there, in compliance with an ancient oracle. 
A dispute arising at first between the strangers and the fisher- 
men about the tripod, and afterwards eittending itself to the 
states to which they belonged, so as almost to engage them 
in hostilities, the priestess of Apollo took m the matter, by 
ordering, that the wisest man they could find should have tlie 
tripod. And, first, it was. sent to Thales at Miletus, the Co&ns 
voluntarily presenting that to one of the Milesians> for which 
they would nave ^ne to war with them all. Thales declared, 
that Bias was a wiser man than he, so It was brought to him. 
He sent it to another, as wiser still. After making a farther 
circuit, it came to Thales the second time. And, at last, it 
was carried from Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated to the Is- 
menian Apollo. Theophrastus relates, that the tripod was 
first sent to Bias at Priene; that Bias^ sent it back again to 
Thales at Miletus; that so having passe'd through the hands of 
the seven, it came roUnd to Bias again, and at last was sent to 
Uie temple of Apollo at Delphi. This is the most current ac- 
count; yet some say the present was not a tripod, but a bowl 
sent by Croosus; and others, that it was a cup which one Ba- 
thycles hac( left for that purpose. 

We have a particular account of a conversation which So- 
lon had with Anacharsis,* and' of anotiier he had with Thales; 
Ana6harsis went to Solon's house at Athens, knocked at the 
door, and said,—" He was a stranger, who desired to enter 
into engagements of friendship ana mutual hospitality with 
him.V Solon answered, — "Friendships are best formed at 
home.*' "Then do you,*' said Anacharsis, "who are at home, 
make me vour friend, and receive me into your house." 
Struck wiui the quickness of his repartee, Solon gave him a 

* Tlie Sc^tbians long before the dKf of Solon, haA been celebnted for 
their ftugality, fheaf tempennce, and justice. Anachanis was one cHT these 
ScythiuiSy and a prince of the blood. He went to Athens about the forty- 
seventii Olympiad, that is 590 yean before Christ His finxKl sense, his 
knowledge, and great experience, made him pass for one c? the seven wise 
men. But the greatest and wisest men have their inconsistencies; for such 
it certainly was, for Anacharsis to carry the Grecian worsUp, the rites of 
Cybele, into Scythia, contrary to the laws of his countay. llio^gfa he per- 
formed those rites, privately in a woody part of the countiy, a Scythian hap- 
pened to see him„and acquainted the kmg with it, who came immediately 
and shot him with an arrow upon the spot. — Herodoi. \, iv. c. 76. 
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kind welcome, and kept him some time with him, beine then 
employed in public afiairs and in modelling his laws. When 
AnacHarsis knew what Solon was aboui^ he laughed at his un- 
dertaking, and at the absurdity pf imagining he could restrain 
the avarice and injustice of the citizens by written laws, which 
in aU respects resembled spiders' webs, and would, like them, 
only •entangle, and hold the poor and weak, while the rich and 
powerful easily broke through them. To this Solon replied, — 
'^Men keep their agreements, when it is an advants^e toboth 
parties not to break them; and he would so frame his laws, as 
to make it evid'entto the Athenians, that it would be more for 
their interest to obsenre them than to transgress them.'' The ' 
event, however, showed, that Anacharsis was nearer the truth 
in his conjecture, than Solon was in his hope. Anacharsis 
having seen an assembly of the people at Athens, said, — <^ He 
was surprised ^t this, that in Greece wis^ men pleaded causes, 
and fools determinea them." . 

When Solon was entertained by Thales at Hiletus, he ex- 
pressed some wonder that ^^ he did not marry and raise a tar 
mily." To this Thales gave no inmiediate answer; but some 
days after he instructed a stranger to say, — '^ That he came 
from Athens ten days before." Solon inquiring, << What news 
there was at Athens?" the man, according to his instrucUons, 
said,-— 5f None, except the funeral of a young man, which was 
attended by the whole city; for he was the son (as they told 
me) of a person of great honour, fuid of the highest reputation 
for virtue, who was then abroad upon his travels." ^* What a 
miserable man is he," said Solon; '^ but what was his name?" 
^^ I have heard his name,^' answered the stranger, << but do not 
i^oUeet it, all I remember is, that there was much talk of 
his. wisdom and justice." Solon, whose apprehensions in- 
creased with every reply, was now much disconcerted, and 
mentioned his own name, asking, — '^ Whetjier it was not So- 
lon's son that was dead?" The stranger answering in the* af- 
firmative, be began to beat his head, and to do and say such 
thines as are usual to men in a transport of ^rief.* Then 
Thales, taking him by the hand, said, with a smile,-^-'^ These 
things which strike down so mrm a man as Solon, kept me 
from marriage and from having children; but take courage, 
my sood firiend, for not a word of what Ym been told you is 
true?' Hermippus says, he took this story from Patascus, 
who used to boast he had the soul of ^sop. 
But after all, to neglect the procuring of what is necessary 

* Whether on this occaaioiiy or on the real loss of a son, is uncertun, So- 
kn, beiiif dewed not to weep» since weepings would avail nothing; he an- 
flvered with much hmnakiity and good sense, — ^ And for this cause I weep.*' 
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or coDTenient in life, for fear of losing it, would be aotiar a 
very mean and absurd part By the same rule a man mignt 
refuse the enjoyment orriches, or honour, or Wisdom, because 
it is possible for him to be deprived of tnem. Even the ex* 
cellent qualities of the mind, the most valuable andpleaaiag 
possession in the world, we see destroyedjby poisonous drugs, 
or by the violence of some disease. Nay, Thales himself coma 
not be secure from fears, bf livine smgle, unless he would 
renounce all interest in his friends, his relations, and his coun- 
try. Instead of that, however, he is said to have adopted hii 
sister's son, nam^ed Cybisthus.. Indeed the soiil has not only 
a principle of sense, or understanding, of «iemory, but of love; 
and when it has nothing at home to fix its affection upon, it 
unites itself, and cleaves to something abroad. Strangers, or 
persons of spurious birth, often insinuate tiiemselves inta such 
a man's heart, as into a house or land that has no lawAil heirs, 
and together with loye; bring a train of cares and apprehen« 
sions for them. It is not uncommon to hear persons of a mo- 
rose temper, who talk against marriage and a family, utterinc 
the most abject complaints when a child which they have had 
by a slave or a concubine happens to sieken or oie. Nay, 
some have expressed a very great regret upon the death of 
does and horses; whilst others have borne the loss of valuable 
children without any aftiction, oratIea9t. without any indecent 
sorrow, and have passed the rest of theik*' days witn calmness 
and composure, it is certainly weakness, not affiietion, which 
brines infinite troubles and fears upon, men, who are not forti- 
fied py reason against the power of fortune, who have no en- 
joyment of a present good because of their apprehensions, $nd 
the real anguish they find in considering that in time they 
may be deprived of it No man, surely, should take refucte 
in poverty, to euard ij^nst the loss of an estate : nor remain 
in the unsocial state of celibacy, that he may nave neither 
. friends nor children to lose; he should be armed by reason 
. against all events. But perhaps we have been too diffuse in 
these sentiments. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a lone and troubleoome 
war against the Megarensians for the isle of Salamis, made a 
law that no one for' the future, under pain of death, should 
either by speech or writing propose that the city should ass^ 
its claim to that island, Solon was very uneasy at so dis- 
honourable a decree, and seeine great part of the youth desir^ 
ous to begin the war a^n, being restrained from it only by 
fear of the law, he feigned himself insane;* and a report 

* When the Athenians were deliTered fiom theirleni by the death of 
Bpamuiondai^ they began to aquander away upon Aowa and pkyt the 
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spi^ad from his house into the city, that he was out of his 
senses. Privately^ however, he had composed an elegy, and 

fot it by heart, in order to repeat it in public; thus prepared, 
e sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place with a cap 
upon his head*.. A great number of people flocking about 
him there, he £ot upon the herald's stone^ and aung tte elegy 
wfaicb bepns wis: — 

Hctf and attend) from Salamia I cune . . 

To show your eiTor. 

This oompotition is entitled Sakamtf and consists of a hundred 
yery beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his friends be- 
gan to eapress their admiration, and Pisbtratus in particular 
exerted himself in persuading the people to comply with his 
directions; whereupon they repealed the law, once more un- 
dertook the war, and invested Solon with the command. The 
common account of his proceedings is this:— rHe sailed with 
Pisistratus to Colias, and having seized the woiaen, who, ac- 
cording to Ihe custom of the country,* were offering sacrifice 
to Ceres there, he sent a trusty person to Salamis, mio was to 

Eetend he was a deserts, aha to advise the Me^urensians, if 
ey had a mind to seize the prindpal Athenian matrons, to 
set sail immediately for Colias. The Megar^nsians readily 
embnuung the proposal, and sending out a oody of men, So- 
lon discovered the ship as it put off trom the island; and caus- 
ing the women directly to withdraw, ordered a number of 
young men whose faces were yet smooth, to dress themselves 
m their habits, cq;)S. and shoes. Thus^ with weapons con- 
cealed und^r their clothes, they were to danoe and play by 
the sea-side tUl the enemy was .landed^ and the vessel near 
enou^ to be seized. Matters being thus ordered, the Me- 
eirensians were deceived with the appearance, and ran con- 
Sisedly OB shore, striving which should first lay hold on the 
women* But they met with so warm a reception that they 
were cat off to a man; and -the Athenians embarking immedi- 
ately for Salamisp took possession of the ishod. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, and tell 
us, that Apollo, bcdng first consulted at Del{dis, gw6 this an- 
swer: — ■ 

monc^ fbat had been aangned for the pay of tiie amy and navy« aodat the 
flOiietimeiheyinBdeHdeMifbrKnyonetopTopoae^ In that 

ease, Dcmoitheiics (fid not, Kke SoKNiy titaek tiieir error trader a protenoe 
of innnity, but boldly and iieaolately spoke agidnst it, and by the force of 
hk eloquence brottgfat liiem to conect it 
* None wore caps but the aide. 
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Go, lint propitiate the cmintiy't chiefii 
Hid in faopuB' Up; who, when inteir'd, 
Fac'd the aeclining sun. 

Upon this Solon crossed the sea by night, and offered sacri- 
fices in SaJamis to. the heroes Periphemus and Cichreus. 
Then taking five hundred Athenian volunteers, who had ob- 
tained a decree, that if they conquered the island, the govern- 
ment of it should be invested in them, he sailed with a num- 
ber of fishing-vessels and one galley of thirty pars f6r Salamis, 
where he cast anchor at a point which )ooks towards Euboea. 

The Megarensians that were in the place having heard a 
confused report of what had happened, betook themselves in 
a disorderly manner to arms, ana sent a ship to discover the 
enemy. As the ship approached too near, Solon took it, and 
securing the crew, put m their place some of the bravest of 
the Athenians!, witJi orders to make the best of their way to 
the city as privately as possible. In the mean time, with the 
rest of his men, he attacked the Megarensians by land, and 
while these were en^ged, those from the ship took the city. 
A custom which obtained afterwards seemd to bear witness to 
the truth of this account; for an Athenian ship, once a-year, 
passed silently to Salamis, and the inhabitants coming down 
upon it with noise and tumUlt, one man in armour leaped 
ashore, and ran shouting towards the promontory of Sciradium, 
to meet those that were advancing by land. N«ar that place 
is a temple of Mars erected by Solon; for there it was that he 
defeated the Megarensians, and dismissed, upon certain con- 
ditions, such as were not slain in battle. 

However, the people of Meeara persisted in their claim, till 
both sides had severely felt the calamities of war; and then 
they referred the affair to the decision of the Lacedaemonianis. 
Many authors relate that Solon availed himstif of a passage in 
Homer's catalogue of ships, which he alleged before the arbi- 
trators, dexterously inserting a line of his own; for to this 
verse: 

Ajax from Salamb twdve ships comnutndt. 

he 18 said to have added. 

And ranks his forces with Ui' Atheiuan power.* 

But the Athenians look upon th}s as an idle story, and tell us, 
that Solon made it appear to the judges, that Philaeus^ and £u- 

* This line could be no sufficient evidence; for there are many pwat^f^ 
in Homer which prove that the ships of Ajax were stationed near the Thes- 
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lysaceS) sons of AJax, being admitted by the Athenians to the 
freedom of their city, gave up the islapd to them, and remov- 
ed, the one to Brauron, and the other to Melite in Attica; 
likewise^ that the tribe of the Philaidae^ of which Pisistrat^s 
was, had its name from that Philaeus. He. brought another 
argument against the Megarensians from the. manner of bury- 
ing in Salamis, which was agreeable to the custom. of Athens, 
and not to that of Megara; for the Megarensians' inter the 
dead with their faces to the east, and the Athenians turn theirs 
to the west On the other hand, Hereas of Megara insists 
that the Me^ensians likewise turn the faces of the dead to 
the west; and what is more, that, like the people of Salamis, 
they put thre^ or four corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athe- 
nians have a separate tomb for each. • But Solon's cause was 
farther assisted by certain oracles of Apollo, in which the 
island was called loman Salamis. This' matter was deterpiih- 
ed by five Spartans, Critolaides, Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, 
Amudlas, and Clepmenes. 

Solon acquired considerable, honour and authority in Athens 
bv this affaur; but he was much more celebrated among the 
Greeks in general for negociating succours for the temple at 
Delphi, against the insolent ana injurious behaviour of the 
Cirrhaeans,^ and persuading the Greeks to arm for the honour 
of the god. At his motion it was that the Jhnphktymu de- 
clared war, as Aristotle, among others, testifies, in his book 
concerning the Pythian games, where he attributes that decree 
to Solon. He was not, however, appointed general in that 
war, as Hermippus relates from Euanthes the Samian. For 
iBschines the orator says no such tiling; and we find in the 
records of Delphi, that Alcmseon, not Solon^ commanded the 
Athenians on that .occasion. 

The execrable proceeding against the accomplices of Cy- 

* The inhabitants of Cirrha, a towii seated in the bay of Corinth, after 
having by repeated incunions wasted the territory of Delphi^ besiej^ tile 
ci^ itself, {ram a desire of makii^ themselves masters of the riches contain- 
ed in the temple of Apollo. Advice of this bein^ sent to the AmpMdyons, 
who were the states-general of Greece, Solon advised that this matter should 
be uniyersally resented. Acoardiii^ly Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, was sent 
commander in chief i^ainst the Cirrhacans; Akmxon was general of tlie 
Athenian quota) and Solon went as counsellor or assistant to Clistlieries. 
When the Greek army had besieged Cirrha some time, without any great 
appearance of success, Apollo was consulted, who answered, that they 
should not be able to reduce tlie plape till the waves^ff* the Girrhxan sea 
washed the territories of Delphi. This answer struck the army with sur- 
prise; ftom which Solon extricated them, by -advising Clisthenes to conse- 
crate the whole territories of Chrha to the Delphic Apollo, whence it would 
follow that the sea must wa^h the sacred coast. Pausanias fin PhodcUJ 
mentions another stratagem, which was not worthy of the justice of Solon. 
Cirriia, however, was taken, and became hencefor'.h the aneiial of Delphi. 
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Ion,* had long occasioned great titMiUes in the Athenian state. 
The conspirators had taken sanctuary in Minerra's temple; 
but Merles, then archon, persuaded them to quit it, and 
stand trial, under the notion uiat if thejr tied a thread to the 
shrine of the goddess, and kept hold of it, they would stiU be 
under her protection. But when they came over against the 
temple of the Furies, the thread broke of itself; upon whidi 
Megades and his colleagues rushed upon them, and seized 
them, as if they had lost their .privileee. Such as were out 
of the temple were stoned; those that ned to the altars were 
cut in piec^ there; and they only were spared who made ap- 
plication to *the wives of we magistrates. From that time 
those magistrates were called execmbk, and became objeets of 
the public hatred. -« The remains of Cy Ion's faction afterwards 
recovered strengdi, and kept up the quarrel with the descen- 
dants of M^gacles. The dispute was greater than ever, and the 
two parties ihore exasperati^ when Solon, whose authority 
was now very great, ^nd others of tiie principal Athenians, 
interposed, ana by entreaties and arguments persuaded the 
persons called txearabU to submit to justice and a fair trial, be- 
fore three hundred judges selected from the nobility. Myron, 
of the PMktman'wmj carried on the impea,ehment, and they 
were condemned. As many as were alive, were doiven into 
exile; and the bodies of the dead dug ud and cast out beyond 
the borders of Attica. Amidst these alsturbances, the Me* 
garensians renewed the war, took Nisas from the Athenians, 
and recovered Salamis 6nce more. 

About tMs time the city was Hkewise afflicted with supersti- 
tious fears and strange appearances; and the soothsayers de- 
clared, that there were certain abominable crimes, which want- 
ed expiation, pointed out by the entrailaof the victims. Upon 

* Thefe wu, faf a long time after the democracy took' place» a strong 
patty agaiittt it, who left no measurev untried, in order, ffpoadble, to restore 
their ancient form of government Cylon, a man of qnalily, and son-in-law 
to Theagenes, tyrant of Megua, repined at the sudden change of the ma- 
{(isttates, and had the thou^Ets of asking that as afim>ur, which he appie- 
nended to be due to his bnth-rigfat He formed, therefore, a deagn to 
seize the dtadel; which he put in practioe in the forty-fifth Oljnnpiad, when 
many of .the citizens were gone to the Olympic games. Megades, who 
was at that time chief archon, with the other magisfiates and th6 iHiole pow- 
er of Athena, immediately besieged the canspimtora there, and redaced 
them to such distort that Cylon and his brother fled, and Idt the meaner 
sort to shift for themselves. Such as escaped the sword, took reiiige, as 
Phitanch relate^ in Minerva's temple; and though they deserved death for 
conspiring against the government, ye^ as the magistrates put them to death 
in breach of the privilege of sanctuary, they brought upon themselves the 
hidignation of the superstitious Athenians, who deemed such a breach a 
greater crime than treason. 
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ibis they sent to Crete for Epimenides the Phmtiianj* who is 
reckoned the seventh, among the wise men/ by those that do 
not admit Periander into the number. He was remtted a man 
of great piety , and'Joved by the gods, and skilled in matters 
of reli^on, parti(5ularly in what related to inspiration and the 
sacred mysteries; therefore the men of those days called him 
the son ot the nymph Baltie, and one of the Curetes revived. 
When he arrived at Athens, he contracted a friendship with 
Solon, and privately gave him considerable assistance, prepar- 
ing the way for the reception of his laws. For he taught the 
Amenians to.be more frugal in their religious worship, and 
more moderate in their mourning, by intermixing certain sa- 
crifices with the funeral solemnities,, and abolishing the cruel 
and barbarovTs customs that had generally prevailed among the 
women before. What is of still greater consequence, by ex- 
piations, lustrations, and the erecting of temples and shrines, 
be hallowed and purified the city, and made the people more 
observant of jnstioe, and more inclined to union* 

When he had seen Munvchia, and considered it some time^ 
he is reported Jto have saia to those about liim^t ^^How blind 
is man to futurity! If the Athenians could foresee what trouble 
that place will give them, they would tear it in pieces with 
their teeth rather than it should stand." Something similar 
to tliis ia rdatfed of Thales; for he ordered the Milesians to 
bury him in a certain reduse and neglected place, and fore- 
told, at the same time, that their market-place would one day 
stand there. As for Epimenides, he was held in admiration 
at Athens; great honours were paid him, and many valuable 
presents nutde; yet he would accept of nothing but a branch of 

* Thi» Epnnemdet w«s a voy extnuKdmsfy peitoiL . IMogeiwt liiUErthis 
leDsii^ that he was the iiiTeirtoroCtheirt of kisMiivor punfyinrhooMi^ 
fiddly and penons; whidv if spoken of Ot^eqe, may be tniiet but Moses had 
knur before taught the Hebrews something of this nature. — ("Ptde Lerit 
zri!) Epunemdestooik some sheep that were all black, and others that were 
iA iHiHes these he led into the Areopagus, and tommg them loose, directed 
eertain pcnoas to follow them, who should mark whero-tbey couched* l^Ml 
there sacfiifee them to the local dttty. This beiiig done, ailan were erect- 
ed in all these places to perpetoate the memonr of this solemn ezpiatioa 
There were, however, other ceremonies practised for the purpose of lustra- 
tion, of whkh flzetses, in his poetical chronicle, gives a particular account, 
but which are too trifling to be mentioned here. 

f lliis^predictioik was folfilledSTO years after, when Antipailer censtnun- 
ed the Athenians to admit his gamson into that place. Besides this ino- 
phecy, Epimenides uttered another during his stav at Athens; for hearing 
that me citizens were alarmed at the progress of the Persian power at sea, 
he advised them to make themselves easy, for that the Persians would not 
for many years attempt any thing ag^nst the Greeks, and when they did, 
they would receive greater loss themselves than they would be able to bring 
upon the states they thought to destroy.-— /<ai^/. in Vita ei Rtmau 
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the sacred olive, which they gave him at his request; and with 
that he departed. ' • 

When tne troubles about Cylon's afiairis were over, and the 
sacrilegious persons removed in the manner we have mention- 
ed, the Athenians relapsed into their old disputes concerning 
the government; for there were as many parties among them 
as there were different tracts of land in uieir country. The 
inhabitants of the mountainous part were, it seems, for a de- 
mocracy; those of the plains for an dligarchy; and those of the 
sea-coasts, contendins for a mixed kind of government, hin- 
dered the other two from gaining their point . At the same 4 
time, the inequality between the poor and the rich occasioned 
the greatest discord; and the state was in so dangerous a situ- 
ation, that there seeiped to be no Way to quell tne seditious, 
or to save it from ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. So 
greatlj were the poor in debt to the rich, that they were obli- 
ged either to pay them a sixth part of theproduce of the land 
(whence they were called Heetemorii and Tnetea), or else to en- 
gage their persons to their creditors, who might seize them on 
taiiure of payment Accordingly some mac^e slaves of them, 
and others sold them to foreigners. Nay, some parents were 
forced to sell their own children (for no law forbade it), and 
to quit the city, to avoid the severe treatment.of those usurers. 
But the greater number, and men of the most spirit, agreed to 
stand bv each other, and to bear such impositions noloneer. 
They determined to choose a trusty person for their leader, 
to deliver tho^ who had failed* in their time of payment, to di- 
vide the land, and to give an entire new face to the common- 
wealth. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast their eyes up- 
on Solon, as a man least obnoxious to either party, "having 
neither been en^^d in oppressions with the rich^ nor en- 
tangled in necessities with" the poor. Him, therefore, they en- 
treated to assist the public in this exigency, and to compose 
these differences. Pnanias, the Lesbian, asserts, indeed, that 
Solon, to save the state^ dealt artfully with both parties, and 
privately promised the poor a division of the lands, and the 
rich a confirmation of their securities. At first he was loth to 
take the administration upon him, by reason of the avarice of 
some, and the insolence of others; but was, however, chosen 
archon next after Philombrotus, and at the same time arbiti^- 
tor and lawgiver; the rich accepting of him readily as one of 
themj and the poor as a good and worthy man. They tell us, 
too, that a saying of his, which he had let fall some time be- 
fore, that — "equality causes no war," was then much repeat- 
ed, and pleased both the rich and the poor; the latter expect- 
ing to come to a balance by their numbers and by the measure 
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of divided lands, and the former to preserve an equality at 
least by their dignity aiid power. Thus both parties being in 
great nopes, the heads of them were urgent with Solon to 
make himself king, and endeavoured to ])ersuade him, that he 
might with better assurance take upoja him the direction of a 
city where he had the supreme authority. Nay', many of the 
citizens that leaned to neither party, seeine the intended 
change difficult to be effected by reason and law, were not 
agjainst the entrusting of Uie government to the hands of one 
wise and just man. Some, moreover, acquaint us, that he re- 
eeive<^this oracle from Apollo: — 

Beaze, seize the hefan, the reefing^ yeasel gvide» 
M^th aiding patriots stem the M^g' tide. 

His friends, in particular, told him it would appear that he 
wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear of the 
name of tyrant, as if the sole and supreme power wo.ald not 
soon become a lawful sovereignty through toe virtues of him 
that received it ' Thus formerlv (said they) the Euboeans set 
up Tynnondas, and lately the Mitylenaeans Pittacus for their 
prince.* None of these things moved Solon from his pur- 
pose; and the answ^ he is said to have given to his friends 
is this: — <' Absolute monarchy is a fair field, but it has no 
outlet" And in one of his poems he thus addresses himself 
to his friend Phocus: — 



J spar'd my countfy. 
If gilded violence .and tyrannic sway 
Could neyer eharm me, thence no shame accraeti 
Stillthemildhonowof my namelboast, / 

And find my empire theito. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very 'neat before 
he appeared in the character of a legislator. As for the ridi- 
culelie was exposed to for rejecting kingly power, he has de- 
scribed it in the following verses:-^ 

Nor wisdom's palm, nor deep laid policv 
Can &(blon boast; for when its noblest biesann 
Heayen poiir'd into bisi lap, he spurn'd them from him. 
Where was hia sense and spirit, when endo^d 

* PittacuSy one of the seren wise men of Greece, made himself master of 
Ifitylencf for which Alcxus, who was of the sametown* contemporary. with 
Pittacqoy and as a poet, a ftiend to liberty , satirized him, as ne did the 
other ^^ni^ts. Pittacus disregarded his cehsures; and having by his authority 
qudlea the seditions of his citizens, and established peace and harmony 
among them, he voluntarily quitted his power, and restored his country to 
its liberty. 
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' He found the dieieest pr^, nor de^M to dnw kf 

Who, to conuntod fiur Athem but one dkfp 
Would not himiel^ with all hii r«ce» have fallen 
Contented on the morrow? 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low minds 
as discoursing about him. But thourii he rejected absolute 




his constituents. Where the former establishment wa^ toler- 
able, he neither applied remedies, nor used the incision knife, 
lest he should put the whole in disorder, and not hav^ power 
to settle or compose it afterwards in the temperature he could 
wish. He onl^ made siich alterations as he mi^ht bring the 
people to acquiesce in by persuasion, or compel them to hj 
nis authority, maJdng (as he says) — " force and light con- 
spire.". Hence it was, that haying the question afterwards 
put to hirn^— << Whether he had provided the best of laws for 
the Athenians?" he an^rwered, — << The best they were capable 
of receiving." And as the modems observe, that the Athe- 
nians used to qualify th^ harshness of things by giving litem 
softer and politer names, ealline whores mtf/reaset, tributes eon- 
iributtim$f garrisons fttardtf ana prisons ca$tl$if so Solon seems 
to be the mt that distinguished the canoellinff of debts- by the 
name of a dueharge. For this was the first of his public acis, 
that debts should be forgiven, and that no man for the fu- 
ture should take the body of his debtor fpr security. Though 
Andrdtion and some others saLjj that it wa^ not by the cancel- 
ling of debts, but by mbderating the interest, that the poor 
were relievea, they thought themselves so hmpy in it, that 
they gave the name of dueharge to this act of humanity, as 
well as to the enlarging of measures and th^ value of money, 
which went along with it For-he ordercMl the mmc, which 
before went bat for seventy-three draehnuu, to]^ for -a hui^ 
dred; so that, as they paid the same in value, but much less 
in weight, those that had great sums to pay were relieved, 
while such as received them were no losers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it was 
the abolition of past securities that was called a dimJiargps and 
with these the poems of Solpn agree; for in them he values 
himself on — *^ naving taken away the marks of mortgaged 
land,* which. before were almost everywhere set up, and 
made free those fields which before were bound!" and not 
only so, but — ** of such citizens as were aeizable by their cre- 

* The Athenians hafl a custom of fixing up billets, to show that housed 
or lands were mortgaged. 
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dltors for debt, some^V he tells us, ^^he had brought back 
from other countries where they had w>Dd€»red so long, that 
they had forgot the Attic dialect, and others he had set at li- 
berty who had experienced a chiel slavery at home. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble 
he met with; for when he undertook the annulling of debts, 
and was considering of a suitable speech, and a proper method 
of introducing the business, he told some of his modt intimate 
friends^ namely Gonon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, that he in- 
tended only to abolish the debts, and not to meddle with tiiie 
lands. These friends of his hastening to make their advan- 
tage, of the secret before the decree took place, borrowed 
lar^ Qjims of the rich, jand purchased estates with them. Af- 
terwards, whe^ the decree was published, tiiey kept their 
possessions, without paying the indnev they had. ta&en up; 
which brought great reflections upon ISolon, as if he had not 
been imposed upon with the rest, but rather a^. accomplice in 
theifiraua. This charge, however, was soon removed, by his 
being the first to comply with the law, and jemitting a debt 
of five talents, which ne had out at interest Others, among 
whoih is Polyzelus the Rhodian, say it' was fifteen talents. 
But his firienos went by the name of Uhreooopidm or debt'cuttersy 
ever after. ^ . ' 

The method he took satisfied nes^ther the poor nqr the rich. 
The ktter weredispl^ased by the cancelling of their bonds, 
and the former at not findii^ a division of lands. Upon this 
they had fixed their hopes; and diey complained that he had 
ndt, like Lycurgus, maoe all the citizens eaual in estate. Ly- 
curgus^ however, being the eleventlpL from Hercules, and hay- 
ing rei§^ed many years in Lacedabmon, had acquired great 
authority, interest, and friends^ of whidi he ki^ew very well 
how4o avail himself in setting up a new form of government; 
yet he was oblieed to have recourse to force rather than per- 
suasion, and haa an eye struck out in, the dispute, before he 
could bring it to a lasting-settlement, and edtabiish such an 
onion and equaU^^ as left neither rich nor poor in the city. 
On the otJier handf, Solon's estate was but moderate, not supe- 
rior to iUiat of soj&e commoners,. and, theriefbre, he attempted 
not to erect such a commonwealth ^ that of LycUrgus,.con- 
'sidering it as butof his poweir; he proceeded as tar as he 
thouj^t he could be supported by the confidence the people 
had m his ^probity and wisdom. 

That he answered not the expoetations of the generality, 
but offended them by falling short, appears from thesje verses 
ofhis:-*— 

IT 
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Thote cyet, with joy once •priding when they vicw»d m^. 
With cold oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little after, — 

Yet who but Solon 

Could have spoke peace to their tumultuous wavei, 
And not have sunk beneath thern?^ 

But beine soon sensible of the utility of the decree, they laid 
aside their complaints, offered a public sacrifice, which they 
called teifocthiaj or the sacrifice of the discharge^ and constituted 
Solon lawgiver and superintendent of the common we^th; 
committing to him the regulation not of a part only, b\it the 
wholes-magistracies, assemblies, courts of judicature, and 
senate; and leaylng hivn to determine the qualification, num- 
ber, and time of meeting for them all, as well as to abrogate 
or continue the former constitutions at his pleasure. 

First, then, he repealed the laws of 'Draco,t except those 
concerning murder, because of the severity of the punishments 
they appomted: which for almost all offences were capital; 
even those that were convicted of idleness were to suffer death, 
and such as stole only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be 

Sunished in tiie same manner as sacrilegious persons and mur- 
erers. Hence a saying pf Demades, who lived long aifter, 
was much admired, — "That Draco wrote his laws not with 
ink, but with blood. '^ And he himself being asked, " Why 
he made death the punishment for most offences ?'' ansWetea, 

• — irrnf i$f>« y*XA is a proretbial expresnon* which will not bear a 
fiteral prose translation, much less a poetical one. It wi^ necessary, there- 
fore, to give a new turn to the sentence, only keeping the ^Kiise in view. 

f Draco was srchon in the second, thougn some say in the last year of 
the thirty-ninth Olympiad; about the year .before Christ 623. Though the 
name of this great man occurs frequently in history, ^et we no where find 
so much as ten lines together concerning him knd his institutions. He msjr 
be considered as the mt legislator of the Athenians; for the laws, or rather 
precepts of Trip^lemus, wer^ very few, viz. Honour your parenUg wonhip 
the godtf hurt not animab. Disco was the first of the Qieeks that punished 
adultery With death; and he esteemed murder so hi^ a crime, that to im- 
print a deep abhoirence of it in the minds of men, he ordained that process 
should be carried on even agidnst inanimate things, if they accidentallv 
caused the death of any person. But, besides muraer and adultery, which 
deservipd death, he mjuie a number of smaller offences capital; and that 
brought almost all his laws into disuse. The extravagant severity of them, 
like an pdgc too finely ground, hindered his ihetmoh as he called them, 
from striking deep. Poiphyry ("dc jibstinent»J has preserved one of them 
concerning divine worship: << It is an eveilastmg law in Attica, that the 
gods are to be worshipped, and the heroes also, according to the customs 
of our ancestors, and m private only with a proper ad^rfit, first fruits, sad 
annual libations.'* 
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<' Small ones deserve it, and I can find no greater for the ikiost 
heinous. 'V 

In the next place, Solon took an estimate of the estates of 
the citizens; intending to leare the great offices in the hands 
of the rich, but to give the rest of the people a share in other 
departments which they had not before. Such as had a year- 
ly income, of five hundred measures in wet and dry goods, he 
placed in the first rank, and called them PeiUaetmomedimnL* 
The second consisted of those that could keep a. horse, or 
whose land^ produced three hundred measurea; these were of 
the equestrian order, and called B^ppoda telauntee. .And those 
of the third class, who had but tWo hundred measures, were 
called Zeugiim. The rest were named T^e/e^y-and not admit- 
ted to any office; they had only a right to appear and give their 
vote in tne ^neral assembly oi the people. This seemed at 
first but a slight privilege, but afterwards showed itself a mat- 
ter of great importance; for most causes came al last to be de- 
cided by them; and in such matters as were uiider the cogni- 
zance Qt the ma^strates, tfiere lay ah appeal to the people. 
Besides, he is said to have drawn up his laws in an obscure 
and ambiguous manner, on purpose to enlarge the authority 
of th,e popular tribunkl; for as they could not adjust their dif- 
ference by the letter of the law, they were obliged to have re- 
course to liying judges; I mean the whole body of citizens, 
who, therefore, nad all controversies brought before them, and 
were in a manner superior to the laws. Of this eiquality, he 
himself take$ notice in these words: — 

' By me the people heM tbeir native rigbtg 
Unmjui^dj.unopprettM'-'^The great restr&in*d 
From lawleM vunence, and the poor'i^tti rapine, 
' B7 me^ their mutual shield. 

Desirouis. yet farther to* strengthen the common people, he em- 
powered any man whatfeyer to enter an action for one that was 
injured. It a person was assaulted, or suffered damage or 
violence, another that was able and willing to do it might pro- 
secute the offender. Thus the lawgiver wisrfy accustomed 
the citizens, as members of one body, to feel and to resent one 
another's injuries. And we are told of a saying of his agreea* 

* The Pmtaeanomedimni pud a talent to the public treasury; the ERppoda 
iehwtteg, as the word aignifiesy were obliged to find Ahorse, and to serve as 
cavalry in the wars; the Zeugiim were so called, as being of a middle rank 
between the Imighte and tho^e of the lowest order (for towers who have the 
middle bench between the Thalamites and the Thranites, are called Zeugitm) \ 
and; though the TAfl^had Iwely each a vote in the general assemblies, yet 
that (as Plutarch observes) appeared in time to be a great privilege, most 
causes being brought by appeal before the people. 
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Ue.to this law; being asked, — << What eitv was best model- 
led?'* he answered ;— " That, where those who are not injured, 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders, than those 
who are.'* 

When these points were adjusted, he established the council 
of the areepaguSf* which was to consist of such as had borne 
the office of oreAofiyt and himself was pne of the number. But 
obs^ring that the p^ple, now discharged from their debts, 

Sewansolent and imperious, he proceeded to constitute ano- 
er council or senate, of four hundred',:^ a hundred out of 
each tribe, by whom all affairs were to be previously consider- 
ed; and ordered that no matter, without their approbation, 
should be laid before the general assembly. In the mean time^ 
the high court of the wteopagua were to be the inspectors ana 
guardians of the laiwsV Thus he sui^>esed the commonweaJjOi, 
secured by two counciQs, as by two anchors, would be less lia- 
ble to be shaken by tumults, and the people would become 

* Tbe emat ciareopa g iUf though setdecf long before, had lost much of its 
power by Draco's prneiniig the ephets. In andent times, and till Solon 
became legidator, it conflated of such persona as were moat conspicuous in 
the state for thor wealth, power, and probhy; bnt Solon tnadeit a rule, that 
such onl^ should hayq a seat in it as had^bme the office of ardum, Ttm 
had the effect he demgned; it raised the reputation of thfe. artojpagitea very 
high, and rendered thebr decrees so yenerable, . that none contested or re- 
pined at them through a lon|^ course of ages. 

t After the eztinGSon of the race of the Medontidae, the Athenians made 
the office of arehon annualf and instead of one, theycreatied nme mxAans. 
By the latter expe^ent, they provided agaiAst the too great power of a mft- 
gle jierson, as by liie fonner they took away aU apprehension of the arduma 
aettmg up for soveoeif^nsi In one word, they attamed now what they had 
lon{f sought— <he makmg their sapl«me maspsfrate dependent on the people. 
This remarkable era of uie completion of the Athenum democracy was, ac- 
eordmg to the ifamiora, m the first year of the xzivth Olympiad, before 
Christ 684 That these maipstrates might, however, retain Aimdent autho- 
rity and dignity, they had high titles ^d great-honours annexed to their of- 
fices. The fiiit was styled, by way of eminence, . the jSrehon, and the year 
was distinguished by his name. The second was called Badkus, that is, iKng; 
for they chose to have that title conndered as a secondaiy one. This officer 
hadthecareofretipon. Thethirdhadlhenameof i%MareA,for warwas 
his particular provmoe. The other ^iz had the title of H^emnathetm, and 
were conadered as the guardians of their laws. These arckon$ continued 
till the time of the emperor GaSienus. 

t The number of tribes was increased by'tTallisthenes to ten, after he had 
dnren out the Piaistmtidxi and then this senate Consisted of five hundred, 
fifty he\ag chosen out of each tribe. Towatds the close of the year, the 
president of each tribe gaye in a list of ciindidaies, out of whom the sena- 
tors were elected by l6t The senators then app<Mated the officers caOed 
prytonci. J%Kt pryitmeit wlule the senate consisted of 500, were 50 in 
nuniber; and, for &e avoidini^ of eonfiision,'ten of these raesided a week, 
during which 8paee4hej were called jwWiH «nd out of them an mstate^ 
or president, was choeeiv wfame office bated but one day. 
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more orderly and pefteeable. Most writers, as we have ob- 
senredy affirm^ that the council of the areopagnt was of Solon's 
appointing^ and it seems greatly-to confinn their a^rtion, 
that Draco has miadeno mention of the areopagitesy but in 
eapitai causes^ constantly addresses himself to the^Aeto/yet 
the eighth law of Solon's thirteenth table if set down in these 
very words:-i—" Whoever were declared infamous •before So- 
lon's archonkhip, let them lie restpred in honour, except such 
as having been condemned in the areopagds, or by the ephetae, 
or by the kings in the Prytaneum^ for murder or robbery, or 
attempting lo usurp the eoyemment,'^had fled their country 
before this law was made. This on the contrary sboWs, that 
before Solon was chief magistrates^ and delivered his laws, the 
council odheareopagUiwaa in being; for who cbuld have been 
eondjBmned in ihe0reefKig%a before aolon's time, if he was the 
first that erected it into a court of judicature? Unless, perhaps, 
there be some obscurity or deficiency in the text, and the 
meaning be, that sUch as have been convicted of critaies that 
are now ooeniziiblB before the areapagUes, the qfhetmj^ and 
pr^annj shill continue infamous, wnile- others are restored. 
jBut this.I submit to the judgment of the reader. 

The n^ost peculiar and surprising of Ms other laws, is that 
which declares the man infamous who stands neuter in time 
of 86dition.t It seems, he would not have us be indifferent 
and linafiected with the fate of the public, when pur own c6n- 
cerns vm upon a safe bottom; nor when we -are in health, be 
insensible to thQ distempers and. griefs of our country. He 
would have us espouse tne better and juster cause, and hazard 
every thing in diefeiice of it, rather than wait in safety to see 
which side the victory will incline to. That law^ too, seems 
quite ridfculous and absurd, which permits a rich heiress, 
whose husband happens to be impotent, -to console herself 

^ The epAefB were tet uppoixxted in thereign of Bcmophon, the son of 
Theseus, for thefttyinjp of wilful murderB, imd cases df manidaughter. They 
GonsisteAsA first of fifty Athenishs, aqd as numy. Argives^ but Draco exclu- 
ded the Argiyesi and <ndered that it should be composed of fiffy-one A^e- 
nians, who were all to be turned of filfy years of age. He also .fixed their 
authoiity abov« that of Uie ai^opagitesi but Solon brought tliem under that 
couTtp and fimited their jurisdiction: 

t Auhia OeUinsy who has {tfcsserred the refy worths of.this law, add«> that 
one who so stood neuter, should lose his houses, his countiy^ and estat^ and 
be sent out an exile.>-JVbc^. Mic 1. iL c. 12. 

Plutanih, in another place condemns this law; but GeUius highly com- 
mends it, and as^pM this reason:— The wise and just, as well as the envious 
and wicked, beix^ obliged to choose son^s ude, matters were easily accom- 
modated; whereas, .if the latter only, as' is generally the case with other 
dties had the management of ikctions, they would, for private reasons, be 
continually kept up, to the great hurt, if not the utter rum, of the state. 

Vol. I. 2 C 
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with his nearest relations. Yet some say, this law was very 
properly levelled against those, who, conscious of their own 
inability, match with heiresses for the sake of the portion, and, 
under colour of law, do violence to nature. For when <they 
know that s.uch heiresses maj make choice of others to grant 
their favours to, they will either let those matches alone, or, 
if they do -marry in that manner, thej must suffer the shame 
of their avarice and dishonesty. It is right, that the heiress 
should not have liberty to choose at large, but only amongst 
her husband's relations, that the child which is born may, at 
least, belong to his kindred and family. Agreeable to this is 
the direction, that the bride and bridegroom should be shut up 
together, and eat of the same quince;* and that, the husband of 
an heiress should approach her at least three times in a B]onth% 
For, ^though they may happen not to have children, yet it is a 
mark of honour and .regard due from a mj^n to the chastity of 
his.wife; it removes many. uneasinesses; and preyents diflferen- 
ces from proceeding to s^n absolute breach. 

In aU other marriages, he ordered that no dowries should be 
given; the bride was* to bring with her only three suits of 
clotiies, and some household stuff of small value, t For he did 
not choose that marriages should be made with mercenary or 
venal views, but would have that union cemented bv the en- 
dearment ot children, and. every other instance of love and 
friendship. Nay, Dionysius himself^ when his motiier desired 
to be married to a young Syracusan, .told her, — ^^He had, in- 
deed, by his tyranny, brol^e through ihe laws of his coantry, 
but he could not break those of nature, by countenancing so dis- 
proportioned a match. '^ And, surely, such disorders should 
not DC tolerated iri any state, npr such matches, where there is 
no eauality of years^ or inducements of love, or probability 
that the end of marruge will be answered. So that to an old 
man who marries a young woman, some prudent magistrate or 
lawgiver might ekpre$s mjnself in the word^ addressed to Fhi- 
loctetes:— , • ' 

• Poor spul! how fit art thou tommy! 

And if. he found a young mafi in the house of a rich old wo- 
man, like a partridge, growing iat in his private servioes, he 
would remove him to some young virgin who wanted a hus- 
band. But enough of this. 

• The eating of the qumce, which was not peculiar to an heiress and her 
husband ffor sdl new married people ate i^) miplied that Uieir 'discourses 
oupht to oe pleasant to each other, that fiiut making the breath sweet 

f The briae brought with her an earthen pan, caSLed-phvgeteon, wherein 
barley was parched; to aigni^ that she undertook the business of the house, 
aiid would do her part towards providing for the &mil}r. 
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That law df Solon's is also justly commended^ which forbids 
men to speak ill of the dead. For piety, requires us to consi- 
der the aeceased as sacred; justice calls uponus to spare those 
that- are not in being; and good policy, to prevent the per- 
petuating of hatred. He foroade nis people also to revile the 
livihg, in a temple, in a court of justice^ in tHe great assembly 
of the people, or at the public games. . He that offended in 
this respect, was to pay three drawnoBio the person injpred, and 
two to the public. Never to restrain anger is, indeed, a proof 
of weakness or want of breeding; and always to ^ard aeainst 
it, is very difficult, and to some persons impossible. Now, 
what is enjoinedby law should be practicable, if the legislator 
desires to punish a few to some good purpose, and not many to 
no purpose. 

His law concerning wills has likewise its merit For be- 
fore his time the Athenians were not allowed to. dispose of 
their estates by will; the houses and other substance of the de- 
ceased were to remain among his relations. But he permitted 
any one, that had not children, to leave his possessions to 
whom he pleased^ thus preferring the tie of friendship to that 
of kindred, and choice to necessity^ he gave every man the 
full and free disposal of his own. Yet he allowed not all sorts 
of legacies, but those only .that were not extorted by phrenzy, 
the consequence of disease or poisons, by imprisonment or 
violence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he considei^d in- 
ducements, that operated ag^nst reason, as no better than 
force; to be deceived, was with Mm the same thing as to be 
compelled; and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a per- 
verter as pain. * 

He regulated, molwver, the journey^ of women, their 
mournings and sacrifices^ and endeavoured to keep them clear 
of all disorder and excess. . They were pot to go out of town 
with idore than three habits; the provisions they carried with 
them were ilot to exceed the value of an oMusj theic basket 
• was not to be above a cubit high; and in th^ night they were 
not to travel but in a carriage, with a torch before them. At 
funerals, they were forbid to teai^ themsd[vea,t and no hired 

* He likewise ordained, Uiat adopted persona sbould make no will; but 
is soon aa they had children lawfiiliy begotten, they were at liberty to re- 
turn into the ramily whence they were ^opted: or if they continued in* it 
to their death, the estates reverted to the relatioiis of th^ persons who 
idopted ihtm,-^Demoit, in Orat, Lcptku 

t Demosthenes fih, Timocr.J recites Solon's directiohs as to funerals aa 
fouow89— ><Let the dead bodies be hod out in the house according as the 
deceased gave order, and the day following, before sun-rise, carried forth. 
Whilst the bodv is canying Xp the grave, let the men t?o before, the women 
foDow. It shall not be Uwful for any woman to enter upon the goods of th« 
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moiinier wis to utter lamentable notes^ or to tetany thing ebe 
that tended to excite sorrow. They were not pennitted to 
sacrifice an ox on those occasions; or to bury mote than. three 
garments with the body; or to visit any tomns beside those of 
meir own fSBimilyy except at the time of interment. Most of 
these -things areukewise forbidden by our laws, with the addi- 
tion of this circumstance, that those who offend in such a man- 
ner, are fined by the censors of the women, as giving way to 
weak passions and childish sorrow. 

As. the city was filled with persons, who assembled from all 
parts, on aceount of the great security in which people lived 
in Attica, Solon observing this, and that the country withal 
was poor and barren, and that merchants who traffic by sea. do 
not use to import their goods where they can have iiothing in 
exchange, turned the at&ntion of the citizens to manufactures. 
For this{>urpose he made a law, that no son should be obliged 
to maintain nis father, if he had not taught him a trade.* As 
for Liycurgus, whose city was clear of strangers, and whose 
countiy, according to Euripides, was sufficient for twice the 
number. of inhabitants; where there was, moriaover, « multi- 
tude of HMuy who were not only to be kept constantly em* 
{>loved, but to be humbled and worn out, by servitude^ ^ was 
ngbt for him to set the citizens freefrom laborious ancl me< 
ehanic arts, and to. employ them in arms, as- the only art fit 
for them to learn and exercise.' But Solon^ i^er Mapting 
his laws to the state of his country, than his country .te his 
laws, and perceiving that the soil of Attica, which hard Jy re* 
warded the husbandman's labour^ was far from being capaUe 
of maintaining a lazy inuUitude, ordered that trfuiea should 
be accounted honourable; that the council of the wrtogmgoB 
should examine into every' man's nJieans of subsisting, and 
chastise th^ idle. - . 

But that law was more rigid, which,, (as Herai^lideb of Pon- 
tus informs us) excused bastards from relieving their fiith^n. 
Nevertheless, the man that disregards so honomble a state as . 
marria^ does AOt take a woman for the ^ake of ^uldren, but 
merelv to indulge his appetite. . He has therefore his rewanb; 
and there remains no pretence for him to upbraid those chil- 
dren, whose very birth ne has made a r^pro&ch to them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women>. in general^ appear 

dead, and to foUow tfie bodjr to'the gmre nndtf Uinesocra yeuB of mc^ 
except nich as are within the demea of cotuina^' 

* He that waatluioe convicted of idleneaa wia to be deelsKd inftnioaa. 
Herodotus (L v£u) and Diodama Siculus (II) a^ee that a law of this 
kind was in use in Bmt It iaprobible. therefore* tiuitSoloe» who waa 
tharoaghly aequaintod with the feaniSn|^ 6f that nafo^ borrowed it ftom 
thean. 
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▼ei7 riMurd; for he pmnitted any one to kill an adaltarer 
tJLen in the fiu^t;* but if a man committed a rape upon a free 
woman, be was onlyio be fined a bandit drachmas; if he 
gained his purpose by persuasion, twenty; but prostitutes were 
excepted, because mey haye their price. And be would not 
allow them to sell a daughter or sister, unless she were taken 
in' an act of dishonour before marriage. But^to punish the 
same fiult. sometimes in {i* severe ana rigoroi& manner, and 
sometimes lightly and as it were in sport, with a trivial fine, is 
not agrcMBable to reason, unless tiiie scarcity of money in Athens 
at that time, made a pecuniary mulct a heainr one. And, ih- 
deed j in {he valuation of things for the sacrince, a sheep and a 
meSimim of com were reckoned ea/^ at a dradmia only. To 
the victor in the Isthmian games, lie appointed a reward of a 
hundred dra^nmati and to the victor in tine Oljnnpian, five hun- 
dred, t He .that caught a he»woIf, was to have five draehmoBf 
he that took a sbe-tvolf, one: and the former sum (as Demetri- 




ble, for select victims, 
common,. )ret they, are stnall in comparison of the present 
The Atfaenianft of old were great enemies to wolves, because 
their country was better for pasture than tillage; and some say 
their tribes had not fheir names from the sons of Ion, but from 
the different occuj^ations they followed ; the soldiers being call- 
ed hojpUtmy the artificers ergadea^ and of the other two Ihe hus- 
bandmen ieiamiegf aqd the graziers tegieares. 

As. Attica.was not supplied with water from perennial rivers, 
lakes, or springs,;^ but chiefly by wells dug lor that purpose, 
he made alaw^ that where there was a public well, aU within 
the distance of four furlongs should make use of it; but where 
the distance was greater, wey were to provide a well of their 
own. And if they dug^ ten fathoms deep in their own ground, 
and could find no water, they had liberty to fil} a vessel of 
six gallons twice a day at their neighbour's. Thus he thought 
it proper to assist persons in resl necessity, but not to encour- 
age idleness. H^s regulations with respect to tiie planting of 

*Np adolteieM wm to adcan hanel^ cr to untt at the public ncrificeft; 
aadmcMeabedidy he gare Bbcity to any ooe to tear licr dotheaofflier 
back, and beat her into the bargain. 

t At the aone tiM he oontncted the nwifdi bestowed vjMA wretden, 
esteeming n^gndnities.aBeleH^and'^Tendaiigerouai as they tended to 
^^mgtmoem, by (mttiag men npon waalanr tltet time in exerdsea* 
winch ought to be apent in providing rar tlieir fiumhea. 

t StXBbo teOi oa there 'waa.a spring of freah water near the Ljccumf but 
meaoilof Atticain geneialwaadiy, and the riyera Ifiaauaand Ekidamua 
Old not run conatantljr. 

18 
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trees were also very judicious. He^that Dlanted sm^ tree, in 
his fieldy was to phree it at least iiye feet from his neiehbour's 
ground; and if it was a fig-tree or an oliye. nine; for these ex- 
tend their roots farther than others, and tneir neighbourhood 
is prejudicial to some trees, not only as they take away the 
nourishment, but as their effluvia is noxious. He that would 
dig a pit qr a ditch, was to dig it as far from another man's 
cround as it wlis deep; and if any one would raise stocks of 
bees, he was to place them three hundred feet from those al- 
ready raised by another- 

Or all the products of the earth, he allowed none to be sold 
to strangers but oil; aad whoever presumed to export any 
thing else, the arehon was solemnly to declare him accursed, 
or to pay himself a hundred drachmas into the public treasury. 
This law is in the first table.' And therefore it is not abso- 
lutely improbable, what some affirm, that the exportation of 
figs was formerly forbidden, and that the informer against, the 
delinouents was. called a sycophant. 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of d^image received 
from beasts. A dog that had bit a man was to be delivered 
up bound to a log of four cubits long;^ an agreeable contri- 
vance for security against such an animal. 

But the wi^om of the law concerning the naturalizing of 
forei^ers is a little dubious; because it forbids the freedom of 
the city to be granted to any but such a^ are forever exiled 
from their own country, or transplant themselves to Athens 
with their whole family, for the sake of exercising some ma- 
nual trade. This, we are told, he did, not with a view to keep 
strangers at a distance, but rather to invite theiA to Athens, 
upon the sure hope of being admitted to th6 privilege of citi- 
zens; and he imagined the settlement of those might t>e entire- 
ly depended upon, who had been driven from their, native 
counlay , or had quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the going to 
entertainments made at the pubHc charge, oy him called jMira- 
sitein.^ For he does not allow the same person to repair to 

* This law, and several others of Solon, weire taken. 2nto the twehre tables. 
In the consulate of T. RoAilius itnd C. Yeturius, in the vei^ of Rome, 393, 
the Romans sent deputies to Athens, to' tiansorihe his ulws, and those of 
the other lawgivers of Greece, in order to farm thereby a body of laws for 
Rome. 

f In the first ag^s the name of paraaite was venentble and sacred, for it 
propeiiy ngtufied one that was a tnessmate at the table of sacrifices. There 
were in Greeee several persons particularly honoured vHith this title, much 
like those whom the Romans caded epf^hna^ a religious order instituted by 
Nunia. Solon ordained that every tribe should offer a sacrifice once a monUi, 
and at the end of the si^iifice make a public entertairanent, at which all 
who were of that tribe should be oblig>ea to assist by tuittb. 
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them often; and he lays a penalty upon such as refuse to go 
wh^i inyited; looking upon the former 9s a mark of epicurism, 
and the latter of contempt of the public.' 

All his laws were to continue in. force for a hundred years, 
and were written upon wooden tables, whicli might be turned 
round in the oblong cases that contained them. Some small 
remains of them are preserved in the Pryiamum to this dav. 
The^ w€ire called cyrje«, as Arbtotle tells us; and.Gratinus tne 
comic poet, thus spoke of them: — 

. ' By the great names of S6l<m and of BracOy 
Whoae cyrbes now but serve to boil our pulse. 

Some say, those tables were properly called cyrbea, on which 
were written the rules for religious rites and sacrifices, and the 
other' axones. The senate, in b body, bound themselves by 
oalii to establish the. laws of Soloa; and the thesmothetsBf or 
euardians of the laws, severally took an oath in a particular 
form, by the stone in the market-place,, that for every law they 
broke, each would dedicate a golden statue at Delphi of the 
same weight with himself.* 

Observing the irregularity of the monthjs^t and that the moon 
neither rose nor set at the same time with the sun, as it often 
happened tiiat in the same day she overtook and passed by 
him,. he ordered that the day be called hene kainea (fi\e old 
and the new;) assigning the part of it before the conjunction 
to the old montlu and the r^st to the beginning of the new. 
Heseeips, therefore, to have been. the first who understood 

* Gold* in Solon's time, was so scarce in Oreeee, that when the S|)artans 
were oftiered by the oracle to gild the fkce of Apollo's statile, they inquir- 
ed in rain for gold all over Greece/.and were directed by the pythoness to 
hav some of Crcesuf, king of Lydia. . . 

f Solon ^scovered the fidaeness of Thales's maxim, that the moon per* 
foimed her levohition in thhty days, and found that the true time was twen- 
ty-nine d^ya and a half. * Ife directed^ therefore, th^t each of the twelve 
months should be accounted twenty-nine or t]:dxty days alternately. By 
this means a lunar year wa« foimed of 354 days; and to Reconcile it to tlie 
solar year, he ordered a nionth of twenty-two days to be intercalated ererv 
two years, andajt the end of the second two years, he directed that a montk 
of twenty-three' days should be interpalated. He likewise engaged the 
Athenians to divide their months into three parts, styled the beginning, 
middle, and ending; ea^h of these c<msisted«f ten days, when the month 
was thhty days long, and the last of nine, when it was nine-and-twenty d«rs 
long. In speaking of the two first parts, they reckoned accordinff to the 
usual order of numbers,, viz. the first, &c. day of the moon, beginnmg; the 
first, second, &c. of the moon, middle; but willx respect to the last part of 
the month, .tiiey reckoned backwards, that is, instead (rf* sayinr, the first, 
lecond, &c« day.of the moon, ending, they, said, ,the tenth, nmth, &c. of 
the moon^ ending. This is » circumstance which diould be oarefitlly attend- 
edto. 
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that verse in Homer, which nukei mention of a day wherein 
<< the old month ended^ and the new began. ^'* 

The day following he called the new moon. After tiie twen- 
tieth he counted 4iot by adding, but subtracting, to tbe thirti- 
eth, according to the decreasing (biases of Uie moon. . 

When his laws took place ;t l%lon had his visiters e vm*y day, 
finding fault with some of them, and commending <»thers, or 
advising him to make certain additions or retrenchments. J3ut 
the greater .part came to desire a reason for thii^ or that article, 
or a clear and precise explication of the meanine apd ^esien. 
Sensible that he could not well excuse himself from comply' 
ing with their desires, and that if he indulged their importu- 
nity, the doing it misht give offence, he determined to witb* 
draw from the difficulty, and to eet rid at once of their cavils 
and exaeptiqns; for, as he himseu observes, 

Not all the greateat enterprise can plesse. 

Under pretence therefore of traffic, he set sail for another 
country, having obtained leave of the Athenians for ten jrean 
absence. In that time he hoped his laws would beeome fiuni- 
liar to them. 

His first voyage was to Egypt, where he abodeiome time, 
as he himself relates. 

On the Canopisn ahore, by Nile's deep moufh. . 

There be conversed upon points of philosophy, with Fiiaio- 
phis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, the most learned 
of the Egyptian priests; and having an account from them of 

• Odyw. xir. 162. 

t Plutarch hu only mendoiied such of Sokm's laws mi he fboaglit the 
most singular and remarkable t Dio|penet IsXtHoB, and Demosthenes hsve 
giyen u* an account of some others that oa|;ht not to be lbfgolle&»— •■Let 
not the guifdianhve in th9 same houMWHn the mother of Us watds. Let 
not the tuition ofmiimn be committed to him ^ho is next after them is the 
inheatance. Let not aA eograver ktep the impKSsioB of a seal whidk be 
has engraved. Let him that pati out the eft of a num irliQ has but one, 



lose both his own. If an aidioii is tak^n in fiqqarf let hfan be put to dettk. 
Let him who refuses to maintain his frther ahamothery be infianousf and to 
lethim that.has consumed his patrimony. Let him who teAises to go to 
war, flies^ or behaves cowardly, be debatred the pvedncta of the firum, 
and places of public wonhiob If a man surprises his wtfe in adultery, and 
fivea with her afterwards, let him be deemed inlbnous. Let him who 
fie^enta the houses of lewd women, be debanvd frdmapeaking in the 
assembEes of the people. Let a pander, be pimufid, and put to death if 
taken. If any man steal in the dav-time, let him be canied U> the eleven 
officers; if in the nighi, it shall be Uwiul to kill him in the act, or to wound 
him in the pursuit, and carry him to the afbresaid offlcers< if he sleahi oom- 
mon things, let him pay double, and, if the cohvictor thinks fit, bo eznosed 
in chains five days; it he be guilty of sacrilege, let him be put to death. V 
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the AUantio Island,* (as Plato informs us) he attempted to de- 
scribe it to the Grecians in a poem. From Egypt he sailed 
to Cyprus, and there was honoured with the best regards of 
PhilocvpKrus. one of the kincs of that island, who reigned over 
a small cit^ built by Demopnon, the son of Thescsus, near the 
river Clanus, in a strong situation indeed, but very indifferent 
soiL As there was an aereeable plain below, Solon pursuaded 
him to build a larger and pleasanter city there, and to remove 
the inhabitants' of the other to it He alap assisted in laying 
out the whole, and buildingit in the best manner for conve- 
nience and defence; so thatFhilocyprus in a short time had it 
so well peopled, as to excite the envy of the other princes. 
And therefor^ thouch the former city was called Mpeia, yet, 
in honour of Solon, ne called the new one SoiL He himself 
speaks of the building of this dty^ in his Elegies, addressing 
himself to Philocyprus: — 

l^or 70U be Ipng the Solum tfarone decreed! 
For you a race of prosperous sons succeed!' , 
If in fhoee scenes to her so rastiy dear, 
Ity hand a blooming aty helped to rear, 
Miigit ihe 'sweet voice of smiling Venus blest. 
And speed me homemth honouis and success! 

As for his interview with CroBsus, some pretend to prove 
from chronology that it is fictitious. But since the story is so 
famous, and so well attested, nay (what is more] so agreeable 
to Solon's character, so worthy of his wisdom and magna- 
nimity, I can not 'prevail with myself to reject it for the sake of 
certain chronological tables, which thousands are correcting to 
this day. without beine able to brine them tp any certainty. 
Solon, tnen. is said to nave eone ,to Sardis, at the request of 
Croesus; ana when he came mere, he was anected much in the 
same manner as a person bom in an inland country, when be 
first goes to see the ocean^ for as he takes every great river he 

* Plato fimshed this lustoiy from Solon's memoii% as mav be seen in his 
Timaeus and Critiss. He pretends, that this Atlantis, an island situated in 
the Atlantic ocesa, was binerthan Asia snd AfHca: and tfisl^ notwithstand- 
ingits yasteirtcnt, it wssmwned inane day and nk;faL Diodofos Sicalus 
saysb the Carthaginians, who discoreiedit, made itdeaUi teany one to set- 
tie in it. Amidst a number of conjectures concerning it, one of the most 
.probable is, that in those days the Africans had some loMiwledge of Amecica. 
' AnoUier opinion worth mentionin||[is, that the MmiideB, or Jbriunafeialsnds^ 
were what we now csU the Csnanes. .Homer thus describes thedl:— 
Stem winter snulea on that auspicioas cfime: 
Hie fields are florid with unfiMlinf prime. 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow. 
Mould the rouna hail, or flake the fleecy snow; 
But from the breezy deep the blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of tihe western gale. Pen. 

OL. I. 3 D 18* 
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eomes to for the 9ea, so Solon, as he passed throosh the eonrt, 
and saw many of the nobilitjr richly dressed, and walking in 
great pomp amidst a crowd bf attendants and guards,' took 
each of them for Croesus. At last, when he was conducted 
into the presence, he found the king setoff with whatever can 
be imagined curious and valuable, either in beauty of colours, 
elegance of golden ornaments, or splendour of jewels; in or- 
der that the grandeur and variety of the scene might be as 
striking as possible. Solon, standing over against the throne, 
was not at «11 surprised, nor did he pay those compliments 
that were expectea; on the contrary, it was plain to all persons 
of discernment that he despis^ such vain oste'ntation and lit- 
tleness of pride. Croesus then ordered his treasures to be 
opened, and . his magnificent apartments and furniture ta be 
shown him; but this was quite a needless trouble; for Solon, 
in one view of tiie king, was able to read his character. When 
he had seen all, and was conducted back, Croesus asked him, 
<'If he had ever beheld a happier man than he?'' Solon an- 
swered, — '^He had; and that the person was one Tellus, a 
plain but worthy citizen of Athens, who left valuable childi^n 
oehind him; and who having been above the want of neces- 
saries aU his life, died gloriously fighting for his country.'* 
By this time he appeared to Croesus to be a strange, unfcouth 
kmd of rustic, who did not measure happiness by me quantity 
of gold and silver, but could prefer the life and aeath bf a pri- 
vate and mean person, to Atr nigh dienity and power. How- 
ever, he asked nim again, — <^ Whel£er after Tellus, he kiiew 
anomer happier man m the world?*' Solon answered, — **yes, 
Clebbis and Biton. famed for their brotherly affection, and 
dutiful behaviour to their mother; for the oxen not neing 
ready, they put themselves in the harness, and drew their 
mother to Juno's temple, who was extremely happy in hav- 
ing such sons, and moved forward amidst the blessmgs of the 
people. Alter the sacrifice, they drank a cheerful cup with 
their friends, and then laid down to rest, but rose no more; 
for they die^ in the nieht without sorrow or pain, in the 
midst of so much glory. ''- < < Well ! " said Cixbsus, now highly 
displeased, <^ and do ^ou not then rank us in the number ofnap- 
py men !'' Solon, unwillingeither to flatter him, orto Exasperate 
mm more, replied, — ** King of Lydia, as God has given the 
Greeks a moaerate proportion of other things, so likewise he 
has favoured them with a dembcratic spirit, and a liberal kind 
of wisdom, which has no taste for the splendours of royalty. 
Moreover, the vicissitudes of life suffer us not to be elated h^ 
any present good fortune, or to admire that felicity which is 
liaole to change. Futurity carries for every man many vari- 
ous and uncertain events in its bosom. He, therefore, whoui 
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heaven bleaees with success to the hst, is in our estimation the 
happy man. But the happiness of him who still liyes, and 
has the danjgers of life to encounter, appears to us no better 
than that ofa champion^ before the comoat is determined, and 
while the crown is uncertain.'^ With these words Solon de- 
parted, leaving Croesus chaerined, but not instfnioted. 

At that time i&sop the fail)ulist was at the court of Croesus, 
who had sent for him, and caressed him not a little. He was 
concerned at the unkind reception Solon met with, and there- 
upon gave him this advice, — *^^ man should either not con- 
verse with lungs at all, or say what is agreeable to them.'' To 
which Solon replied, — ^< Nay, but he should either not do it 
at all, or say what is useful to the^m.'^ 

Though Croesus at that time held our lawgiver in contempt, 
yet when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus, when nis 
city was taken, himself made pisoner, and laid bound upon 
the pile, in order to be burnt, in the presence of Cyrus, and 
all tn^ Persians, he cried out as loud as he possibly eould, — 
^^SoIod! Solon! Solon!" Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to in- 
({uire of him. — ^< What god or man it was, whom done he thusv 
invoked unoiM* so great a calamity?" Crcesus answered, with 
out the least disguise, -^^^ He is one of the wise men of Greece, 
whom I sent for, not with a design to hear his wisdom, or to 
learn what mij^t be of service to me, but that he might see 
and extend the reputation of Ihat glory, the loss of which I 
find a much sreater misfortune than the possession of it was a 
blessing. My exalted state was only an exterior advantage, 
the happiness of opinion; but the reverse plunges me into real 
sufferings, and ends in misery irremediable, l^s was fore- 
seen by that great man, who, formine a conjecture of the fu- 
ture from what he then saw, advised me to consider the end 
of hfe, and not to rely or grow insolent upon uncertainties." 
When this was told Cyrps, who was a much wiser man than 
CroBsusy finding Solon's maxim confirmed by an example be- 
fore him, he not only set Croesus at liberty, but honoured him 
with his protection as long as he lived. Thus Solon had the 
^ory of saving the life of one of these kings, and of instrnd- 
ing the other. 

Ihiring his absence, tlie Athenians were much divided 
among themselves, Lycurgiis being at the head of the low 
country,* Megacles, the son of Alcmaeon, of tiie people that 
lived near the sea-coast, and Pisistratus of the mountaineers; 
among whidi last was a multitude of labouring people, whose 
eninify was chiefly levelled (|t the rich. Hence it was, that 

* TlieM tloee porUes into whkh the AUienums vere di^ded, m. th^ 
tlRPanli, and IliaciUy bave been mentioiied in thia life before* 
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though the city did observe Solon's laws, yet sU expected 
some change, and were desirous of another establishment; 
not in hopes of an equality, but with a view to be gainers by 
the alteration, and entirely to subdue those that difiered from 
them. 

Whrle matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, where 
he was received with great respect, and still held in veneration 
by all; but, by reason of his gi:eat age, he had neither the 
strieneth^ nor spn*it to act or speak in public .as he had done. 
He, uierefore, applied in private to the beads of tiie factions, 
and endeayourea to appesuBC and reconcile them. Pisistratus 
seemed to give him greater attention than the rest; for Pisis- 
tratus had. an afiable and ei^aging manner. He was a liberal 
benefiBtctor to the poor;* and even to his enemies he behaved 
with great candour. He counterfeited so dexterously the 
good qualities which nature, had denied him, that he ffained 
more credit than the real possessors of them, and stood fore- 
most in the public esteem, in point of moderation and eauity, 
in zeal for Uie present government, and aversion to all that 
endeavoured at a change. With these arts he imposed upon 
the people; but Solon soon discovered his real character, and 
was the first to discern his insidious designs. Yet he did not 
absolutely break with him, but endeavoured to soften him, and 
advise him better; declaring both to him and others, that if 
ambition could but be banished from hi& soul, and he could be 
cured of his desire of absolute power, there would not.be a 
man better disposed, or a imore worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Thespis- began to change* the form of 
tragedy, and the novelty of the 8iing attracted many c^iecta- 
tors; for this was before any prize was proposed for tnose that 
excelled in this respect^ Solon, who was always willing to 
hear and to learn, and in his old a^ more inclined to any 
thing that might divert and entertain, particularly to music 
and good fellowships went io see Thespis himfifelf exhibit, as 
the custom of the ancient poets was. Vilien the play was done, 
he called to Thespis, and asked him, — <^ If he was not asham- 
ed to tell so many lies before so great an assembly?'' Thespis 
answered, — '' It was no great matter, if he spoke or acted- so 
in jest ''^ To which Solon replied, striking the ground vio- 
lentlv with his staff, — << If wcT encourage such j^mng as this, 
we shall quickly find it in our contracts and agreements." 

* By the poor we are not to undentand mch as aaked alma, ftr tbiexe 
were none such at Athens.— <* In those days*" says Isocratesy *' there was no 
citizen that died of want, or be^fged in the streets, to the dOahonoar of the 
commtimty." - This was owing to the laws ^gauuA idleness and prodigality', 
and the care which the artoptmu took that eyeiy man ahould haTc a visible 
Hvelihood. 
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Soon after this, Pisistrttus. having wounded himoelf for (he 
puqposCy drove in that condition into the market-place^ and 
endeavoured to inflame the minds of the people, dj telling 
them his enemies had laid in wait for him, and treated him in 
that manner on account of his patriotism. Upon Uiis the mul- 
titude loudly expressed their indignation; biit Solon came up, 
and tKus accosted him: — ^^ Son of Hippocrates, you act Ho- 
mer?s .Ulysses but very Indifferently; tor he wounded himself 
to deceive his enemies, but you have done it to impose upon 
your countrymen." Notwithstanding this, the rabble were 
ready to take up arms fdr him; and a general assembly of the 
people being summoned* Ariston made a motion that a body* 
guard of fifty clubmen should be assigned him. Solon stood 
up and opposed it with many arguments, ^of the same kind 
with those ne has left us in his poems: — 

You baa; with mptuK on hit hon^d iot^e. 

And ligaio,-:^ . - . ^ . 

Tour M^ to public interest ever blmdy ' 
Tour fbz-like art atai centre* in youTBelf. 

But wheii he tfaw the boor behave in a riotous manner, and 
determined to kratify risistratus at any rate, while the rich, 
out of fear, declined, the opposition, he retired with this de- 
elaration, that he had shown more wisdom than the former, in 
discerning what method should have been taken; and more 
courage than the latter, who did not want understanding,, but 
spirit to oppose the establishment of a tyrant The people 
having made the^decree, did not cpriously inquire into the 
nuqiber of guards which risistratus employed, but visibly con- 
nived at his keeping ai^ many as he pleased^ till he seized the 
citadel. . When this was done, and tn6 city in great confusion, 
Menicles, widi thierest of the Alcmseonidse, immediately took 
to msht. . But $olon though he was now very old, and had 
noneto sebond him, appeared in public, and addressed him- 
self to the citizens, sometimes upbraiding them with their past 
indiscretion and cowardice, sometimes exhorting and encou- 
raging them to stand up for their liberty. Then it was that 
he spoke those memorable words,-*-^^ Itwould have been easier 
for uiem to. repress the advances of tyranny, and prevent its 
establishment; out now it waa establisned, and grown to some 
height, it would be more glorious to demolish it?' However, 
fin£ng that their fears prevented their attention to what he 
said, he returned to his own house, and placed his weapons at 
the street door, with these words, — " I have done all in my 
power to defend my country and its laws?' This was his last 
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public effort Though some exhorted him to fly^ he took no 
notice of their, advice, but was composed enough, to make 
rersesi in which he thus reproaches the Athenians: — 

If feiff or IbDv has your li^ts betnv'd. 

Let not the &ult oa lighteoui heav'nbe laid; 

Tod gave them giiaida» you nis'd your tyrants high* 

T* impose the h^vy jroke that draws the heaving sigh. 

Many of hjs friends, alarmed at thisy told him the tyrant 
would certainly put him to death for it, and asked him what 
he trusted to. that he went such -imprudent lengths? . He an- 
swered,— <^ To old age." Itowever, when Ifisistratus had 
fully established himself, he made his court to Solon, and 
treated him with so much kindness and respect, that Solon be- 
came as it were his counsellor, and gave sanction to many of 
his proceedings. He observed the greatest part of Solon's 
laws, showing himself the example, and obliging his friends 
to follow it . Thus, when he was accused of murder before 
theeourtof<fiieqpi^^, he appeared in a modest manner to make 
his defence; but his accuser dropped the impeachment. He 
likewise added other laws, one of which was, that <' persons 
maimed in the wars should be maintained at the public cnarse.'' 
Yet this, Heraclides tells us, was in pursuance of Solon's j^oi, 
who had decreed die same in the case of Thersippus. ^ut, 
according to Theophrastua, PisistratujS, not Solon, made the 
law against idleness, which produced at once greater industry 
in the country, and tranquiUit^r in the city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verse a large description, or 
rather fabulous account of the Atlantic island,* whicn he had 
learned of the wise, men of Sals, and which particularly con- 
cerned the Athenians; but by reason of his age, not want of 
leisure (as Plato would have it), he was apprehensive the work 
would be too much for him, and therefore did not go through 
with it These verses are a proof that business was not the 
hindrance: — 

I grow IB laanun^ ss I grdw in yean. 

And again;-^ 

Wine, wit, and beauty still Uieir cfaarmB bestow. 
Light aU the ihadeB of liie, and eheer lu as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of the At- 
lantic island, as a delightful spot in some fisir field unoccupied, 

* This &ble imported, that the people of Atlpntis, having subdued alli^ybia 
and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and Greece; bat the Atheniaiu 
making head against their Tictorioas army, overthrew them in sereral en- 
gagementSf and confined them to their own idaod. 
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to which abo he had some dajim, by his being related to So- 
lon,* laid out magnificent courts and enclosures, /and erected 
a grand entrance to it, such as no other stoiT| fable or poem 
ever had* But as he began it late, he ended nis life before the 
work; so that the more the reader is delighted with the part 
that is written^ tfie more regret he has to find it unfinished. 
As the temple of Jupiter Olympius in Athens is the only one 
that has not the last hand put to it, so the wisdom of rlato, 
amongst his many excellent works; has left nothing imperfect 
but the Atlantic island. 

HeracUdes Ponticus (elates that Solon lived a considerable 
time after Pisistratus usurped the government; but according 
to Phanias the Ephesian, not quite two years: for Pisistratus 
besan his tyranny in the archonship of Comias; and Phanias 
telb us Solon died in the archonship of Hegestratus, the im- 
mediate successor to Comias. The story of his ashest being 
scattered about the isle of Salamis, appears absurd and, fabu- 
lous; and jet it is related by several authors of credit, and by 
Aristotle m.pariicular. 

* Phto*a moUier was a descendttit ^f the brother of Solon. 

f It is raid byDio^nes Laierthu» that thiswat done by his own order. In 
thus ^spooing of hjs remains, other Solon himself ior those who wrdte his 
history, inuti^ the atoiy of Lycurgas, who left an cs^reti order that hia 
adies ihoidd be thto#iiinto the sea. 
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LIFE OF PUBLICOLA. 



Such i9 the character of Solon; and therefore with him we 
will compare Publicola, so. called by the Roman people, in 
acknowledgment of hi^ merit; for his paternal name was 
Valerius. He was^ descended from that uicient Valerius,* 
who was the principal author of the union between the {to- 
mans and thaSabines; fpr he it was that most effectually per* 
suaded the two kimrs to come to a conference, and to settle 
their differences. From this man our Valerius deriyinshis 
extraction, distinguished himjBelf by his eloquence and ricnes,t 
eren while Rome wais yet under kingly government^ His 
eloquence he employed with great propriety and spirit in de- 
fence of justice, ana his riches in rekeidng the necessitous. 
Hence it was natural to conclude, that if the govmmient 
should become republican, { his station in it would soon, be 
one of the most eminent 

When Tarquin the Proud, who had made his way to the 
throne, by the violation of all rights,§ divine and human, and 
then exercised his power as he acquired it; when, like an op- 
pressor and a tyrant, he became odious and insubportable to 
the people; they took occasion to revolt, from tire unhappy 
fate of Lucretia, who killed lierself on account of the rape 
conmiitted upon her by the son of Tarquin;|| Luciud firutus, 

* The fint of lut tuDSSty^ who settled at Baii»e, wm Valerius Voleiii% ^ 
Sabinei or, as Festoi and the /Suii Gtqniofifii caH him, Vehuna. 

t Phitareh By this would iiiaiiiiiate,.that ai bi ti at y power ia no fiiend to 
eloquence. Ajnd vadaahtedS^ the want of Kberty does depreaa the apizit^ 
and reatrain the tooe of genma: wheKaa, in. republica and fimited monar^ 
chiea* foU scope ia gift^ as well as many oocaaiODa afforded, to the licheat 
Tdn of oratory. 

# QoveinmenC% as wdl as oOier tiung^ podied to expeanve leng^ 
often chanM to tiie contxanr extreme. 

§ He made nae of thebody of hiafirtlietuin-law, Servina TuOioa, whom he 
had murdered, as a step to the throne. 

I livy teDa ua, that ahe deaired her ftther and huaband to meet her at 
her own houae. Willi her fUlier Lucretxna came Publhia Valethia, alte^ 
wards Publicoki and with her huaband Ludua Juniua Brutua, and manj 
other Bomans of distinction. To them die dSacloaed in few wotda the 
whide matter, dedared her finnresohition not to ootliTe the losB of her ho- 
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meditatine a change of governinenty applied to Valerius firdt, 
and< with nis powerful assistance, ^expelled iJie kins and his 
family. .Indeed, while the people seemed incliaea to giye 
one person the chief command, and to set up a ^neral instead 
of a Jung, Valerius acquiesced, and willingly yielded the first 

S^ace to Srutus, under whose auspicesthe repabiie commenced, 
ut when it appeared that they could not bear the thought of 
being govemed by a single per9on, whep they seamed more 
ready to obey a divided authority, and indeed proposed and 
demanded to have two consuls at the-head of the state, then he 
offered Umself as a candidate for that high office, together 
with Brutus, biit lost his election; for. contrary to Brqtus's 
desire, Tarquinius CoUatiiius, th^ husband of Lucretia, was 
appointed his colleague: not that he was a more worthy or 
able man than Valerius; but those that had the chief interest 
in the stete, ajpprehensive of the return of the Tarquins. who 
made great efforts without, and endeavoured to so^n the re- 
sentmefnt of the citizens within^ were desirous to be com* 
manded by the mostimplacable.enemy of that house. 

Valerius, taking it iH that it shoum be supposed he would 
not do his utmost for his country, because he nad received no 
particular injury from the tyrants, withdrew from the senate, 
forbore to attend tfae^irtim, and would not intermeddle in the 
least with public afibirs; so that many began to express their 
fear and concern, lest through resentment he should join the 
late royal fiunily, and overturn the commonwesdth, which as 
yet was but totlierine. Brutus was not without his suspicions 
of some others, and therefcpre determined to bring the sena- 
tors to their oath on a solemn day of sacrifice, which he ap- 
pmnted for that purpose. On tnis occasion Valcfrius went 
with great alacri^ into the forum, and was the first to make 
oath uiat he would never give up the least point, or hearken 
to any terms of agreement with Tarquin, out would defend 
the Roman liberQr with his sword: which afforded great satis- 
faction to the senate, and strengthened the hands of tiie con- 

fkcnr, and ccmraied tfaem not to let the crime of Sextos Tsfquinius g« un- 
punii^ed. Tbea the hemmed notwHhstuidiiig^ their endeavoafs to.difHniade 
ner fiom it^ phmged^a dagger in her breast While the restwcte Med with 
ffM tad constema^oi^ Bratos, who till that time bad feigned himself an 
idioty to preyent hit bemg obiiolioiit to die tntoA^ took the oloody poniard, 
and showing it to the attemblyy said^— *« I ^ear hr this Uood, which 
once was so pure, and which nothing but die detestsble vilhtny of Taraitin 
eonld have pointed, that I wiltpursue L. Tsiquiiuns the Proad, his wicked 
wife, snd their children, with fiie andjiwordf nor will ever suffer any of that 
family, or any other whatsoever, toreign at Borne. Te gods! I oM you to 
^tness this my oath." At these wous he paesented the dagger to Colla- 
tinus, Laci»tius» Yalerins^ and the rest of the company, and engaged them 
to take the sameosth. 

Vol- I. 2 E 19 
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suls.* His actions soon confinned the sincerity of his oath; 
for ambassadors came from Tarquin with letters calculated to 
gain the people, and instructions to treat with them in such a 
manner as nueht be most likely to corrupt them; as they were 
to tell them from the king, that he had bid adieu to his high 
notions^ and was wOling to listen to vtrv moderate conditions. 
Thoueh the consuls were of opinion that they should be ad- 
mitted to confer with the people, Valerius would not suffer it, 
but opposed it strongly, insisting that no pretext for innova- 
tion should be given the needy multitude, who might consi- 
der war as a greater grievance than tjrranny itself. 

After this, ambass&ors came to declare that he would give 
up sJl thoughts of the kinedqm, and lay .down his arms, if 
t^y would%ut send him his treasures and other effects, that 
hb f(jnily and friends midit not want a subsistence in, their 
exile.. Many persons incuned to indulge him in this, and 
Collatinus in particular agreed to it; but Brutus,t a man of 
great spirit and quick resentment, ran into the forum, apd call- 
ed his colleague traitor, for being disposed to mnt the enemy, 
thie means to carry on the war, and recover the crown, when 
indeed it wotdd he too' much to grant them bread in ^e place 
where they might retire to. The citizens being assembled on 
that occasion, Gains Minutius, a private man. was the first who 
delivered bis sentiments to them, advising Brutus and exhort- 
ing the Romans to take care that the treasures should fight for 
them aninst the tyrants, rather than for the tyrants against 
them. The Romans, however, were of opinion, that ivhile 
they obtained that liberty for which they began the war, tiipy 
should not reject the offered peace for the sake of the treasures, 
but cast them out together with the tjnrants. . 

In the meto time Tarouinius made but small account of his 
effects; but the demand or them furnished a pretence for sound- 
ing the people, and for preparing a scene or treachery. This 
was carriea on by the ambassadors, under pretence of taking 
care of the effects, part of which they said they were to sell, 
part to collect, and the rest to send away. Thus they gained 

* Thus ended the regal state of Rome* 242yeinv Accordtnff to the com- 
moa compQtatioiiy after the baOdinf of the dty. But Sir laaac Newton 
juady obaenrea, that thia can acaroe. be recondled to the oourae of nature; 
for we meet with no faatanfic? in all hiatoiy, aince chionolory was certain, 
wherein aeren kinga, moat of whom were alain, reigned aolonf a time in 
continual aucceaaion. Bjrcontractingy therefbrey the reiffna of tneae kings 
and'thoae of ihe kuiM of Alba, he puoea the building « Borne, not in me 
seventh, but in the tiUrty-eighth Ofyinpiad. 

t Dionyaroa of Halkaniaaaoa, on Uie contraiy, aaya the affair wia debated 
in the aenate with mat moderation; and when it couM not be settled there 
whether they ahfiuM prefer honour or mofit, it waa refisired to the people, 
who, to their immortal praiae, cairiedit^ by a majority of one vote, for honour. 
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time to corrupt two of the best families in Rome, that of the 
AquiUii, in wnich were t;hree senators, and the Vieellii) among 
trhon^ were two. All these, by thie mother's side, were ne- 
phews to Collatinus the consul. The Vitellii were likewise 
allied to Brutus; for their sister wa& his wife, and he had se- 
veral children by her;* two of whom, just arrived at years of 
maturity, and i>ein2 of their kindred and acauaintance, the 
Vitellii drew in ana persuaded to' engage in the conspiracy; 
insinuating that by this means they might marry into the fa- 
mily of the TarquiAs, share in their royal prospects, and, at 
the same time, be set free from the yoke of a stupid and cruel 
fadier; for his inflexibility in puniamne criminals, they called 
cruellv; ,and the stupidity, wnich he had used a long time as 
a cloat to shelter him from the Moody desi^s of the tyrants, 
had procured him the name of BruttUf\ which he refused not 
to be known by afterwards; 

The youths thus engaged were brought to confer with the 
A^uilii; and all agreea to take a great aiid horrible oath, by 
drinking together of the blood, { £rd iasting§ the entrails of a 
man sac^rificed for that purposes This cer&mon v was perform- 
ed in the house of the AquiUi; and tiie room chosen for it (as 
it was natural to suppose) was dark and retired. But a slave, 
named Vindicius, Uirkea there undiscovered; not that he had 
plaeed himself in that room by design; nor. had he any suspi- 
eidn oS what was ^ing to be transacted: but happening to oe 
diere and perceiving with what haste and concern they en- 
tered, he stoippei short for £^r of beine seen, and hid him- 
self behind a chest; yet so that he could see yrhat was done, 
and hear what was resolved upon; They came to a resolution 
to kill the consuls; and having wrote letters to signify as much 
to Tarquin, they ntve them to the ambassadors, who then 
were guests to the Aquilii, and present at the conspiracy. 

When the afiair was over, they withdrew;, ai^ Yindicius, 
stealing from his lurking-hole, was not determined what to 
do, but disturbed with £ul]^. He thought it shocking, as 
indeed it was, to accuse the sons of the most horrid crimes to 
Aeir father Brutusi or the nephews to their unde^ Collatinus; 

* DIon^lKiis and lify auike nentkni of no more than two; but Plutarch 
amea with thoae who aay that Bratna "bad more, and that Marcua Bnitua» 
mo Idned Ccaar waa deacended fixAp one of them. Cicero ia amonr thoae 
that bold the latter opimon; or elae he pretended to be', ao, to make the 
eauae andpenon-of Brutua mpris popular. 
t Tarqum had put the father and brother of Bnitna to deaths 
^ They thou^t auch a horrid sacrifice would obli^ eveiy member of the 
r to mviolable aecrecj. Catiline put the, aame in practice aftcr- 



^ The WQtd ^i^m, aignifiea iaUutCt aa well aa to Umeh. 
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and it did not presently oceur to him that any private Roman 
was fit to be trusted with so important a secret On the other 
hand, he was so much tormented with the knowledge.of such' 
an abominable treason, that he could do any thing rather 
than conceal it At len^, induced by the public spirit and. 
humanity of Valerius, he oethought himself of applying to him, 
a man easy of access, an4 willing to be consulted by the ne- 
cessitous: whose house was always open, and who never re- 
fused to hear the petitions even of the meanest of the people. 

Accordiriely Vmdicius coming, «nd discovering to him the 
whole, in the presence of his brother MaECus and his wife, 
Valerius, astonished and terrified at the plot would not let the 
man go, but shut him up in the room and leu his wife to watch 
the door. Then he ordered his brother to surround the late 
king's palace^ to seize the letters, if possible, and to secure the 
servants; while himself, with many clients and friends whom 
he always had about, him, and a numerous retinue ofservants, 
went to the house of the Aouilii. As they were gone oirt, . 
and no one expected him, he forced open the d(>ors, and found 
the letters in the ambassador's room. Whilst he was thus em-, 
ployed, the Aquilii'ran home in great haste, and engaged with 
nim at the door, endeavouring to force the letters from him. 
But Valerius and his party repelled their attack; tod twisting 
their gowns about their necks, after much struggling on both 
sides, dragged them with grcsat difficulty throi^ tne streets 
into ibe- forum. Marcus VSierius liad the same success at the 
royal palace, where he seized other letters ready to be con vev- 
ed away iimong the goods, laid hands on what servants of tne 
king he could find, and had them also into the /brumi ~ 

When the consuls had put a stop to the tumult, Vindicius 
was produced by order of Valerius; an^ the accusation .being 
lodged, the letters were read, which the traitors had not the 
assurance to contradict A melancholy stillness reigned among 
the rest; but a few, willing to favour Brutus, mentioned ban- 
ishment The tears df Coilatinus, and the silence of Valerius, 
gave some hopes of mercy. But Brutus cdled up^n each of his 
sons by name, and sidd, — "You, Titus, and you, Valerius,* 
why do not you niake your defence against tiie charge?" After . 
they had been thus Questioned three several times, and made 
no answer, he tomea to the Uetany and said,—- << Tours ia the 
part that remains. " The Man immediately laid hold on the 
youths, stripped them of their garments^ and having tied their 
hands oehina them, flogged them severely with meir rods. 
And though others torned their eyes aside, unable to endure 
the spectacle, yet it is said that Brutus neitner looked another 

* The name of Bnitus's second son wai not Valerius^ but Tiberius. 
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way, nor sufiisred pity in. the least to smooth his stern and 
anciy coantenance;^ regarding his sons as they suffered with 
a uireatening. aspect, till they were extended on the ground, 
and their heads cutoff with the axe. Then he departed, leav- 
inft the rest to his colleague. This was an action which it is 
ncS easy to praise or condemn with propriety; for either the 
excess of virtue raised his soul above the influence of the pas- 
sions, or else the excess of resentaient depressed it into insen- 
sibility. Neither the one nor the other was natural, or suita- 
ble to the human faculties, but was either 4ivine or brutal. It 
is more equitable* however, that our judgment should give its 
sanction to the glory of thb great man, than that our weakness 
should incline us to. doubt. <? his virtue; for the Romans do 
not look upon it as so glorious a work for Romulus to have 
built the city, as for Brutus to have founded and established 
the commonwealth. 

After Srutus had left the tribunal, the tiiought of what was 
done involved the rest in astonishment, horror, and silence. 
But the easia^as and forbeamiee of Collatinus gave fresh spirits 
to: the Aquilii; tfiey beraed time to make tiieir defence, and 
desired that their slaved indicius ni^Rj^t be restored to uiem, 
and not remain with their accusers. The consul was inclined 
to grant their request, and thereupon to dismiss the assembly; 
but Valerius would neither suffer the slave to be taken- from 
among the crowd, nor the people to dismiss the traitors and 
withdraw. At last he seized the criminals himself and called 
for Brutos> exclaiming that Collatinus acted most unworthily, 
in laying his collei^e under the hardnecessitjr of putting his 
own sons to death, and then inclining to gratify the women, 
by releasing the] betrayers and enemies of their countij. Col- 
latinuSy upon this, losm^ all patience, commanded Vmdicius 
to.be taken away; the lictors made wav through the crowd, 
seized the man^ and came to blows witn such as endeavoured 
to rescue him. The friends of Valerius stood . upon their de- 
fenee, and the people cried out for Brutus. Brutus returned, 
and silence being made, he said, — ^^ It was enough for him to 

g*ve judgment tqpon his own sons; as for the rest, ne'left them 
the sentence A the people* wiM> were now free; and any one 
that chose it mi^t plead oetore tiiem." They did not, how- 
ever, wait for pleaaings, but immediately put it to the vote, 
and with one voice condemned tfiem to die; and the traitors 

* liry |^v«t x»% diffiBtent Bccoont of Bnitns's bebsTioiir. Quum kUer 
emnetemputiiater, vuUu^que 4 oe gm^meOaouh met^ mmnmU anknofa,- 
tnamUr puBlUmpantf minigtenwn. Tttete could not be a more ttrikme 
tDectade iStun the coimtenance. of Bnitus, §6t angukh sate mixed with 
cfigmty, and he could not conceal the lather* though he aupported the ma- 
gistntey— Zt0. lib. ii. capj 5. 

19* 
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were beheaded. CoIlatinas> it seems^ was somewhat sospeeU 
ed before, on account of his near relation to the roval family;* 
and X>'ne of his names was obnoxious to the people, for they 
abhorred the very name of Tarquin* But on this occasion he 
hsA provoked thiem beyond expression;' and therefore he vo- 
luntarily resigned the consulship, and retired from the city. 
A new election consequently was held, and Valerius declared 
consul with ereat honour as a proper mark of gratitude for his 
patriotic ieal. Ashe wais of opinion that . Vindicius should 
nave his share of the reward, he procured a decree of the peo- 
ple that the freedom of the city should be given hiin, wnich 
was never conferred on, a slave before, and that he snould be 
enrolled in what tribe he pleased, and give his sufirage with 
it As for other freedmen, Appius, wanting to make him- 
self popular, procured them a right of voting long after. . The 
act of enfranchising a slave is to this day called VhuHeia (we 
are told), from this Vindicius. 

The next step that was taken, was to give up the goods of 
the Tarquins to be plundered; and their palace and other 
houses were levelled with the ground.' The pleasantest part 
of the Ckm^pUM MarHuM had lieen in their possession, and this 
was now consecrated to the god Mars.t It happened to be 
the time of harvest, and the sheaves tlian lay upon the ground; 
but as it was consecrated, they thought it notiawfiil to thrash 
the com, or to make use of it; a great number of ha^ds, there- 
fore, took it up in ba&kets, and mrew it info the river. The 
trees were also cut down and thrown in after it, and the ground 
left entirely without fruit or product, for the service of* the 
god. X A great quantity of different sorts of things being thus 
tiirown in together, they were not carried far by the current, 
but only to the shallows, where the first heaps had stopped. 
Finding no farther passaj^, every Ihing settlea there, and the 
whole was bound still taster by the river; jfor that washed 
down to it a deal of mud, which not only added to the mass, 
but served as a cement to it; and the currept, far from dissolv- 
ing it, by its gentle pressure gave it tfie greater firmness. 
The bulk and solidity of this mass receivea continual addi* 
tions, most of what was brought down by the Tyber settling 

* LuciiM Tarquinhu, the mm of EMiub, and nephew of Tarqninhw Pm- 
CUB, was oJled CoUAtinus» fitrni CoOaln^ of which he was goremor. Tir- 
quinhu Superbiu, and Egerius, the fiither of Co]]atinus» were fost counns. 

t Plutarch should have aaid re-conaecrated; forit was devoted to that cod 
m the time of Romulus, as appears from his laws. But ^e Tsrquins had 
sacrilenously converted it to tneir own use. ' 

% A field so kept, was veiy properly adapted to the service of the god of 
war, who lays waste all before him. 
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there. It is now an island sacred to religious uses;* several 
teniples and porticos have been built upon it, and it is called 
in Latin Mer duos pontes,^ the island beitvem the two bridges. 
Some say, however, that this did not happen at tiie dedica- 
tion of Tarquin's field, but some aees after, when Tarquinia, 
a vestal, gave another adjacent field to the public; for which 
she was honoured with great 'privileges, particularly that of 
giving her testimony in court, which was refused to all other 
women; they likewise voted her liberty to many, but she did 
not accept it. This is the account, though seemingly fabu- 
lous, which some ^ve of the matter. 

Tarauin, despairing to reascend the throne by stratagem, 
appUea to the Tuscans, who gave him a kind ^reception, and 
prepared to conduct him back with a great armament The 
consuls led the Roman fi>rc^ against wem; and the two ar- 
mies were drawn up in certain consecrated parcels of ground, 
the one called the Arsian grove, the other the !^&8uyian mea- 
dow. When.they caitieto charge, Aruns, the son of Tarquin, 
and' Brutus, the $omah consul,^ met each other, not by acci- 
dent, but desigBf animated by hatred and resentment, the one 
against a tvrant, and enemy of his country, the other to re- 
venge bis banishment, they spurred their horses to the en- 
counter. As they engaged rather with fury than conduct, they 
laid ^emselves open, and feU by each other's hand. The bat 
tie, whose onset was so dreadful, had not a milder conclusion; 
the carnage was prodigious, and equal on both sides, till at 
length the armies were separated.by a storm. 

Valerius was in great perplexity, as he knew not which side 
had the victory, and found nis men as mudh dismayed at the 
sight of their own dead, as animated by the loss of tne enemy. 
So great, indeed, was the slaughter, that it could not be dis- 
tinguished who had the advanuge; and each army having a 
near view of their own loss, and only guessing at that of Sie 
enemy^ were inclined to think themselves' vanquished, rather 
than victorious. When night came on (such a night as one 
mi^t imagine' after so bloody a day), and both camps were 
hushed in silence and repose, it is said that the grove shook, 
and a loud voice proceeding firom it, declared that, the Tus- 
tans had lost one man more Vian the Bomans. The voice was 

* LiTj MLvs it was secured sgnnst the fbree of the cmtent by jetties. 

f The Fftbridsn bridge join^ it to the city on the aide of the Capitol and 
the Cestian bridge on the aide of the Janicimne gate. 

X Brutus is deservedly reckoned among the most ilhistrious herdcs. He 
restored liber^to his country, secured it with the blood of his own sons, 
and died in defending it against a tyrant. The Homans afterwards erected 
his statue in the Gapitol, where he was placed in the midst of the kings of 
Rome, with a nakea sword in his hand. 
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undoubtedly divine;* for immediately upon that^^the Romans 
recovered their spirits, and the field rung with acclamations; 
while the Tuscans, struck with fear ana confusion, deserted 
their camp, and most of them dispersed. As for those that 
remained, who were not quite five thousand; the Romans took 
them prisoners, and plundered the camp. When the dead were 
numbered, there, were found on the side of the Tuscans eleven 
thousand three hundred, and on that of the Romans as many, 
excepting one. This battle is said to have been fought on the 
htst of February. Valerius was honotired with a triumph^ and 
was the first consul tliat made his entry in a chariot and four. 
The occasion rendered the spectacle glorious and venerable, 
not invidious, and (as some would have it) grievous to the 
Romans; for. if that had been the case, the custom would not 
have been so zealously kept up, nor would the ambition to 
' obtain a triumph have lasted so many ages. ' The people were 
pleased, too, with the honours paid by Valerius to the remains 
of his colleague, bis burying him witn so much pomp ud pro- 
nouncing his funeral oration; which last theJEiomans so ge- 
nerally approved, or rather were so much charmed with, tnat 
afterwards all the great and illustrious men among them^ upon 
their decease, had their encomium from persons of distinc- 
tion, t This funeral oration >v^as more ancient, than any among 
the Greeks, unless we allow what Anaximenes the orator re- 
lates, that Solon was the author of this custom. ^ 

But that which ofiended fuid exasperated the people was 
this: — Brutus, whom they considereaas the father of liberty, 
would not rule alone^ but tobk to himself a first and a second 
colleague; — ■" yet this man, • ' said they, **.grasps the whole au- 
thority, and is not the successor to the consulate of Brutus, 
to which he has no right, but to the tyranny of TarquiiL To 
what purpose is it in words to extol Brutus, and in deeds to 
imitate Tarquin, while he has all the rods and axes.cafriedl>e- 
fore him alone, and sets out from a house, more stately than 
the royal palace which he demolished?'^ It is true, Valerius 
did live in a house too lofty .and superb, on the Velian emi- 
nence, which commanded the /orum, and every thing ttiai 
passed; and as the avenues were difficult, and the ascent steep, 
when he eame down from it, hijs appearance was very pomp- 

* It was Mid tb be the voice of the god Pan. 

i' Funeral orations were not in use amonr the GreekSy .till the battle of Ma- 
vamon, which was sixteen rears after the death of Brutus. The heroes that 
fell §0 gloriously there, did, indeed, well deserve such .eubgiums; and the 
Gtecians never granted them but to those that were slain fighting for their 
countiy. In this re8[>ect, the custom of the Romans was more eauitable, 
for they honoured, vdth those public marks of regard, such as bad served 
their country in any capacity. 
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ous, and resembled the state of a king, rathe)* than that of a 
consul. Bttt he soon showed of what consequence it is for 
persons, in high stations and authority, to have their ears open 
to truth and good advice rather than flattery; for when his 
friends informed hinu that most people thought he was taking 
-wrong steps, he made no dispute, nor expressed any resent- 
ment, but nastily assembled a number of workmen, whilst it 
i^as yet night, who demolished his house entirely;. so that 
when the Romans, in the m<Miiing, assembled to look upon it, 
they admired and adored his magnanimity, but, at the same 
time, were troubled to see so grand and magnificent an edifice 
ruined by the envy of the citizens, as they would haye lament- 
ed the death of a nresA, man who had fRllen as suddenly, and by 
the same cause. It gaye them pain, too, to see the consul, who 
had now no home, obliged to take shelter in another man's 
house; for Valerius was entertained by bis friends, till the 
people provided a piece of ground for, lum, where a less state- 
ly house was built, in the place where the temple of Fktorif 
now stands.* 

Desirpus to make his hi^ office., as well as himself, rather 
agreeable than formidable to ike people, he ordered the axes 
to be taken away from the rods, and tnat whenever he went to 
the l^ceat assembly, the rods should be lowered in respect to 
the citizens, as if the supreme power were lodged in tkemi a 
custom which the consuls observe to this day.t* The people 
were not awu^, that by tins he did not lessen his own power, 
(as thev imaaned), but only, by such an instance of modera- 
tion. obviateSl andf cut off all occasion of envy, and gained as 
much authority to his person as he seemed to take from his 
office; for they all submitted to him with pleasure, and were 
so much charmed with his behaviour, that they gave him the 
name of PubUeday that is, tht^Ptopk?^ remetful frimd. In this 
both his former names were lost; and this we shall make use 
of in the sequel of his life. 

Indeed it was kio more than his due; for he permitted all to 
sue for the consulship* t ^et, befcnre a colleague was appoint- 

•Pln^tMrdihm'iA^tffhereihAUmpkt^^ He 

had found in the hktoiianB idem pAm^ which in old L»tin signiiies victory ^ but 
as he did not understand il, he aubstitated VIcum PubUeus, which here would 
have no sense at alL 

t The uxesy too, weve'still home before the consuls when they wei« in 
thefield. 

I If Publicola gave the plebeians, as well as the patridans, a right to the 
consulate, that i^^t ^d not then take, place) for Lucius Sextius was the fint 
plebeian who amvcd at that honour, many ages after the time of which Plu- 
taach speaks; and this continued but eleven years; for in the twelfth, which 
was the lour hundredth year of Rome, both the consuls were again patri- 
cians — Liv, 1. vii. cap. 18. 

Vol. I. ^2 F 
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ed himy as he knew not what might happen, and was appre- 
hensive of some opposition from ignorance or.enyy, while be 
had the sole power ne made use of it to establish some of the 
most useful and excellent regulations. In the first place, he 
filled up the senate, which then was very thin; several of that 
august body having heen.put to death by Tarquin before, and 
others fallen in the late battle. He is said to have made up the 
number a hundred and sixty^four. In the next place he caus- 
ed certain laws to be enacted, which greatly augmented the 
power of the people. The first gave liberty of appeal from 
the consuls to the people; the second made it death to enter 
upon the magistracy, without the people's consent; the third 
was greatly in favour of the poor, as*, by exempting them from 
taxes,** it promoted their attention to manufactures. £ven 
his law against disobedience to the consuls, was not less popu- 
lar than the, rest; and, in efifect, it favoured the commonalty 
rather than the great; for the fine was only the value of fivt 
oxen and two sheep. The value of a sheep was ten oboUy of 
an ox a hundred;! the Romans as yet not making much use of 
money, because their wealth consisted in abundance of cattle. 
To this day they call their substance peaiHa, from pecusy cat- 
tle, their most ancient coins having the impression of an ox, 
a she^, or a hos; and their sons bemgdistinffuished with the 
nameaof SuiUiy iulniici, CSospraro, and i'orcit, derived from the 
names of such animals. 

Thou^ these laws of Publicola were popular and eouitable, 
yet, amidst this moderation^ the {>unishment he appointed in 
one case was severe; for he made it lawful, without a form of 
trial, to kill any man that' should attempt to set himself up for 
king: and th^ person that took away his life, was to stana ex- 
cused, if he could make proof df the intended crime. His 
reason for such a law, we presume, was this; though it is not 
possible that he who undertakes so great an enterprise should 
escape all notice, yet it is very probable that, though suspect- 
ed, ne may accomplish his designs before he can be brought 
to answer for it in a judicial way; and as tibe crime, if com- 
mitted, would prevent his being called to account for it, tiiis 
law empowerea any one to punish him before such cognizance 
was taken. 

His law concerning the treasury did him honour. It was 
necessary that money should be raised for the war from the 
estates of the citizens, but he determined that neither himself 

* He exempted BiOBcen, widows, and old men» who had no chDdren to 
relieve them, from paying tribute. 

f Before the fine was such as the commonalty could not pay without ab- 
solute ruin. 
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nor any of his friends should have the disposal of it; nor would 
he suffer it to be lodged in any private nouse. He therefore 
appointed the temple of Saturn to be the treasury, which they 
still make use of lor that purpose,, and empowered the people 
to choose two youne men as qusBstan, or trtamrerB.* The 
first were Publius Veturius and Marcus Minutius; and a 
large sum was collected; for a hundred and thirty thousand 
persons were taxed, though the orphans and widows stood 
excused. 

These matters thus regulated, he procured Lucretius, the 
father of the injured Lucretia, to l^e appointed his colleague. 
To him he gave ihefaseet (as they are called), together with 
the precedency, as the older man; and this mark of respect 
to age has ever since continued. As Lucretius died a few 
days after, another election was held, and Marcus Horatiust 
appointed in his room for the remaining part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquin making preparations for a second 
war against the Romans, a great prodiey. is said to haye hap- 

Sened. This prince,' While yet ujpon me throne, had almost 
ni^ed the temple of Jupiter Oapitolihus^ when, either by the 
direction of ah oracle,! or upon some fancy of his own, he or- 
dered the artists of Veii io make an earthen chariot^ which 
was to be placed, on the top of it Soon after this he forfeited 
the icrown. The Tuscans, however, moulded the chario^ and 
set it in the furnace; but the case was- very different with it 
from that of other clay in the fire, which condenses and con- 
tracts upon the exhalation of the moisture, whereas it enlarged 
itself azul swelled, till it grew to sucjh a size and hardness^ uiat 
it was with difiSculjhr, they got it out, even ^ftO' the fornace 
was dismantled. The soomsayers being of opinion that this 
chariot betokened power and succeiss to the persons with whom 
it shodld remltin^ we people of Veii determined not to give it 
up to the Romans; but upon their deipanding it, return^ this 
answer, that it belpn^ea to Tarquin, not to tnose that had 
driven him from his kingdom. It happenfed that a few days 

* Hie office of the qiueston was to take care of the . public treasure, 
for which they were accountable when iheff year was out; to fomlsh tiie 
necessanr sums for tiie service of the public; and to receive ambassadors, 
attend them, and provide them with lodgmsB and other necessaries. A ge- 

■ nersl could not obtain the honours of. a tnumph, till he had given them a 
fidthfol %coount of the spoils he had taken, anqswom to it There were at 
font two quaeston only; but when the Roman empire was connderably en- 
hoged, their number was increased. The office of auxstor* though often 
discharged by persons who had been fsonsuls, was me first step to great 
employments, 
f Hpratins Pulvilhis. 

* It was a usual thing to place c1>ariots on the tops of temples. 
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after there was a chariot-rftce at Veil, which waiobaenred ai 
usual, except that as the charioteer, who had won the pn« 
and received the crown, was gently driving out of Ac nng, 
the horses took fririit from no visible cause, but eitlier by 
some direction of the gods, or turn of fortune, ran away with 
tiieir driver at fuU speed towards Rome. It was in, vain that he 
ptdled the reins, or soothed them with words: he was obliged 
to give way to the career, and was whirled along till they 
came to the Capitol, where they flung him, at the jate now i 
called BtUttmencL The Veientes, surprised and terrified at this i 
incident, ordeited the artists to deliver up the chariot* I 

Tarquin, the son o/f Dema^tus, in his Wars with the Sabmcs, ^ 
made a vow to build a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, which j 
was performed by Tarquin flie Proud, son or grandson to the ( 
former. He did not, however, consecrate it, for it was not 
quite finished when he was cxpieiled from Rome.t When the 
Ust hand was put to it, and it "had received every suitable or- 
nament,. Publicola was ambitious of the honour of dedicatiiiff j 
it This excited the envy of some of the nobility^ who CQuld I 
better brook his other honours, to which, indeed, in his l^s- 
lative and military capacities, he had a better claim ; but, as he 
had no concern m this, they did not think proper to grant it i 
him; but encouraged and importoned Horatius to apply for it 
In the mean time,. Publicolsra command of the army n^oesfih 
rily required his absence, and his adversariesL takinr the opr 
portumty to procure an order from the people that rioratius 
should dedicate the temple, conducted him to the Capitol; a 
point which* they could not have fiuned had PuMioon been 
pi^sent Yet some say, the coimls having cast lots for it, $ 
the dedication fell to noratius, and the expedkion, against his 
inclination, to Publicola. But we may easily oonjectore how 
they stood disposed, by^ the proceedings on we da^ of dedica- 
tion. This was the thirteenth of September, which is about 
the fuU moon of the month MitagMiany when predi^ous 
numbers of all ranks being assembled, and silence enjoined, 
Horatius, after the other ceremonies, took hold of one of the 
gate-pests (as the custom is), and was going to pronounoe the 
prayer of oonseoration; but Marcus,, the brother of PHUieola, 

* A miracle oC tius Idnd, and not less extnMiii£iMiy» u ind to hKve lutp- 
pened in modem Borne. When poor St Ifichaftl'scfHirvh wks in aramous 
condition* the hones that were employed in dnwinr stones tfaroi^h the city, 
unsmmoasly sffreed to cany their Irads to St. Ificoael! 

f This temple was 300 feet long, arid 185 and^lpwaKl8 hmd. The ftont 
was adorned with three rows of columns, and the sides with two^ In the 
nave were three shiin^ one of Jupiter, another of Juno» and tbt third of 
liCnerva. 

i Livy says positively, iheif ctmiloisfor U. Plutarch seems to have taken 
the sequel of me stoiy from hinu — JUv. lib. iL c. 8. 
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trho had stood for some time by the gi^s watching hb oppor- 
tunity, cried out, "Consul, your son lies dead in the camp." 
This gave great pain to all that heard it; but the consul, not 
in the least disconcerted, made answer, — **Theit cast out the 
dead where you please, I admit of no mourning on this occa- 
sion^" and so proceeded to finish the dedication. The news 
was not true, but an invention of Marcus, who hoped by that 
means to hinder Horatius from completing what he was about 
But his presence of mind is equally admirable, whether he im- 
mediately perceived the falsity, or believed the account to be 
true, without showing any emotion. 

The same fortune attended the dedication of the second 
temple. The first, built by Tarqoin, and dedicated by Hora- 
tius, as we have related^ was afterwards destroyed by fire in 
the civil wars.* 9y 11a rebuilt it, but did not live to conse- 
crate it; so the dedication of this second tempde f(^l to Catullus. 
It Was a^n destroyed in the troubles which happened in the 
time of vitellius; and a third waa built by Vespasian, who 
with his usual good fortune, put the last hand to it, but ctid not 
see it demolished, as it Wa9 soon after: happier in this respect 
than Sylla, who died before his was dedicated, Vesposian died 
before his was .destroyed; for immediately titer his decease 
the Capitol was burnt. The fourth, which now stands, was 
built and dedicated by Domitian, Tarquin is said to have ex- 

tended thirty thousand pounds weight of silver upon the foun- 
ations only; but the greatest wealm any private man is sup- 
posed to be now possessed of in^Rome, would not answer the 
expense of the gilding of the present temple, which amounted 
to more than twelve thousand taltots.! The pillars are of 
Pentelic marble, and the thickness was in excellent proportion 
to their length, when we saw them at Athens; but when thev 
were cut anB polished anew at Rome, they gained not so much 

* After the fint temple was destroyed in the wan between 9ylla and Mft- 
ihu, SyDa rdniUt it with eoliuima of marble, whichhe had taken pat of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and tnauported to Rome. But (as 
Pfaiterch obaerrea.} he did not Uve to conseevttte H; and he wviaheaid tosajr, 
as he was dying, that h» leairingthttt t^Donle to be dcdJealtd by another, 
was the only unfortunate drcuipstaikxi of bis life* 

1 194,3501 steilinr. In this we may see the mat dastanoe between the 
wealth of piirate d&ens in a fi«e country, and tnat of the subjects of an aiu 
bitrary monareh. In Ttajsn's tfane, there was not a pAnXt man in Kome 
worth 200,000/^ { whereas, under the commonwealth,^ . JSnulius Scanrus, in 
his sd]leship» erected a temporary theatre, which cost abore 500,000^1 : Mar- 
cusCrasmshadaaeatateinland of above a million a year; L-Comelhis Bal- 
boa left by win, io ercry Boman citizen, twenty-five tfourti, which amounta 
to about sixteen shillingB of our money; and many ptivste men amoaa^ the 
Bomans rauntained fiom ten to twenty thoonnd siaves, not so nmch for 
. ienrice as ostentation. Ko wonder then that the abves once took up arms, 
uid went to war with the Boman commonwealth. 

20 
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in the poUshy as they lost in the proportion; for their beauty 
is injured by their appearing too slender for their height But 
aftar admiring the magnificence of the Capitol, if any one was 
to go and sees gallery, a hall, or bath, or the apartaients of 
the women, in Oomitian's palace, what is said by Epicharmus 
of a prodigal: — 

Tourlayith'dstoret •i>aik hotthe libenl imnd. 
But the diaeaae of giving* 

he might apply to Domitian in some such manner as this: — 
'^ Neiuier piety nor magnificence appears in your expense ; you 
have the oisease of ][)uilding; like Midas of old, you would 
turn every thing to gold andTmarble.'^ So much for this sub- 
ject 

Let us now return to Tarquin. After that great battle in 
which he lost his son, who was killed in single combat by 
Brutus, he fled to Glusium, and be^d assistance of Laras 
Porsena, thcti tlie must puwerful prmce in Italy, and a man 
of xreat worth and honoyr. Porsena promised him succours ;* 
and, in the first place, s^nt to the Romans, commanding them 
to receive Tarquin. Upon their refusal, he declared war 
against diem; and having informed them of the time when, ' 
and the place where, he would make his assault, he marched 
thither accordingly with a great army. Publicola, who was 
then absent was chosen consul the second time,t and with 
him Titus Lucretius. Retumine to Rome, and desirous to 
outdo Porsena in spirit, { he buiu the town of Si^liuria, not- 
withstanding the enemy's approach; and when he had finished 
the walls at a great expense, he placed in it a colony of seven 
hundred men, as if he held his adversary very cheap. Por- 
sena^ however, assaulted it in a spirited manner, drove out tlie 
garrison, and pursued the fugitives so close, that he was near 
entering Rome along with thehi: P.ut Publicola met him 
without the gates, and joining battle by the river, sustained 
the enemy's attack, who pressed on with numbers, till at last, 
sinking under the woUnos he had gallantly received, he was 
oarried out of the battle. Lucretius, his colleague, having the 
same fate; the courage of the Romans drooped, and they re- 
treated into the city for security. The enemy making good 
the pursuit to the wooden bridge, Rome was jn great danger 

* Beades that Porsena was willing to asast a distressed king, he consider- 
ed the Tarquins as his countEymen, for they were of Tuscan extraction. 

f It was when Publicola was consul the third time, and had for colleague 
Horatius Pulvillus, that Porsena marched against Rome. • 

i Si£-liuiia was not built at this time, nor out of ostentation, as Plutarch 
says; for it was built as a hairier against the Latjins and Ihe Hernici, and not 
hi the third, but in the second consulship of Publicola. 
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of beine taken, when Hontiu» Codesk^ and with him two 
others of the first rank, Herminius and spurius Lartius^t stop- 
ped them at the bridge. Horatius had the surname of Cocub 
from his having lost an eye in the wars; or as some will have 
it, from the form of his nose, which was so very flat, that both 
his eyes, as well as eye-brows, seemed to be joined together; 
so that when the ▼ulear intended to call hun Cydop$^ b]^ a 
misnomer they called nim Coekiy which name remained with 
him. This man, standing at the head of the bridee, defended 
it i^ainst the enemy, till the Romans broke it oown behind 
him. Then he pltin^ed into the Tyber, armed as he was, and 
swam to the other sid^, but was wounded in the hip with a 
Tuscan spear. Publicola, struck with admiration oi his va- 
lour, immediately procured a decree, that every Roman should 
give him one day's provisions;:^ and that he should have as 
much land as himself could encircle with a plough in* one day. 
Besides, the^ erected his statue in brass in the temple of \ ul- 
can, with a view to console him by this honour for his wound, 
and lameness consequent upon it § 

While Porsena laid close sieee to the city, the Romans were 
attacked with famine, and anoOier body of Tuscans laid waste 
^e country. Publicola, who was now consul the third time, 
was of opmion that ho operations could be carried on against 
Porsena but defensive ones. He marched out,|| however, 
privately against those Tuscuis who had committea such rava- 
ges, defeated them, and killed five thousand. 

The story of MuciusT has been^ the subject of many pens, 
and is variously related. I shall give that account of it which 
seems most credible. . Mucins was in all respects a man of 
merit, but particularly distinguished by his valour. Having 
secretly formed a scheme to t^e off Porsena, he made his way 
into his camp in a Tuscan dress, where he likewise took care 
to speak the Tuscan language. In this disguise he approached 
the seat where the king sat with his nobles; and as ne did not 
certainly know Porsena, and thought it improper to ask, he 

* He was Son to a brother of Hontios the coiuu), and a descendant of that 
Horatiua who remain^ victorioua in the great combat between the Horatft 
and Chuiatii in the rdgn of Tullus HostilhUk 

f In the Greek text it is Lucretius^ which, we mipposey is a comiption of 
Lartius, tite name w« find in livy. 

\ Probably he had three hundred thousand contributon, for even the wo- 
men rubdily gave in their quota. ... 

% This defect, and bis having bat one eye, pierented his eyer being consuL 

I The consul spread a report, which, was soon canied into the Tuscan 
camp by the shiTes who dented, that the next day all the- oattle brought 
thither from the country, would be sent to graze in the fields under a guards 
This bait drew the enemy into an ambush. 

^ Muciui Cordus. 
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drew hisswoFdy and killed tbe person that seemed most likely 
to be the kii^. Upon this he was seized and examined. Mean 
time, as there happened to be a portable altar there^ with fire 

ri it, where the king was about to offer sacrifice, Mucins 
St his right hand into it;* and as the flesh wasburning^r he 
kept looking upon Porsena with a firm and menacing aspect, 
till the king, astonished at his fortitude, returned nixn his 
sword with his own hand. He neceived it with his left hand, 
from whence we are toM he hadtiie surname of ScsevolOy which 
simifies left-handed; and thus addressed himself to Porsena: — 
** Your threatenings I regarded not, but am conquered by your 
generosity, and out of gratitude will declare to 'you what no 
force should have wrested from me. There are three hundred 
Romans that have taken the same resolution with mine, who 
now walk about your camp, watching their opportunity. It 
was my lot to make the first attempt, and I am not sorry that 
my sword was directed by fortune against another instead of a 
man of so much honour, wbo, !i5i«uch, should rather be a friend 
than an enemy to the Romans.^' Porsena believed this account 
aad was more inclined to harken to terms, not so much, in 
my opinion, throu^ fear of the three hundred assassins, as 
admiration of the dignity of the Roman valour. All'authors 
call fliis man Miicixrd S<^ola,t exaept Athenodorus Randan, 
who,' in a work addressed to Octavia, sister to Augustus, says 
he was' named Posthumius. 

. Publicola, who did not look upon Porsena as so bitter an 
enemy to Rome, bdt that he deserved to be taken into its friend- 
ship and alliance, was so far from refusing to refer the dispute 
witn Tarquin to his decision, that he was really desirous of it, 
and several times offered io prove that Tarquin was tiie worst 
of men, and justly deprived of the crown. When Tarquin 
roughly^ answered,, that he would admit of no arbitrator, much 
less of Porsena, if he changed his mind, and forsook his. alii* 
ance. 'Porsena wsus offended, and besan to entertain an ill 
opinion of him; being likewise solicited to it by his son Aruns, 
who used all his interest for the Romans, he was prevailed 
upon to put an end to the war, on condition that they gave up 
that part of Tuscany which they^ had conquered,* together witn 
the prisoners, and received their deserters. For the perform- 
ance of these conditions, they gave as hostages ten young men 

* Vkvj iavB, that PoKena threatened Muoiiis witJi the'torture bv fire, to 
malce him omrer his accomptifian whereupon Muchis thrust his hind into 
the flamey to let him see that he w«s not to be intimidated. 

t Modus was rewarded with a hi^ piece of ground belongin|p to the 
public. 

t The Romans were required to reinstate the Veientes in the possesion 
of seven villagei^ which they had taken firom them in fonncr wars. 
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and as many yirgiin^ of the best faiiiilies in Roi^ 
was Valeria, the daughter of Publiooia. 

Upon the fSedth of this treaty^ Porsena had ceased from all 
acts of hostility, when tlie Roman yii^gins went down to bathe, 
at a place where the bank, forming itself in a crescent, embrar 
ces. tne river in such a manner, that there it is quite calm and 
undisturbed with waves. As no guard was near, and they saw 
none {>assing or repaasine, they had a violent inclination to 
swiiti over,, notwitnstanqing the degth and strength of the 
stream'. Some say oiie of tnem, named Closlia, pa^ed it on 
horseback, and encouraged the other virsins as they swam. 
When they came safe to Ftlblicola, he neither commended nor 
approved their exploit, but was grieved to think he should 
appeBT unequal tol^orsena^ in point of bpnoar, and that this 
dariog enterprise of the virgins should.make the Romans sus- 
pctctedof uniaijp proceeding. He. took* them, therefore, and 
sent them back to Porsena. Tarquin, ha:ving timelv intelli- 
gence of this, laid an ambuscade for thein, . and attacked their 
convoy. They defended ttiemselves, thoo^ matly inferior 
in number; and Valeria, tiie danghter or P3)licoia, brok^ 
through them as they were engaged, with three servants, who 
conducted her safe to Porsenrs camp. As the skirmish was 
not yet decided, nor the danger over, Aruns, the son oT Por- 
sena, being informed of it, marched up with all speed, put the 
enemy to night, and resigned the Romans. When Porsena saw 
the virgins returned, he demanded which of them was she that 
proposed the design, and set the example. When he under- 
stood that Clcdia nWSs the personi, he treated her with great 
politeness, and commanding one of his, own horses to be 
brought, with very elegant trappings, he niade her a present of 
it Those that say CloBlia was the only one that passed the 
river on horseback, allege this as a praot: Others say no such 
CQiisequence can be drawn* from it, . and that it ,was nothing 
more than a mark of honour to her from the Tuscan king, for 
her bravery. An equestrian statue of her stands in the Vta 
iocra^* where it leads to mount Palatine; yet some will have 
even this to be Valeria's statue, not CJo&lia^s. 

Porsena, thus reconciled to tiie Romans, gave many proofs 
of his greatness of mind. Among the rwt, he ordered the 
Tuscans to carry off nothing but their arms, and to leave their 
camp full of provisions, and many other things of value, for 
we Romans. Hence it is. that even in our times, wheneyer 
there is a sale of goods belonging to the public^ they are cried 

^ Dionymu of Hj^licarnAaius tells lu, in expieM tenii«» that in his txme, 
ukatis, inthe reign of Aiunutas,. there were no temaiiis of thit ftatue» H 
Mving been consumed by fire. 
Vol. I. 2 G 20* 
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firat 9S the goods of Porsena, to eternize- the memory of hU 
generosity. A brazen statue, of rude and antique workman- 
»iipy was also erected to his honour, near the senate»house.* 

After this, the Sabines invading the Roman territory, Mar- 
cus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and Posthumius Tubertus, 
were elected consuls. As every important action was still con- 
ducted by the advice and assistance of Publicola, Marcus gain- 
ed two great battles; in the second of which he killed thir- 
teen thoussmd of the enemy, without the loss of one Roman. 
For this he was not only rewarded with a triumph, but a house 
was built for him at tne public expense on mount Palatine. 
And whereas the doors ot other' houses at that time opened 
inwards, the street door of- that house wa3 made to open out- 
wards, to show by miA an honourable distinction, that he was 
always ready to receive any proposal for the public service.! 
All £he doors in Greece, they tell us, were formerly made to 
open so; which they prove rrom those passages in the come- 
dies, where it is mentioned, that those that went out, knocked 
loud on the inside of the doors first, to give warning to such 
as passed by, or stood before them, lest the doors in opening 
should dash against them. 

The year toUbwing, Publicola was appointed consul the 
fourth time, because a confederacy between the Sabines and 
Latins threatened a war; and at me same time the city was 
oppressed with superstitious terrors on account of the imper- 
fect birljis, and general abortions an^ong the women. Publi- 
cola, having consulted the Sibyl's books upon it, j: offered sa- 
crifice to Pnito, and renewed certain games that had formerly 
been instituted by tiie direction of the JDelphic oracle. When 

*The senate Ukewiie sent an embassy to hhii» with apresent of a throne 
adorned with ivoiy, a sceptre, a crown of eold, and a tnumphal robe. 

f Posthumius had his share in the triumiSi, as well as in the achievements. 

i An unknown woman is said to have cibme to Tarquin with nine volumes 
of oiaclesy written by the Sibyl of Cuma, for which she demanded a very 
connderable price. Tarquin refusing' to purchase them at her rate, she 
burnt three of them, and then asked the same price for the remaining- six. 
Her proposal behi^ rejected with scorn, she burnt three mor^e, and, not- 
withstandinff, still msisted on her first price. Tarquin, surprised at the 
novelty of tne thinr, put the books in the hands of l£e augurs to be exam- 
ined, who ad^rised mn^ to purchase them at ainy rate. Accordingly he did, 
and appointed two persons of distinction, styled Duumoiri, to be f;uaidians 
of them, who locked them up in a vaah under the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, and there they were Kept till they were burnt with the temple it- 
self. These officers, whose number was afterwards increased^oonsolted 
the Sibylline books by direction of the senate, when some dangerous sedi- 
tion was likely to bre^k out, when the Boman armies had been defeated, 
or when any of those prodiflpies i4>peared which Were thou^^t fiital. They 
also presided over the saciinces ana shows, which Ihey appomted to i^>peaae 
the i^imth of heaven. 
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he had revived the city with the pleasing hope that the gods 
were appeased, he prepared to arm a^nst the menaces of 
men; for there appc»rea to he a formidable league and strong 
armament against him. 'Among the Sabines, Appius Clausus 
was a man of an opulent fortune, and remarkable personal 
strenjgth; famed, mbreoyer, for hiisi virtues, and the force of 
his e&quelice. * What is the fate of all ereat men, to be per* 
secuted by envy, was likewise bis; and nis opposing the war, 
gave a handle to malignity to insinuate that he wanted to 
strenethen the Roman power, in-order the more easily to en- 
slave iiis own c6untry. Perceiiang that the populace gave a 
willing ear to these calumnies, and Siat he was become obnox- 
ious to the abettors of the war, he was apprehensive of an 
impeachment; but bein^ powerfully supported by his friends 
ana relations, he bade his enemies aefiance. . This delajred the 
war. Fublicola makine it his business not only to {^t intelli- 
gence of this sedition, but also to encourage and inflame it, 
sent proper persons to A{^iu3,-to tell him,<«-'< That he was 
sensible ne was a man of too much goodness and inte^ity, to 
avenge himself of his countr^en, thoughr greatly injured by 
them, but if he chose, for his security, to come over to the 
Romans, and get out of the way of his enemies, he should 
find such a reception, both in public and private, as was suita- 
ble to his virtue, and the dignity o£ Rome." Appius consi- 
dered this proposal with mat attention, and the necessity of 
his affairs prevailed with him to accept of it He therefore 
persuaded his fnends« and they influenced many others, so that 
five thousand men oi the most peaceable disposition of any 
among the Sabines, with their families, removed with him to 
Rome. Publicola, who was prepared for it, received them in 
the ihost fnendljr and hospitable manner, admitted them to the. 
freedom of the city; and gave them two acres of land a-piece,. 
by the river Anio. To Appius he gave twenty-five acres, and 
a seat in the senate. This laid the foundation of his greatness 
in the republic; and he used the advantage with so much nru- 
denee^ as to rise to the first Tank in pdwer and authority. The 
Claudian fiunily,* descended from him, is as iUustrious as ahy 
in Rome. 

Though the disputes among the Sabines were decided by 
this migration, the demagogues would not sufier them to rest; 
representing it as a matter of great disgrace, if Appius, now 

* There were two fiunilies of the Claudum Rome) one pfttrician, and the 
other plebeian. The fiirt had the surname of Puieher, and the other of 
Mareeuus, In course of tone the patrician family produced twenty-thr^e 
eonmlsy fire diitators, and seven censors, and obtained two trhimphs, and 
^o ontums. The emperor Tlberiiu waa descended of this family. 
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a deserixar and an enemy, t hodd be aUe to olMnict tiirir 
taking vengeanee of the UotnanB, when lie could not preveii- 
it by nis presenee. They.advanced, therefore, with a great 
armj, and encamped near Fidene. Havi^r ordered two 
thousand itien to lie in ambush in the shrubby and hollow 
places before Rome, they appoiBted a few horse at day*break 
to ravage the countiy up to the very eates, and then t» retreat; 
till they drew the enemy into the amDuacade. But Publicola, 
getting information that very day of these particulars fVom de- 
serters, prepared himself acoordingly, and made a disposition 
of his forces. Posthumius Balbua, his. son-in-law, went out 
witli three thousand men, as it bej^ to erow dark, and hav- 
ing, taken possession of ^ summits of the hills under which 
the Sabines had cofnoealed themselves, watched his opportuni- 
ty^ His colleague Lucretius^ with the lightest and most ac- 
tive of the Romans, was appointed to attack the Sabine caval- 
ry, as they were driving off the cattle^ while himself, with the 
rest of the forces, took a large compass, and enclosed the 
enemy's rear. The nloming happened to be very foggy, 
when Po8thumins«-at dawn, with loud shoilta, fell upon the 
ambuscade from tne heights^ Luoretius- charged the horse in 
their retreat, and Publicoia attacked the enemy's camp. The 
Sabines were eatery where worsted and put to the rout As the 
Romans met not with the least resislanoe, the slaughter was 
prodigious. It is clear, that the vain confidence (M the ^- 
bines was the principal cause of their ntin. While one part 
thought the otner was safe,, they did not stand upon their de- 
fence; those in the camp ran towards the corps that was placed 
in ambuscade, while tney, in their turn, endeavoured to re- 
sain the campr. Thus they fell in with each other in f^reat 
disorder, and in mutual want of that assistance which neither 
waa able to give. The Sabines would have been entirely ciit 
off, had not the city of Fidenae been so near, which proved 
an asylum to some, particularly those that fied when ihe camp 
was taken. Such as did not take refuge there, were either 
destroyed or taken prisoners* 

The Romans, though accustomed to ascribe every mat 
event to the interposition of the. gods, gave the credit of this 
victorv solely to the general; and the first thipg the soldiers 
were heard to aay, Was, that Publicoia had put Oie enemy in 
their hands, lame, blind, and almost bound for the slaughter. 
The people were enriched with the plunder and the sale of 
prisoners. As for Publicoia, he' was honoured with a triumph ; 
and having surrendered the administration to the succeeding 
consuls, he died soon after; thus finishing his life in circun>- 
stances esteemed the happiest and most gSorious that man can 
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attain to.^ The people, as if they had done nothinjg to requite 
his merit in his liframe, decreed that his funeral should be 
solemnized at the public charge; and to make it the more 
honourable, evenr one contributed a piece of money called 
Qftadrani. Beaides» the women, out of particular regard to 
his meniory, eontimied^he moamiM for him a whole year. 
By an oirder of the citizens, his body was likewise interred 
within the city, near the place called Vdia, and all his family 
were to have a burying place thone^ At present, indeed, none 
of his descendants are mterred in that eround; they only car- 
ry the corpse, and set it down there, i^en one of the attend- ' 
ants puis a lighted torch under it, which he immediately takes . 
backa^aku Thus fhey claim by that act the ri^ht, but waive 
the pnyileee; for the body is taken away^ and mterred with* 
outthewaOs. ^ 



* Ee «M tlie niott Tiitaoiit dtbei^ one of the gwatasC genenk^ sad the 
t pc^iiltr coofol Borne eyer had. At he had taken moie ore to trana- 
nut hiBTiituea to luajpoateritjr, than to eniich them; and aa^ notwithatanding 
the frugaUty of his ufe, and the great offices he had borne, there was not 
found money enough m hia house to defimj the charges of hk Ibneral, he 
wu buried at the ezpenae of the public His pmaty Sa a cncuinabaioe 
which Plataich diould hatva nentioiiedt beeauaa a faaaU at ^ pubHe 
chvge ^na ^n honoRir aoBBoteat paid tp Utfs acb* 
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SOLON AND PUBLICOLA 



COMPABED. 



Therx is someOiing singular in this panllely and what has 
not occurred to us in any other of the kres we have written, 
that Publicola should exemplify the fnaxims of. Solon, and that 
Solon should proclaim beforehand the happiness pf Pnblicola. 
For the definition of happiness which Solon gave Croesus^ is 
more applicable to Publicola than to Tellus. It is tnie^ he pro- 
nounces Tellus happy on account of his yirtue, his valuable 
children, and glorious death; yet he mentions him not in his 
poems as eminently distinguisned by his virtue, his children, 
• or his employments. For t^ublicola, in his lifetime, attained 
the highest reputation and authoritjr.amone the Romans, by 
means of his virtues; and, after his death, his family was 
reckoned among the most honourable; the houses of the Pub- 
licolas, the Messal^, and Valerii,* illustrious for the space of 
six hundred years,t, still acknowledging him as the fountain 
of their honour. Tellus, like a brave man, keepin? his post, 
and fightins to the last^ fell by the enemy's hand; whereas 
Publicola, sJter having slain his enemies (a much happier cir- 
cumstance than to be slain by them), after seeing his country 
victorious, through his conduct as consul and as general, after 
triumphs and all other marks pf honour, died ttiat death which 
Solon had 90 passionately wished for, and declared so happy, t 
Solon, again, in his answer to Mimnermus, concerning the 
period of human life, thus exclaims: — 

• That u, the other Valerii, mz. the MooBind^ the Cofvkdt the PMi, the 
Lanrd, and the Fiaed. 

t It appeal from thia passage, that Plutarch wrote this life id>oiit the be- 
giniung (tf Trajan'^ re^. 

t Cicero thought this wish of Solon's unsuitable to so wise a Bian, and 
prefened to it that of the poet Enniusy who^ pleasing himaelf witii the 
thought of an immortality on ea^ as a poet, desired to die unhmented. 
Cicero rejoiced in the same prospect as an orator. The pasdon of immor- 
tality is indeed a natural one; but as the chief part of our nappinesi oonsiats 
in the exerdse of the benevolent affections, in giying and receivii^ sincere 
testimonies of regard, the undoubted expressions of that repaid mmt sooth 
the pains of adymg man, and comfort lum with the reflection^ tiiat he hu 
not been wanting in the offices of humam^. 
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Let fiiendflhip's fidtfafhl hetrt attend vay bier, 
He4ve the aad ng-b, and drop the pitymg tear. 

And Publicolahad this felicity; for he was lamented^ not only 
by his friends and relations, but by the whole city; thousanas 
attended his. funeral with tears, with regreL with the deepest 
sorrow; and the Roman matrons mourned for him, as for the 
loss of a son, a brother, or a common parent 
Another wish of Solon's is thus expressed: — 

The flow of riches though deair^d. 
Life's real goods, if well ao({i]ir*d, 
Unjusfly let me never |[ain» 
Lest vengeance follow m their train. • 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed his riches ho- 
nourably, for he was a generous benefactor to the poor; so that 
if Solon was the wisest, Publicola was the happiest of human 
kind. What the former had wished for as the greatest and 
most desirable of blessings, the latter actually possessed, and 
continued to enjoy. 

Thus Solon cud honour to Publicola^ and he to Solon in his 
turn; for he considered him as the most excellent pattern that 
could be proposed, in regulating a democracy; ana, like him, 
layins aside the pride ofpower, he rendered it eentie and ac- 
ceptable to all. He also made use of several of Solon's laws; 
for he empowered the people to elect their own magistrates, 
and left an appeal to them from the sentence of other courts, 
as the Athenian lawgiver* had done, lie did not, indeed, 
with Solon, create a new senate.* but he almpst doubled the 
number of £hat which he found m being. 

His reason for appointing quseators or treasurers was, that if 
the consul was a worthy man, he might have leisure to attend 
to greater afiairs; if unworthy, that he might not have greater 
opportunities of injustice, when both the government and trea- 
sury were under his direction.* 

Fublicola's aversion to tyrants was stronger than that of So- 
lon; for the latter made every attempt to set up arbitrary pow- 
er punishable by law; but the former made it death wifliout 
the formality of trial. Solon, indeed, justly and reasonably 
plumes himself upon refusing absolute power, when both the 

* B^ 0it7jif we -apprehend that Plutarch here rather means the senate or 
council a£fbur hundred, than the council of areopagu§. The fiur hundred 
had the pnor cog^uice of aU that was to come herore the people, and no- 
thing^ could be proposed to the general assembly tUl dig[eBted by them; so 
that, as ftr as he was able, he provided against a thirst of arbitcarf power in 
the rich» and a desire of licentious freedom in the commons; the areopagus 
being a check upon the former, as the senate was a eurb upon the latter. 
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state of sJairs and the iAdinatioiia of the peopk would have 
rea<Uly admitted it; and yet it was no less glorious for Poblico- 
la^ when, finding the consular authoritj^ too despotic, he render- 
ed it milder and more popular, and did not stretch it so far as 
he might have done. Thait tiiis was the best method of go- 
verning, Solon seems to have been sensible before hiin^ when 
he says of a republic: — 

The rauMBor fltiietij nor too loosely bol^ 
And safe the car of dippeiy power you guide. 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, and was, in- 
deed, the most eiectual way to support the liberty of the peo- 
' pie; for laws intended to establish an equality would be of no 
avail, while the poor were deprived of the benefit of that equa- 
lity by their debts. Where they seemed most to exercise their 
liberty, in offices, in debates, and in deciding causes, there 
they were most enslaved to the rich, and entirely under their 
control. What is more considerable in this case is, that, 
thou^ the cancelling of debts generally produces seditions, 
Solon seasonjibly applied it, as a strong, though hazardous 
medicine, to remove the sedition then existing. The mea- 
sure, too, lost its infamous and obnoxious nature, when made 
use of by a man of Solon's probity and character. 

If we consider the whole admimstration of each. Solon's was 
more illustrious at first He was an original, and followed no 
example; besides, by himself, without a colleague, he effected 
many great thinp (or the public advantage. But Publicola's 
fortune was more to be admired at last; for Solon lived to see 
his own establishment overturned, whereas that of Publicola 
preserved the state in good order to the time of the civil wars. 
And no wonder; since the former, as soon as he had enacted 
his laws, left them inscribed on tables of wood, without any one 
to support their authority, and departed from Athens; whilst 
the latter, remaining at Kome, and continuing in tiie magis- 
tTBcyj thoroughly established and secured the commonwealth. 

Solon was sensible of the ambitious designs of Pisistratus, 
and desirous to prevent their being put in execution; but he 
miscarried in the attempt, and saw a tyrant set up. On the 
other handj Publicola demolished kingly power, when it had 
been established for some ages, and was at a formidable height 
He was eaualled by Solon in virtue and patriotism, but he nad 
power ana good fcniiune to second his virtue, which the other 
wanted. 

As to warlike exploits,, there is a considerable difference; for 
Daimachus Plataeensis does not even attribute that enterprise 
against the Megarensiansto Solon, as we have done; whereas 
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Puhlicola,. in msmy great battles, performed the duty both of 
a general and a priyate soldier. . ^ 

Again; if we compare their conduct in civil affairs, we shall 
find that Solon, only acting a part* as it were, and under the 
form of a maniac, went out to speak concerning the recovery 
of Salamis. Bat Publicola, in Uie j[ace of the greatest danger, 
ro^e up against Tarqain, detected the plot,, prevented the es- 
cape of the vil^ conspirators, had them puiiisned; apd not only 
excluded Jlie tvrants from the city, but cut up tlieir hojpes by 
the roots. If.ne was thus vigorous in prosecuting a0airs that 
required sj^iritj resolution, and open force, be was still more 
successftil m negotiation ^and the gentle arts of persuasuon; 
for, W his address, be gained Porsena, whpse ppwer wa&.so 
formiaable, th^ he could not^ be quelled by dint of arms^and 
made him a friend to Rome. 

But hen^ perhi4)8^ some will object, that Solon recovered 
Salamis, when the A^enians had given it iip;^ wbereias Publi- 
cola surrendered lands that ^ Romans were in possession of. 
Our judgment of actions, however^ should be formed accord- 
ing to the respective times and postures of. altiurs. . Aii able 
ponlieian, to manage all for the ^t, varies his conduct as the 
present oc&sion reqxiifes; often quits a part, to save the whole ; 
and, by yielding in small matters, secures considerable advan- 
tages. . Thus Publicola, by givii^ up what the Romans had 
lately usurped, saved all that was really their own: and at a 
time when they found it difficult to defend their city, gained 
for them the possession of the besieger's camp. In effect^ by 
referring his cause to the arbitration of the enemy, he gam^d' 
hia point, and with that,'all the advantages he could have pro- 
posed to himself by a victcnrv; for Porsena put an end to the 
war, and left the Eomans all the provision he had made for 
oairying it on, induced by that impres^on of their virtue and 
honour, whieh he had received from Publicola. 
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UPE OF THEMISTOCLES. 



TriB family of Themlstdcles was too ^bscure to raise him to 
distinction. He vfBS the son of Neodes, an inferior citizen^! 
Athens, of the ward of Phrear. and the tribe of Leontis. By 
his mother's side, he is said to have beeta illegitimate,* accord- 
ing to the following verses: — . . 

Though bomiii Thrace, Ahrotonon iny piaie. 
My 8oit enrols xne in the hsts of fame. 
The gieat Themistocles. 

Yet Phanias writes^ that the n^other of Themistocles was of 
Caria. not of Thrace, and that her name was not Xbrotonon, 
but Euterpe. Neantiies mentiotis Halicarnassus as the city to 
which she belonged.' But be that as it may, when all the lUe- 

Sitimate youth assembled at Cynosairges* in the wrestling ring 
edicatea to Hercules, without the gates, which was appoint- 
ed for that purpdse^ because Hercules himself wa^ not "alto- 
gether of divine extraction, but had a liiortal for^his mother; 
Themistocles found means to persuade some of the youUe no- 
blemen to g6 to Cynosai^s, and take their exercise with him. 
This was an ingenious contrivance to take away the distinc- 
tion between the illegitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, 
whose parents were both Athenians. It is plain, however, 
that he was related to the house of the liycomedaBjt for Si- 
monides informs us, that when a chapel^ of that family in the 
ward of Phyle, Where the mysteries of Ceres used to be (jefe- 
brated, was. burnt down by the barbarians, Themistocles re- 
built ity and adorned it with pictures. . . 

: It appears, that when a boy, he was full of spirit and fire, 
quick 01 apprehension, naturally inclined to bold attempts, and 
likely to make a great st^te^man. His hours of leisure and 

* It was a law at Athens, thateveiy dtizeA who liad a foreigner to his mo- 
tiier, should be df^emed a bastard, though, bom in wedlock, and should con- 
<eaaently be incapable of inheritinjg^ his &ther's estate. 

f T^ Lycomedae were a family in Athens, wIiq (according' to Pansanias) 
had the cate o[ the sacrifices offered to Ceres; and in that Chapel Which 
Theseus rebuilt, initiations and oither mysteries were celebrated. 
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vacation he spent not, like other boys, in idleness and pkr ; 
bat he was alwavs inventipg and composing declamations; tne 
subjects of whicn were either the impeachment or defence of 
some of his school-felldws; so that his master would often say', 
<< Boy, you will be nothing common .or indifferent; Jrou will 
either be a *bles8ing or a curse to the community." As for 
moral philosophy, and the polite arts^ he learned them but 
slowly, and t^ith little satisfaction; but. instructions in politi- 
cal knowled^, and the administration of Aublic affairs, ne re- 
ceived with an attention aboye his years, Dec&use they suited 
his geniusv When, therefore^ he was laughed dt, long after, 
in company where free scopenyas eiven to raillery, by persons 
who passed as more aiscomplished in what was called genteel 
breemng, he was obliged to answer them with some asperity: 
*' 'Tis true I tfever learned how to tune a harp, or play upjon 
a lute, but IIluow how to raise a small and inconsiderable city 
to elory and greatness.'^ > 

S(esmibrbtus, indeed, informtsus, that Themistooles studiied 
natural philosophy both under Anaxagoras and Melissus. But 
in this ne errs against chronology;* tor when Perides, who 
was much younger than Themistbcles, besieged Samos, Melis- 
sus defended it, and Anaxagoras lived with Ferides. Those 
seem td deserve moi*e attention, who sa^ that Themistocles 
was a follower of MnesipMhis the Phrearisln; who was, neither 
-orator nor natural philosopher, but a pftxifessor of what was 
then called wisdom,f whien consisted m a knowled^ of the 
arts of government, and the practical part of political pru- 
dence. This was a sect fonnea upon the principles of Solon, :( 
and descending in succession frpm htm; bi^: when the scic^nipe 
of government came to be mixe4 with forensic arts, and pass- 
ed from action to mere words, its p^fessors, instead of isagei^, 
were. called Sophists. § Themistocles, however, was conver- 

* Anazagons was bom in the first year of the 70th Olvmpi^; Themisto- 
des won & battle of Salanus the first year of the 75th Olympiad; and Mc- 
liasus defended 8amo» against Pericles the Jfist year of the B4th Olympiad. 
Themifltoclesy therefore, could neither study under Anaxagoras, who was 
only twenty years old when that general gained the battle of Ssdamisj nor 
yet under Mefisnis, ^ho did not beg^n td flourish 'tiH tbirtf-siz years after 
that battle. 

j* Hie fint sages were in reality great politicians, who «iye rules and pre- . 
cepts for Hkt goveminent of conunimities. Thales was the first who .carried 
his SDecukdoM into physics. 

i Doling the space of about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty years: 

^The Soplusta were riither rhetoricians than philosophers, skilled in 
wosds^ but superfidal in knowledge, as Diogenes Laertius ihforrtis us. Pro* 
tsgotasy ^o flourished about the B4th Olympiad, a little before the birth 
orPlato^ waa the first who had the appellation of Sophist, But Socrates, 
who wsis more conversant in morality tnah in politics, phyncs, or rtietoric, 
and who was desirous to improve the world rather in practice than in theo- 
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Bant in |9ublie busineM^ when he attended the leetnm of 
Mnesiphilus. 

In the first sallies of youth, he was irrc^idar. and unsdeadyi 
as he followed his own. disposition, without any manl re- 
straints. He lived in extremes, and those extremes were of- 
ten of the wont kind^* But he seemed to apologize for this 
afterwards, when he observed, that — ''The wildest ooUs make 
the best hprses, when they come to be prapesAj broke and 
managed." Tl^ stories, however, which some tdl as, of his 
&dier disinheriting him, and his mother layine violent hands 
ujfon hersetf, because she could ndt bear the &ought8'Of her 
son's in&my, seem to be quite .fictitious. Others, on ihe con- 
trary, say, that his father, to dissuade him from acceptiiig any 
public employment, showed hini some old galleys that lay 
worn out and n^ected on the sea-shore, just as the populace 
n^lect. their leaders, when they have no ftrther service for 
them. . . . 

Themistoeles had an early and violent inclination for public 
business, and i/ras so stronny smitten wi£h the love of glory, 
with an ambition of the himest' station, that .he involved him- 
self ii^ trouUesome quacreTs with persons of the first rank and 
ioftuence in the state, particularly with Axistides, the son of 
Lysimachus,. who always opposed him. Their enmity began 
earl3F, but.^the cause, as AxustOn thephflosopker relates, was 
no^ng more .than, tn^ir regiard for Stesileus of Te»s. After 
this^ their ^disputes continued iJx>ut. public a&iiiai; aiul the dis- 
similarity of their lives and manners naturally added 4a it 
Aristides was of a mild temper, and^iEreat probity. He 
managjed the concerns of ^vernment wiSi inflexible justice, 
npt with a view to ingratiate himiielf with the people, or to 
promote his own glory, but solely for the advantage and safe^ 
of the state. He was therefore necessarily obliged to oppose 
Themistoeles, and to prevent his promotion,^bacause he fire- 
quentiy put uie people upon unwarrantable enterprisiM, and 
was ambitious of introducing great innovations. Indeed, 
Themistoeles was so carried away ^with tlie love cS glory, so 
i)nmoderattiy desirous! of disthiguishing himself by some sreat 
action, that, thoij^h he was very young if^ien uie battte of 

2, ttodesUy took tt&ie naaie oT PhthBophmt v^, a hoar ofvfUdom, and not 
atc^Sopnoet\,e.aaageortri9efnarL 

* Idomeneufl Mva, that one motning^ Thenuitoclei hanMned four MitA 
c^^utezans in a cnaiiot, and made them draw him .acxois the Ceiu]iloii% in 
the mg^ of all the people who weie there assembled; and that^ a lime 
when the Athenians were perfect strans^vs to debauoheiy^ either in wine 
or women. But i^that vice was then so HtUe known in Athens, how oouki 
there be found four prostitutes iiiqMident enough to be ea^KMod in that i 
ner? 
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Maradioii was fisuf^ and when the eenerdsbip of Miltiadeft 
wBfl ev^ where extolled, yet even men he was observed to 
keep* mack alone, t6 be very pensiye, to watch whole nights, 
jand not to attend tiie usual entertainments. When he was 
asked the reason by his fHends^ who wondered at the change, 
he said, — <* The trophies of Miltiades would not sufier him to 
sleep. ^* While others imagined the defeat of the Persians at 
Marathon had put an end to the war« he considered it as die 
' beginning of greater couni<^;* and^ tor the benefit of Greece^ 
he was arways preparing himsdf and the Athenians against 
those eonfliets, becanse he foresaw them at a distance, t^ 

And^ in the first pllaee, whereas tiie Atiienians had used to 
share tne rerenue at the silver^mines of L^orium ambns ttiem- 
selves, he aldne had the eouraee to make a! motion to me peo- 
ple, that tiiey should divide Siem in that manner no loii^f, 
but baild with them amimber of galleys, to be employed xp^ a 
war agaixistthe ^ginete, who thfeamadea considerable figure 
in Greece, and,, bmmeans of their numerous na:vy, were nias- 
te» of the sea. : fiy seasonkbly stirring np thereisentment and 
MMdatioit of his cou&tr3rmen against mese islanders^t he the 
more easily m^eiraifed with them to provide themselves with 
8hq[»^ than if he had displayed the terrors oM>arius and the 
Persiaiis, who were at a greker distance, and of whose comine 
they faacL no gresi apprehensiohsu Widi thismonev'a hundred 
eallevs, with Iteee oanks of oars^ were built, whicn afterwards 
KMight against Xerxes. From this step he proceeded to others, 
in order lo dnuw.thie attention of the Athenians to maritime 
afldrs, and tO/ convince them, that though by ^land they were 
not dne to cope ^tvith their neidlibdurs, y^t with a naval force 
they mi^ not only repel the iMUPbariajis, but hold all Greece 
la strbiectioii. Thus of good land forces, as Plato says, he 
Blade them m^ariners and seamen, and brought upon himself 

* Be did not qiiestion but Darius would at len^ pei^peive^ that the only 
way to deal ivitlk the Oseeka, was to attack them vi^poroualy by aiea, where 
tiic^ could niake the least omoaitum. 

\ The two poneiiMd quaJ^ficatioiis of % geiien]» are a quick agd oompi^- 
hensive view «f what is to be done lipon any piesent emergency, and a liap- 
py ftnreaght of what is to come. Themistocles possessed Doth these jquali- 
Ications m ajjveat degree. With respect to &e latter, T|iucydides gives 
kua tfos eakwnuB, vn wjuKrof ts ^mmmivK «fim vuuuvnt* 

% Pkitivch A this pbce follows Hcro^otuft ' But Thucydides is egress, 
that lliemtitocles svailed himaelf of both these arguments, tile apprehenaicms 
which the Athenians werennder of the return ofthe Peraiana, aswell as Uie 
war agjvnst the JEgineta^. Jnd^ he cduldl not neglect so powerful an in- 
daceme'nt to streiu^ea themaelses at sea, since, according to piat(^ ac- 
c<VB]tjB were daily fought of the fonnidable preparations of Darius; and up* 
on his death, it j^pean that Xerxes inherited all hia Other's rancour against 
theGreeka. . 

at* 
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the aspersion of taking from his countrTmen tiie spear and the 
shield, and sending them to the bench and the oar. Stesim- 
brotus writes, that Themistocles effected this in spite of the 
opposition of Miltiades. < Whether by this proceeding he cor- 
rupted the simplicity of the Athenian constitution, is a specu- 
lation not proner to be indulged here; but that the Gteeks 
ov^ed their safety to these naval applications, and that those 
ships re-established the city of Athens after it had been de- 
stroyed, (to omit other proofs) Xerxes himself is a sufficient 
witness: for, after his defeat at sea, he was no longer able to 
make head against the Athenians, though his land foroes re- 
mained entire; and it seems to me, that ne left Mardonius ra- 
ther to prevent a pursuit than vrith any hope of his bringing 
Greece mto subjection. 

Some authors write, that Themistooles was intent upon the 
acouisition of money, with a view to spend it profus|eIy j and, 
indeed, for his frequent sacrifices, and the splendid manner in 
which he entertsiined strangers, he had neea of a large supply. 
Yet others, oit the contrary, accuse him of meanness and aUen- 
tion to tfines, and say, he even sold presents that were made 
him for his table. . Nay*, when he begged « colt of Philides, 
who was a breeder of horses, and was refused, he threatened, 
^* he would soon make a Trojan horse of his house;" enigma- 
tically hinting, that he would raise up troubles and impeach- 
ments against him from some of his own £imily. 

In anibition, however, he had no equal; for when he was 
yet young, and but little known, he prevailed upon Epicles of 
bermiond, a performer upon Uie lyre, .much yaluea by the 
Athenians, to practise at nishouj^e^ hoping by this means to 
draw a great number of people thither. And whmi he went to 
the Olympic games, he endeavoured to equal or exceed Cimon, 
in the elegance of his table, the splendour of his pavilions, and 
other expenses of his train. These things, however,^ were not 
agreeable to tiie Greeks: they looked upon them as suitable to 
a young man of a noble family; but when an obscure person 
set himself up so much above his fortune, he gained nothine 
by it but the imputation of vanity. He exhibited a tragedy, . 
too, at his own expense,^ and gained the p^i2e witlji his tra^ 
dians, at a time when those entertainpients were pursued with 
great avidity and emulation. In memory of his success, he put 
up this inscription: — '^Themistocles, tnePhrearian exhibited 

* Tn^fedy at thiamine was just anived at perfection: and so mat a taste 
hsd the Atheiuani for diis kind of enteMainment, that the principal persons 
in the C(Anm6n wealth could not oblige them more» than b^ ezhibitiiig' me best 
tragedy with the most elemit decorations. Public pnzes were appointed 
for those that* excelled' in this respect; and it was matter of gteat emnlation. 
to gain them. 
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die tragedy, Phrynichus copriposed it,* Adamantus presided," 
This gained him popularity j and whslt added to it was, his 
charging his memory with the names of the citizens; so that 
he readily called each by his own. He was an impartial 
judge, too, in the causes that were brought before him; and 
Simonides of Ceost making an unreasonable request to him 
when arehanjt be answered:—" Neither would you be a good 
poet, if you transgressed the rules of harmony; nor I a eood 
magistrate, if I'granted your petition contrary to law.'.' Aiio- 
ther time he raUied Simonides for ^^his absufdity in abusing 
the Coi^inthians, who inhabited, so elegant a citv; and hay- 
ing his own picture drawn, when he had so ill-tavoured an 
aspect" 

At length, having attained to^a great height of power and 
popularity, his faction prevailed? and he procured .the banish* 
ment of Aristides by what is called the, 09/ractf^.§ 
,^ The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, the Athe- 
nians considered wno ^oukI be their general; and many (we 
are told) thinking the commission dangerous, declined it 
But Epicydes, the son of Euphemided^ a man of more elo- 
(]uence than courage, and capable withal of. being bribed, so- 
hcited it, and was likely to be chosen. Themistocles, fearine 
the consequence WQuld oe fatal to t^e public, if the choice fell 

• Phrynichuft'WM the disciple of Thespis, who wa» esteemed the inventDr 
of tmgedj. He was the first that bvoi^^ht female acton upon the stage. 
His chief plays w^re Actaeon, Alcestiii» and the Danaldes. JEschyius wiis 
his contemporuy. . ' * 

t SiiiMinides cel^bmted the battles of Mtfsthon and Salamis in his poems; 
ana was the author of seven! odes and elejries: some of wl^ich axe still ex- 
tant and well known. He was much in the &vour of PauSamas, kinp of Spar- 
ta, and of Hiero, king of Sicily. Plato nad so hi^fa an opimon of his merits 
that he gave him the epithet of dimne. He died m the first year of the 78th 
Olympii^y at almost ninety yean of Sge^ so that he was very near founcore 
when he described the, battle or Salamis. 

t The former translator >enden avn vr^fvniyibnntf when be was commander 
of the armyt which iB indeed the sense oif it a little below, but not here. 
Plutarch uses the word frftimiyct icrprwior^ which is' almost synonymous tp 
arehen. And in this passage he so ezplaiiis it himself^ Nor thowdlhe a 
goodar^an, kc, - 

^ It is not certain by whom the Qttrofiiam was introduced: some say, bj 
Pi^stntus, or rather by his sons; others, by. Clisthenes; and othen^ miike it 
u ancient as the time of Theseus* By this, men, who became powerful 
inch a degree^ as to threaten the state with^dangjer* were banisned for ten 
years; and they were to quit. the Athenian territories in ten days. The me- 
thod of it was thisc every citizen took a piece of aJ>roken pot. or shell, on 
which he wrote the name bf the person he would have banished. This 
done, ^e magistrates counted the shells ; and, if they amounted to 6000, 
•OTted them; and the man whose name was found on tiie greatest number 
of shells, was of course exiled for ten years; 
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upon Eficjdeay prevailed upon him by pecttniaty coQsider»- 
tions to drop^ his pretensions. 

His behariour ^s also commended with respect to the inter- 
preter who came with thp kine of Persia's ambassadors that 
Were sent to -demand eaith and water.* By a decree of the 
people^ he put him to deaths for presuming to make use of the 
Greek language to express the demands of the barbarians. 
To jibis we mayadd his proceedings in the afiidr of Arthmius 
the Zelite;t who, at his motion^ was declalred infamous, with 
■his children and all his posterity, for bringing Persian gold 
into Greece. But that which redounded mOst of all to his ho^ 
nour was his putting an end to the Grecian wars, teconcilii^ 
the several states to each other, and persuading them to la^ 
aside their animosities during die war with Persia. In this 
he is said to have b^n inueh assisted by Chileus the Arcadian. 
•As soon as he had taken the command upon him^ he endea* 
. Vpured to persuade the people to ouit.the city, to embark on 
board their ships, and to meet the Wl^ans at ail great a disv 
tanee from Greece as possible. But many opposing it, he 
m^ched at the head of a great army,, together with tfie llace- 
dflemonians, to Tempe. intending to covl&r Thessaly, which 
had not as yet declared for the Persians. : When iie returned 
without effecting any thing, the Thessalians having wibniced 
the kiufs's party, andsall tlie country, as far as Boeotia, foQow- 
ing their example, the Atheni)Ems were more willing to heark- 
en to his proposal to fight the enemy at sea, and aem jiiili with 
a fleet to ffiiard the straits of Artemisium. t 
. When the fliBets of the several states were Joined^ and the 
mtjjority were of obinion, that Euryfoii^es should have the 
chief command, ana with his Laceo^mbnians begin the en- 
gagement, the Athenians, who had a greater niimSer of ships 
than all the rest united,§ thou^t it an indignily to part with 

^ tlut WM a demand of adbmiflrion. But Herodotna aannes m, ijiat 
Xenet did not lend such an embaafy to the Atheniana: the ambataadora of 
his ftther Baiiua vere txeated widi great indignity when thd^ made that de- 
mandtfbr the Atheniana threw them hxto a ditch, and tdd t&em^ J%trtwa9 
earth tmdwater enoatA. 

' t AfthmiuawaaofZde, atownin Aria MSnor, but settled at Aihena.' He 
was not only decbked infbnotu for bfinging inPendan gold, and endesTour- 
ing to eomipt with it some of the ^rmcipal Athenians^ bat baaiahed by 
sound of trumpet Yidt JBMhkL Orat. eont- CietiphtfrL 

^ At the Mtne time that the Greeks thought of defending the pass of 
Theimopylx by knd; they sent i fleet to hinder ti^e passaged the Peraan 
navy through the stnits of Euboeay #hich fleet rendezvoused at Arteinishnn. 

§ Herodotus tells us, in the beginmng of his eighth book, that the Athe- 
nians furmshed 13r vessels, and ttmt the whole complement of the rtstof. 
the Greeks amounted to no more thmn 151; of which twenty belonged like- 
wise to the Athenians, who had lent them to ^t Chalcidians. 
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(Ike pinibt of honoor. . Bat Thenufltodesy peroehrittg the dan* 

f»r of any dimgnDemtent at that time^ ^ve up the command to 
urybiMoa* and satisfied the Athemana, by rqureaentin^. to 
them> thaty if they behaved like men in that war^ the Grecians 
would vblisintmly yidd them the superiority for the future. 
Tohim^ tfaerefoipe, Greece seems to owe her preservation and 
the Athenians, in particular^ the distinguished ^ory ot sur- 
passing their enemies in valour, and their allies in moderation. 
The Peanriaa fleet coming tip to Aphete, Euiybiades was 
astonished at such an appearance of diips, particiilarly when he 
w«^ informed that there were two hunmd more' sailing round 
Sciathus. He, therefore, was desirous, without loss of time, 
to draw nearer to. Greece, and to keep. dose to &e Pdopon* 
nesian coast, where he mieht have an itrmT occasionally to 
assist the fleet; fbr he considered the naval idrce of the Per- 
sians as invincible. Upon fliis the lEubooans, apprejiensive 
that tii6 Greeks would forsake tbein, sent I^eUten, to negoti- 
ate privately with lliemistodes, fAd to tifl^.hun a large sum 
of mono jr. He took the money, and Mve it (as Hen^otus 
writes) to Eurybiades.^ Finding' hima% most opposed in his 
designs by Axy^faiteles, eitptUn of the soettd gtdle^y^ who had 
not mone]^ to pay his fnen, and, Iherefbie, intended immedi- 
ately to withdraw, he se incoised bis countrymen ajgainst him: 
that ^ley went in ^ tumultuous manner on board his ship, and 
took from him what he had provided' Jbr Ins snp^. i^jrchi- 
telesy beinc much provoked at this insult, Themistodes sent 
him, in a chest, a quanti^ of provisions, and at the bottom of 
it a talent of silver, and desired him to refresh himself that 
evening, and to satisfy his Crew in the morning, ptiierwise he 
would accuse him to uie Athenians, of having received a* bribe 
from the enemy, lliis particular is mentioned by Phanias 
the Lesbian 
Throu^ the several engagementBt with the Persian fleet in 

* Aceovfiiiff to Haodotai^ tbe sflair was thasj-- 
ablte to preml wHh Kutylriades to remiki en tlieir coMt till ibey ooidd cuw 
Ty off thdr wires and ttuldnn, t^dretsed themselfee to T)ieinttocles, and 
iiiade.him«pmaitoftlMr|^t»^^ He took Uie noneTf nd wlitli five ta. 
lents bribed BurfbndM. Aen AdiMawt]ttittl^€oiiBitiiiaii»bttn|^Uwoi4y 
cQiiiinanderwboiiUHledoawcigbiqrMiobory Themiftoelei went on board 
him, andtoklUmiaitww«idi^«-^'iditta«»UnU| youfhannotabandon.uib 
tel wmgiyeyotta4nw«terjpKieatlbrdoii^youv^^^ the king of 

tiie Medef would- sead^^ foodeaefUnn^Oie •Uietf''' which he petfoEmed, 
by aendmg him three tttentt on boerd. Tbiis he dad what the Bubceans te- 
queited, and lAved tweutjbtwotidentt for hiniMilf. 

. t The^jovfifitf galklf wm that which the Atheniani aent eveiy yen to De* 
Km. wHh ttcrificeaftr ApoHot Midtjbey pretend it.wM tbesame in which 
llieseiis carried the tribute to Ctete. . - 

# They came to three aeveral engagemcntg withla three dff^ In the htat 

Vol- I. 2 I 
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the straifs of Euboea were not decisive^ yet the^ were of great * 
advantage to the Greeks, who learned, by experience, that nei- 
ther the number of ships, nor thebeauty and splendour of their 
ornaments, nor the vaunting shouts and songs of the barbari- 
ans, have ahy thing dreadful in them to men that know how 
to fight hand to hand, and are determined to behave gallantly. 
These things they were taught to despise, when they ^came to 
dose action, and grappled with tiie foe. In this caite Pindar^s 
sentiments appear just, when he sajrs of the fight at Artemi- 
sium,-** ' 

?Tw9B then tliat Athens the foundations laid . 
Of liberty's fair structure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is'the commencement of victory. 

Artemisium is a maritime place of Eubcea, to the noilh of 
Hestiaea. Over a^nst it lies Oli^on, in the territmy that 
formerly was subject to PhUoctetes, where there is a small 
temple df Diana of the East^ in the midJst of a grove. The 
temple is encircled with pillars of white stone, which, when 
nibbed with the hand, has both the col6ur and smell of safiron. 
On one of the pillara are inscribejl the following verses: — 

When on these sets the sons of Athens conquier'd 
Hie yariqus powers of Asia, pateful here 
They reared this temple to Diana. . ' ' 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where there 
is a large heap of sand, which,. if aug into, shows towards the 
bottom a blacK dust like ashes, as if some fire had been there; 
and this is supposed to have been that in which the wrecks of 
the ships, ana the bodies of the dead, were burnt . 

The* news ^f wtiat had 'happened at Thermopylae being 
broueht to ArtemiSsium,* when tne confederates were informed 
that Leonidas was slain there, and Xerxes mast^ of the pas- 
sages.by land, they sailed back to Greece; and die Athenians, 
elated with their late distineuished valour, brought up the. 
rear. * As Themistocles sailed along the coasts, wherever he 
saw any hstrbours or places proper for the enemy's ships to 

of which Cliitessy the fittfaer of Aleibiiudes, performed wondeni He had, tt 
his own' expense, fitted out a diip which earned two hundred men. 

^ The last engagement at Theitaopylx, wherein Xerxes forced the passes 
of the mountahiSy oy the defeat of l&e Lacedannonians, Thespians, ana Th(>< 
bans, who had been left to gusfd them, happened on the same day with the 
battle at Artenushmi; and the news of it was brought to Themistoeles by an 
Athenian called Abromchus. Though the action «t Theimopylx had not sn 
immediate relation to Themistocles, vet it would have' tenaed more to the 
gloiy of that general, if PMtaich had taken greater notice of it; ance the 
advantsge gained there by Xerxes, opened Greece to him, and rendered 
him much more formidable. Thermopylx is well known to be a nsnow pais 
in the monntains near the Buripus. 
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put 10 at, he took fluph stones as. he happened to find, or caused 
to be brought thither for that purpose, and set them up in the 
ports and. watering places, with tne following inscription en- 
graved in lar^ characters, and addressed to the lonians: — 
^^ Let the lonians, if it be possible, come over to the Greeks, 
from whom they are descended, and who now risk their lives 
for tboir liberty. If this be impracticable, let them^ at lieast, 
perplex the barbarians, and put them in disorder ip time pt 
action. By this he hoped eittier to bring the lonians over to 
his side, or to sow discord among them, by causing them to 
be suspected by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris, down to Phocis, 
and was burning and aestroying the Phocian cities,, yet the 
Greeks sent them no succours. And, notwithstanding all the 
entreaties the Athenians could ui^e^ to prevail with the confe- 
derates to repair with them, into Bosotia, and cover the fron- 
tiers of Attica, ad the^ had sent, a fleet to. Artemisiuni to serve 
the coiQnfion cause, no one gave ear to their request AU eyes 
were turned upon Peloponnesus, and all were, determined to 
collect their X forces within the iathmusy^hnd to-^ build a wall 
across it from sea to sea. The Athenians were greatl^r incens- 
ed to see themselve&thus betrayed, and, at the same time, de- 
jected and discouraged at so eenefal a defection. They alone 
could not think of givine batue to so prodigious an army. To 
quit the city, and embark on board their snips, was the only 
expedient ^t present: and this the generality wereyery unwil- 
ling to hearken to, as they could neither have any gpreat.ambi- 
tion for victory, 4ior id'eai of safety, .when they had left the 
temples of their gods, and the monuments of their ancestors. 

ThemistQcles, perceiving thstt he could not, b^ the fol*ce'of 
human reason, prevail wim the multitude,* set his machinery 
to work as a poet would do in a tragedy, and had recourse to 
prodigies ana oracles. The prodigy he* availed himself of, 
was the disappearing of the. dragon of. Minerva, which, at that 
time, quitted the holy place; and the priests, finding the daily 
offerings set before it untouched, gave it out amons the peo- 
ple, at the suggestion of Themistocles, that the goddess had 
forsaken the city, and that she offered to conduct them to sea. 
Moreover, by way of explaining ta the people an oracle then 
receivedyt he told them, that hy t/oooden ivaaa^ there could not 
' ' ■ . • • ■ ' ' 

* GTe pteyailed so effectoaJly at Unit^ that the Atheoians atoned Cjrrisilus, an 
oicator, who Tehemently opposed him; and.arged all the common topidl^ 
love to the place of one's births and the affection to wives and helpless in- 
fimts. The women, too» to show how fiur they were from des^ng that the 
cause of Oteece dunild saffer fof them, stoned his wife, 

-}- This was the second oracle which the Athenian deptlties received from 
Anstonice, priestesft of Apollo. Many were of opinion, that, by the walls of 
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poflsiUjrkeanjthiiig meant lull stiips;mi ytatApQlltoy] 
cdfiag Sibmi9 ilNfin^ ii«t tianidktfmd uijfi r im HUe, »mmep- 
I7* signified, bf flueh an etHtiiet, that it woidd be pitNfcietiTe 
. of some great adTanli^ vo Greeee; H» eouaeib preTaSedy 
and he proposed a deme^ that fliecity shoidd be left tx> Ihe 
proteetioft of Bfinerva,* the totdary gciddess of the Athenians; 
that the yoang men should gs- en- board the ships; and that 
every one should proTid^, as wdl as he possibly eoidd, fbr the 
safety of the children, the wotnedf antltheslsfes. 

When fliis deeree was made^ most of Ae Athenians remoY- 
ed their pM^r^nls and wives to Trcezene^t where the^ were re* 
oeived with a generons hospitality. The Troezenians came 
lo a resolution, to niaintam4hem at the public expense; for 
which purpose ther allowed eadi of them twosMra day; they 
permitted the chndreti to gaiAer fmit whererer they please^, 
«nd provided for their educatiott, by paying^eir tutonk This 
order was procured by Nio^ras. 

As the treasury of Adiens Was. then bjat low, Aristotle in- 
forms us that &e eourt oSJ ir edpa g ut distributed to every man, 
who took part in the expedition, eu^t drachmMi which was 
the Principal mebns of mamtinrthe fleet. But Clidemus 
ascribes this also to a stratagem^ otThemistodes; forhe tells us, 
that when the Athenians weM down to tffc^'harbour of Piraeus, 
the JSfgiB was lost £r6m the statue of Minerva^ and Themisto- 
des, as he ransacked every thing,, under pitetenee df searching 
for it, found large sums of ^ money hM among the hagga^ 
which he applied to therpubKcufle;j9ndoutof it all necessaries 
W^^ {vovCoed for the fleet 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very affect- 
ing scene. What pity! miat admiration of the firmness of 
those ipen, who^ senmnc their parents |uid famSies to a dis- 
tant place, unmovedjwitn their cries, ttieir tears^ or embraces, 
had the fortitude to leave the city, and embark for Mamis! 
What greatly heightened &e distress, #a8 the number of citi- 

wood which she adio^ed them to have recouiae to, mi neant the catadd, 
becwue it wu ptlinded; but othen thou^t it could intend nothing but 
8hi|M. The nMintMnera of the former opinion utved taguMt aich as anp- 
portBd^ehtter/UMthelMtluiehiitoBe'orheoni^ndMStf^^ 
wrmHtymMimtWtM £fectbr against fahii^.Md tM» viljumt question, itper^ 
tended the destnietian oftKe Athenian fleH near Salamis. Themistocles 
alleged in taswer, that if the oiacle had intended to foretd the destzuctioQ 
of the Athenians, it'^oirtd not have ealled it thedi^rine Salami^ but the un- 
happy^ andthat, whereas, die unfortunate in the teade were styled the sods 
of women, it could mean no other t&an the Penaana^ who were scandalous?/ 
effeminate.— ^Kanocbtf. L vii; c 143, 144i. . 

"* But how was this, when he had before told the peopl^ that Ifinerva had 
forsaken the ciiy> 

t Theseus, the great here in Atheiuan sUyy, was otsginalljr «f Ttesene 
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leM Mm« thef were foraed to letiFe Muiid, because of tiieir 
extreme old ege«* And some emotrans of tendemew were 
due even lotiie tanne dcxnestic aannud^whidi, running to the 
shore, Mlh lameptaUe hawUiies, ensmsed their affection and 
regret fer ttie poftena^that hadledtmm. One ^thesey a dog 
thst belonged to Xjua&ipfmj the fiillier ef Periclea, unwillipg 
to be left Sehind, is^a to We leaped into the sea, and. to 
have ewaon by the aideof the skip,* till it reached Salamia, 
where^ quite qpcaott wiHi.toU, it died immediately. And they 
show OS to this daiy a place called Oynot Semth Where tii^y tell 
us'tliat dog was bmied. 

To ttieai^ great -actiofia of Themijitodes may be added the 
fbllowii^. He perceived that Aristidea was much regretted 
b^th&peofile, wno wereapprehenai'^ that, oat of revenge, he 
.miffht join the Beraiana, and do 'great prejudice to the eanaf 
of Greecevhe, Husefore, catiaed a decree to be made, that d 
who had been banbhed only for ntime, shoold htfve leave ^ 
Tfttum, and byiCheir coonaef andTdonr assist their fellow"<ilr 
aena in the preservation of their country. 

•Eurybiai^ by reason of tlredignity of fikwftiL had the con* 
ffmnd of the fleet; hot as he was apprehensive bt the dang9,t 
he proposed to set sail for the hihmu$4 ^^^ ^^c his statkn oar 
the Peloponnerian army. Themistodes, however, oppoed 
it; and the account we l^av^ of tfie conference on that oocasan, 
deaerves to be mentioned. When Eurybiades said,}— <4o 
not yon know, Themistodes, that in ^e public games, sucf as 
rise up before their torn, are chastised for it?'' — ^^YeSf'^n- 
awered Themistodes; ^ yet such as are left behind never ,'ain 
the eroWn.** Euiybiad^oi, upon this,'lifting up his stafiis if 
he intended to stnke him, Themistocles said, — << Strik, if 
you pl^ase^ but hear me. '** The Lajcedaenionian, admirii; his' 
command of tompier^ bade him speak what he had to say and 
Themistodes was^ l^ing Jiim back to the subject, whei one 
of the officeiv thus interrupted him,— »"It Ul becbmesyou. 
who have no city, to advise us to quit our habitation^ and 
abandon our cpuntiy." Themiftodes retorted npon bin thus: * 

* In this deacriptioii, we find itrong tmces of Plotaich^ hxmmSHtf and 
good natnue. 

j- It dbei not wesg Aat Emybia^^^watited ca a n ^ After Xeses had 
pmed the pui o£Thenaopyh^ it was tl« genml opinion of ihedlef ol^ 
ficewof the confedeate fleet me inb l e d in«wM>ea(croept1faosecf itfite«a)»: 
that th^ onlj Teeoiiioe «M to bfoUdastiin^ wafl eciofli the ifl^^ 
defend Peloponneavs mbiat the Peniana. Beai^ the Lacednnoniaoa,, 
who weTe impaitial judaea of tnen and things^ gave the pafan ofvalow to* 
£«itybiwLes,and tfiat of pradehce to Thenustoclea. 

* HcfodotiM aays, tbk cotovenation paaaed between Adianiaathia, general 
of the Corinlhiana, and Thenualodea; but Pfaitazch Mlatea it with more pro- 
babifitjr of fiuiyhiades, who waa conunander in chief. 

22 
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^^ Wretch that thou art, we have, indeed, left our wdk and 
houses, not choosing, for the sake of those inanimate things, 
to become slaveis; yet we have stilLthe most respectable.city of 
Greece in these two hundred ships which are here, ready to 
defend jpou, if you will give Uiem leave. But if you forsake 
and betray us a second time, Greece shall soon find the Athe- 
nians possessed bf as free a city,* and as valuable a country, 
as that which they have quitted." These words struck Eury- 
biades yritik the apprehension that, the Athenians might fall off 
from him. We are told also, that as a certain Eretrian was 
attempting to speak, Themlstooles said, — ^^What! have you 
too sometning to say about war^ who^ure like the fish that has 
l^ sword, but no heart?" 
While Themistocles was thus maintaining his argument 

ndeck, some tell us an owl was seen flying to the risht 
e 4eet,t which came and perched upon the shrouds. 
This omen determined the confederates to accede to his opin- 
io, and to prepare for a sea*fight But no sooner did the ene- 
ng^'s fleet appear advancinsc t^arda the harbour of Phalerus 
in Attica^ and covering afl Uie neighbouring coasts r while 
Xtrxes himself was seen marching his land forces to the shore, 
thm the greeks, struck wilii the sicht of such pipdigioos 
araaments, began to foi^t the counsel of Themistoeles; and 
tiM Peloponnesians once more lo6ked towards the bthtnuM. 
Ns\r, they resolvied to set sail that very night, and such orders 
wee given to all the pilots. Themistocles, sreatlyconcemed 
thai the Greeks were going to give up the advantage of their 
statDn in the straits^t and to retire to their .respective ooun- 
triej^ contrived that stratagem which was* put in execution by 
, Sici|is. This Sicinus was of Persian extraction, § and a cap- 
tive^ut much attached to Themistodes, apd the tutor of his 
childen. On this occasion Themistocles sent him privately to 

* Tie addreis of Tbeimstocles u veiy mhch to be mdnured. If Eurybiades 
was mlly induced t^y his fearq to return to the isthmuft, the Athenian took 
a righmethod to itemoVe those fears by siigvestin^ greater; for what other 
free cvintiy could he intimate that the peo^ of Athens would acquire, but 
that, wien driven from their own city, in th^ir distress and despair; they inight 
seize tfe state of SfparCa? 

'f Thi owl was sacred to Minerva, the prote<itreas of the Athenians. 

t If tb confoderatea hAd quitted the strnts of Salamia, where they could 
equal tl^ Pernans in the line of battle, such of the Athenians as were' in that 
island i|ist have become ah easy prev to the enemy; and the Persians 
would htve found an open sea on the Peloponnesian coast, where they could 
act withal thdr force agunst the ships or the allies. 
. § Probably it was from an erroneous reading of a passage in Herodotus, 
viz. fjtyja/t iic <ro ct^toti^, tmv ybtkm «»/|g«t, «rxoM, instead oif T0 M*^, that 
Phitarch ^alls Sicinus a Persian, ^schylus, however, who ijiras in tfas action, 
speaking of Siciniis, says, A certain Greek from the army of the Mimam 
told Xerm^ &c. 
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the king of Persia, with orders to tell hiniy that the command- 
er of the Athenians, having espoused his interest, was the first 
to inform him of the intended flight of the Greeks; and that he 
exhorted him not to suffer them to escape, but while they were 
in this confudion, and at a distance from their land forces, to 
attack and destroy their, whole navT. 

Xerxes took this infbnnMion kindly, supposin]g it to proee^ 
from friendship, tod immediately gatie orders to his officers, 
with two hundred ships, to surround all the passages, and to 
enclose, the islands, that none of the Greeks mieht escape, and 
then to fbUow with the rest of the ships at Iheirleisure. Aris- 
tides, the son of I^sitnachus, was the first that perceived this 
motion of the enemy; and though he was not in friendship 
with ThemistocIefL but had been .banished by his means (as 
has been related), oe went to him, and told him the^ were sur- 
rounded by the enemy. * Th^nistocles, knowing ms probity, 
and charmed with his coming to j^ve this intelligence, ac- 
quainted him witii the affair ol Sicmus, and entreated him to 
lend his assistance to keep the Greeks in their station, and, as 
they had a confidence in his honour, to persuade them to come 
to an engagement in the straits. Aristides ap{iroved the pro- 
ceedings of Themistocles, and going to the other admirals and 
captains, encouraged theni to en^ge. While they hardly 
gnive eredit to his. report, aTeman ^ley, commanded by 
^anetius, ^ame^ over iroin .the enemy to bring the same ac- 
count; so that indignation, added to nec^ssity^, excited the 
Greeks to their combat t. ^ . 

As soon as it was day,' Xerxes sat down on an eminence, to 
view the fleet and its order of hattle. He placed himseu, ais 
Phanodemus writes, above the temple of. Hercules, where the 
isle of Salaniis is separated from Afxiea by a narrow frith; but, 
according to Ace9todorus,.on the confines of Megara, upon a 
spot called-jC^ro/a, ^' the horns. '^ H^ wa^ scathed on a throne 

• Aiistides WW not then in the c<mfedente fleet, btttin theisle of JBgina, 
from whence he auled hj lught, with f^reat hazard, through the Persian 
fleet, to cam this intelhgence. 

\ The difleient conduct of ^the apaitans And, the Athenians on this occa- 
sion seems to show how much superior the. accommodating laws of Solon 
were to the austere discipline of Lycorgus. Indeed, while the institutions 
of the latter remained in force, the Lacedamonians were the greatest of all 
people. But that was impossible. Hie severity of Lycurgus's legislation 
naturally tended to destroy it. Nor was this all. From £e extremes of 
abstemioos hardships, the next step was not to a moderate enjoynii^nt of 
life, but to all the hcentiousness of the most effeminate lUxuiy. The laws 
of Lycorgus made men of the Spartan women': wl^en tl)ey Were broken, 
thfl;y made women of the men. 
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of gold,\ and had many secretaries about him, whose business 
it was to write down the particulara of the action. 

In the mean time, as Themistocles was sacrificictg on the 
dec^ of the admiral-galley, three captives were broi^t to 
him of uncommon beauty, elegantly attired, and set oflT with 
gplden ornaments. Theywete said to be the sons of Au- 
tarctus and Sandace, sister to Xerxes. Euphrantides, the 
soothsayer, castine msi^ye upoi\ tfajBm,. and- at the same time 
observing that a bright flayne^blazed out from the victimS|t 
while a sneezine was heard Sxom the right, took Themistocles 
by the hand ana ordered that the three youths should be con- 
secrated and sacrificed to Bacchus OmeiU0;t for by this means 
the Greeks might he assured not only of safety, , but victory. 

Themistocles was astonished at the ^xangeness. and cruelty 
of the order; but the multitude^ who, in g^reat and pressing 
diffidilties, trust rather to absurd than rational methods, in- 
voked the god with one voice, and leading the captiires to the 
altar, insisted. upon their being ofGsred up, as the aooths^er 
had directed. This particular we have froixr Phanias the Les- 
bian, a man not unversed in letters and philosq>hy. 

As to the number of the Persian ships* tiiepoet w£scbyJui 
speaks of it. in liis tnigedy entitled Ppw, as 9^ matter he was 
well assured of^^-^. 

A tfaoosMid shipa ffor weDI know the number) 
The Tertaan fif^ oDeyM; two hOndred more 
And sereti, y enpreid the aesa, / 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eieh^ alleys; 
each carried eiditeen men that fought upon deeky Ibur of 
whom were archers,, and Uie rest h^vy armed. 

If Themistocles was happy in choosing a place for action, 
he was no less so in takinr advantuce of a proper time for it; 
tor he would not engage the enemy till that time of day when 
a brisk wind usualfy arises from the sea, which occasions a 
lii^ surf in the chennd. This was no inconvenience to the 

* Thisth]!one»Qrse^wheUierorgo]doralver« or botiv Was takca »»1 
carried to Athena, where H was oonaec^ted in the temple of MSnonw with 
the TOlden aabre of IfardonhiSy wluch waa taken aflterwatda in tbe Wtk 
of Pktxa. Demoflthenea caUa it ih^ mtfmik, a ehair tmti mkerfid* 

t A bright flame waa ahraja conaidered aa a fortunMe omeQ, whether it 
were a resl one iaauinf from an altar, or a aeeming one^ (what we call •beD' 
fire,) .from thfe head of ^ Vmng penon. Viigil mentiona one of the htter 
aort, which appeared about theliead of fUlna and Fonia, and aaodier tfast 
was seen about the head of Serviua Tulfiua. A sneezing on the right bl«^ 
too, was deemed a hicky omen both by the Greeks and Latins. 

\ In the same manner, Chios, Tenedos, and Lesboo, offerod humtitn^' 
ces to Bacchua, sumamed Omodiua. But this b the sole instance we knov 
of among the Atheniana. 
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Grecian yesseb^ i;irhieb were low built and well compacted; 
but a ¥eiT great one to &e Persian ^p^ whidi faAd hi{^ 
sterns and mty deck^ and were heary and unwieldy; for it 
caused them to veer in such a manner, Azt their si&s were 
exposed to the Greeks, who attacked them furionsi j. Dmrins 
the wholeliispute, great attention was given to the motions of 
Themistoclesy as it was believed he knew best how to proceed. 
Ariamenes. the Persian admiral^ a man of distinguished ho^ 
nour, and by far the bravest of the king's brothers, directed 
his manoeuvres chiefly against him. His ship was very tall, 
and from thence he threw darts, and shot forth arrows as from 
the walls of a castle. But Amanias the Deeekumy and Sosicles 
the Pediaiij who sailed in one bottom, bore down iqpon him 
with thrir prow^ and both ships meeting, tiiey were fsBstened 
together by means of ihext, brazen bei£s; when Ariamenes 
boardine their gall^^^cy received him with tbeir pil»s, and 
pasl^d him into the sea* Artemisia* knewthebody amongst 
etham that wefis foatuig witit tiie wreck, and carried it to 
Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus r^gii^ we are told a giraA light 
appeared 89 from EleuMs; and loud sounds and voices were 
heard through all the friiaui of Thriasia to. the sea,, ins of a great 
number of people carrving the mystie symbolo of Bacchus in 
preeessiofi. t A doud!, too^ seetiied to ri^ from amoo^ the 
crowd that made this noise, ^ind to aseend by degree^ till it 
fell upon it^ galleys. Other i^antbdis also, and tqiparitions 
of armed men, thev thought mey saw, stretching out their 
hosids from M^mat before the Grecian weeL These they con- 
lectured to be the JBemidaijt to whom, bc^oire the battle^ they 
had addressed thehr prayers for succour. . 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian, named Ly- 

* Artemiaay queen of HalicamMsus^ digtingiiMhed henelf abcvve all Ihci 
ft^ of .tbft PecBun forces^ her ships being the last that fled; which Xenes 
obsenrihgy cried out, that the men behared like women, and the women 
with the courage and intrepidity of men. < The Athemans were so iricei»«i 
against h^, that they ofi^i«d a reward often l&ouaand dndmiaa to ^^ 
that dMotd take h«r afire. This prineeaa amat notbe o o uf< w uK h d w^ "■> 
Azteaaaiv who wa» the wife of 1Im]8o1i]% king e# Garia. 

f Hevodotus sf^ys^ these yoicea were heaxd, and this viiion b^^^^^T* 
befbie thel>attle» while the Persian land forces wereravi^[ii^c temtones 
of Attica. Bicxus, an Athenian exfle (who hoped therebyt'P"^*^^"'^ »""**" 
g«tianafhiseouiitiy'8ftte,)was the first tftat obsem^* thing, and ca^ 
ried an account of it to Xerxes. 

* A Vessel had been sent to JEgiim to implore the oaistancc of -Eacu^ and 
his descendants.. iEaciis was the son of Jupiter, ind had been king or 
£ginA. He was 80 remarkable for his justice, that his prayers, whilst fce 
lived, av6 said to have procured great adyantages to the Greeks; and, alter 
his death, ft was belieTed that he was appointed one of the three judges in 
the infernal itegioni. 

Vol. I. 2 K 22"" 
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eomedesy captain of a galley, who cut down the ensinu firem 
the enemy's flihip, and consecrated them to the iaurtUedAfoiio. 
As the Persians could come up in the straits but few at a time, 
and oflten put each other in confusion, the Greeks equalling 
them in the line, fought them tiU the evening, whea they 
broke them entirely, and gained that signal and complete vic- 
tory, than which (as* Simonides says.) no other naval achieve- 
ment, either of the Greeks or barbarians, ever was more glo- 
rious. This success was owing to the valour, indeed, of all 
the confederates, but chiefly to the sagacity and conduct of 
Themistocles.* 

After the battle, Xerxes^ full of indignation at his disap- 
pointment, attempted to jom Salamis to the continent^ by a 
mole so well secured, that his lapd forces might pass over it 
into the island, and. that he might shut up the pass entirely 
against the Greeks. At the same time, Themistocles, to 
sound Aristides, pretended it was his own opinion that they 
should sail to the Hellespont, and break dowh the bridge oif 
ships.—" For so,*' says ne, "we may take Asia, without stir- 
ring out of Europe." Aristidest did not in the least relish 
his proposal, biit answered him to this purpose:—" Till now 
we have had to do With ati enemy immersed in luxury; but if 
we shut him up in Greece, and drive him to necessitjr, he, 
who is master of su<jh prodigious forces,, will no longer sit un- 
der a golden canopy, and be a quiet spectator of the proceed- 
inci of the war, but, awaked by danger, attempting e^rery thing, 
and present every where, he will correct his past errors,. and 
follow counsels better calculated for success. Instead; theie- 
fore, of breaking that bridge, we should* if possible, provide 
another, that he may retire th^ sooner out of Europe.^' ," If 
that is uie case," said Thembtocles, " we must aU consider 
and contrive how to put him upon the n^ost speedy.retreat out 
of Greece." 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of the king's eunuchs, 
whom he found among 4he prisoners^ Amaces b;^ name, to ac- 
qofcint him, — " That the Greeks, since tteir victory at sea, 
wert determined to sail, to the Hellcj^pont, and destroy the 
«^*a8e> but that Themistocles, in care for the king's safety, 
ad'nsea Km ^ hasten towards his own seas, and pass lover in- 
to Asia, wU\e his friend endeavoured tb find out pretences of 
delay, to pK^ent the confederates from pursuing him." 

^ • fe tl)ii battle, which wm one of the moat memorable we find in hutofji 
the Grecians lo<t forty^ahba, and the Pciaana two hiujdpeA besides a grexi 
many more that were taken. 

t According to Herodotu^ h was not ArUtides, but Euiybiadea, who made 
thia reply to TheimHtocIet. 
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XenteSy terrified at the news, retired with the jgreate^ pre- 
cipitttti^n.* How pradent the management of Tbemistodes 
and Aristides was, Mordonius afford^ a proof, when, witii a 
small part of the king's forces, he put the Greeks id extreme 
danger of Ipsins all in the battle of Ptataea. 

Herodotus teus us, tiial^ among the cities, iBrina bore away 
the palm; but among the commanders. Themistoeles, in spite 
of envy, was universally allowed to have distinguished him- 
self most; for when they came to the isttmius, and every offi- 
cer took a billet from the altar,t to inscribe iq>on it the names 
of those that had done the best service, every one put himself 
in the first place, and Themistoeles in the second* The La*^ 
cedaemonians, hayine conducted him to Sparta, adjudged £u- 
rybiades the prize of valour, and Themistoeles that of wis- 
dom, honouring each with a clrown of olive. They likewise 
presented the latter with the handsomest chariot in the citv, 
and ordered three hundred of their youdi to attend him to the 
borders. At the next Olympic jgames,* too, we are told, that 
as soon as Themistoeles appeafea in the ring, the champions 
were overlooked by the spectators, who kept their eyes upon 
him all the day, and pointed him out to strangers wiui the ut- 
most admiration and applause. This incense was extremely 
grateful to him; and he acknowledged to his friends that he 
then reaned the fruit of his labours K>lr Greece. 

Indeed he was naturally very ambitious, if we may form a 
conclusion froni his memorable acts and sapngs. 

For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would not 
despatch any business, whether public or private, singly, but 
put off all aBairs tp the day he was to embark, that having a 
ipreat deal to do, he might appear with the greater dignity and 
miportance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up 
by the sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets 
upon them, he passed by them-, and turning to his friend said, 
^^Take these things for yourself for you are not Themisto- 
eles." 

*%€np»9 ha^f^ left Ifaidoniutin O y o ce ^wth m umy of tliree hnodred 
tboutand meiit marched with the rest towaids Thnce* in order to croM the 
HeUei^ont As no prariBioni had been prepared befbrehand, hiaann^ m^ 
detwent gre&t haxduupa during the whole tune of hia maveh, which nated 
ihre-end-rartjr days. Ttut king* finding they were not in a condition to pniv 
ioe their route so t]9editioaa^aa he deaited, advanced with a sniall retumei 

but when he anmd at the HeUe^Mn^ he found hia bridge of boats brok^ 
down by the violence of the stonns, and waa reduced to the neoe8Sit)r^ 
Gfoani|[Overmafiahi]^p>boat Fkom the HeUespont he continued his flight 

t The ahsr of Neptime. This solemnity was designed to make them giye 
their judgment impartially^ as in the presence of the g^ods. 
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but 

man^ 

alitdetoolate.'' 

He used to say, — " The AtheaiaBS paid him no honour or 
siooere respect; hut when a storm arose, or danger appeared, 
tiier sheltered themselves under him, as under a plane-tree, 
which, whea the weather was fair again, they would rob of 
its leaves and branches." 

When one of Seriphus toM him,^-'^ He was not so much 
honoured for his own sake, but for his country's;" — "Tme," 
anfiwered Theoaistocles, '^for neither should I have bee& 
geeatly distinguished if I had been of Seriphus, ^r you^ if 
you had been an Athenian." . 

Anoth^ officer* who thought he had done the state some 
service, setting himself up agiunst Theniistocles, and veittiir- 
ing to compare his own exploits witll his, 'he answ^^ him 
wSh this. &ble^ — <^ There once happened It dispute between 
ihe/u§Uday ^Ai]^ day qft$r the jSa: S9f9 ^e day after the 
fiaajt^ I 93Btk fuU of bustle and trouble; whereas, with you, folks 
enjoy aft theb ease every thin^r seady provided. You say 
lighb, says the/eatf*4foy, but if I had not been bef6re you, you 
would: not hatve been at all. So, had it not been fprnie, then, 
where would jou have be6a now. "• 

His soE being maste of his mother, and by hefr- means of 
hini, he said, ifiriiiDg:,-^^^ l^s child is greater than »iy man 
in Gneeoe; for. thb Auienians command the Greeks^ I com- 
mand the Athenians, his mo^er comxtiands me, a[nd he oom- 
miind&hismothtt!." . 

As he loved to be particular in every things when he ha^ 

Ened to sell a fann, he ordered the crier to add,«— '^ that it 
d a good, n^gkbour. " 

Twojcitizens aourdng his daughter, he preferred the worthy 
man to. the rich one, and assigned this reason, — ^< He had 
rather die should have a man without money, than money 
without a man." Such was the pointed manner in which he 
often expressed himself, t 

AfW the greatest actions we have related, his next enter- 
prise was to rebuild aiid fortify the city of Athens. Theo- 
pompus tells us„,he bribed the Lacedaenionian Ephari^ that they 

* There is the genuine AtUcsUt in xno8t of theiiM retorts and o^^ 
of ThexniBtocles. His wH seems to have beefi equal to Us miUtaiv and po-' 
litical capacity. 

+ Cicero has preserved another of his aayings* which deserves mentioniiig* 
When Simonidcs offered to teach Themistocles the art of memory, he an- 
swered, Mf rather teach me the art offorxetting; for Mien retnember what 1 
would not, and eon not forget Ufhat Iwowd* 
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inif^lit kiot oppfote it; but most historians say he t>!^eh^aclved 
them. H« was sent, it seems, on pretence of an embassy, to 
Sparta. The Spartans complained that the Athenians were 
fortifying, their city, and the governor of ^gina, who. was 
come for that purpose, supported Uie accusation. But The- 
mistocle9 absoIuteiT denied it, and challenged them to send 
proper persons to Athens to inspect the walls; at once gaining 
time for finishing them, and contriving to have hostages. at 
Athens for his return. The event ans\vered his expectation; 
for the Lacedemonians, when assured how the fact stood, 
dissembled their resentment, and let him go with impunity. 

•After this, he built- and, fortified the Piraeus ^having ob- 
served the conVeniency of that harbour); hy whicti means he 
gav6 the city every maritime accommodation. In this re- 
spect his politics were very difibrentfrom those of the ancient 
lungs of Athens. They, we, are told, used their endeavours 
toorawthe attention of their subjects from the business of 
navigation, that they might turn it entirelv to the culture of 
the ground; and to this purpose they published the fable of 
the contention between Minerva and Neptune, for the patron- 
age of Attica, when the former, by producing anolive-ttnee be- 
fore the judges, gained her cause. Themistocles did not brinir 
the Pirs&us into the city, as Aristophanes the comic poet would 
have it; but he joined ^e city by a line of communication to 
the Pireus, ana the land to me sea. This measure strength- 
ened the people against the nobility, atod made them bolder 
and more untractaole, as power came with wealth into the 
hands of masters of ships, mariners, and pilots. Hence it was, 
that the oratbry in Pnyxy which was buift to front the sea, was 
afterwards turned by the thirty tyrants towards theland;* for 
they believed a maritime power inclinable to a democracy, 
whereas persons employed m agriculture would be less uneasy 
under atl oligarchy. 

Themistocles had something still greater in view for 
strengthening the Athenians 1^ sea. After the retreat of 
Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour of 
Pagasae to winter, he acquainted the dticens in fuir assembly, 
— " That he had hit upon a design which might greatly con- 
tribute to their advantage, but it was not fit to be communi- 
cated to Iheir whole body. The Attienians ordered him to 
communicate it to Aristides only,t aiid if he approved of it, 
to put it in execution. Themisto'cles then informed him^ 
" That he had thoughts of burning the confederate fleet at Pa- 

• the thirty tyrtrits were estaUiahed at Athens by Ly»andcr, 403 yean be- 
fore the Cbiistiaii era. and 77 yean after the battle of Salanna. 

t How glorious ttus testimony of the public regaid to Aristides, from a 
people tlien so iree» and withal so virtuous! 
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gue. Upon which, Aristides went and declared to the peo- 
ple,—** Trtiat the enterprise which Themistocles proposed, was 
inched the most advantaugeous in the world, but at the same 
time the most unjust.'' The Athenians therefore commanded 
him to lay aside all thoughts of it ** 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in Ihe 
assembly of the Jnmhkiyons, to exclude from that council all 
those states that had not joined in the confederacy against the 
king^f Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive, that if 
the liliessBiians. the Argives, and Thebans, were expelled 
from' the council, &e Lacedaemonians would nave a great ma- 
jority of voices, and consequently procure what decrees they 
pleased. He spoke, therefore, in' defence of those states, .and 
Drought the deputies off from that desijp, by representing that 
tiurty-one cities only had their share of the burden of that war, 
and that the greatest part of these were but of smidl considera- 
tion; that consequently it would be both unireasonable and <lan- 
eerous to exclude the rest of Greece from ihe league, and 
leave the council to be dictated to by two or three great cities. 
By tlus he became very obnoxious to the I^acedaemonians, who, 
for this reason, set. up Cimoh against him as a rival in all af- 
fairs of state, and-used all their interest for his advancement 

He disobliged the allies also, by sailing round the islands, 
and extorting money- from them; ^ we* may conckde from 
the answer, which Herodotus tells us the Andrians gave him 
to a demand of that sort He told them, — ^ He brought two 
£ods along with him, Persuoikm and Foree.^^ They replied,— 
** They had also. two great gods on their sid^ Poverty and JDft- 
jpotr, who forbade t&m to satisfy him.'' Timocreon, the 
Rhodian poet, writes with great bitterness against Themisto- 
cles, and charges him witii J>etraying him^ mou^ his friend 
and host, for money, while, for the uke paltry consideration, 
he procured the return of other exiles. So in these verses:— 

PBUBniM 70a mkf piaiBe^'and yoa Xantippu>» 

And yoa Leotydudas: But sure the hero. 

Who bean th' Athenian palm, la Aziaddea. 

What la the fidae, the vain Th^niiatoclea? * 

The yeiy light la flpnidg'd l^m by Latona, 

Who for vile pelfbetrayed Timocreon* . ^ ' 

* It ia haxUy poeaible for the mSEltaiy and political geidua of Themiatocles 
to save him from contempt and deteatatioii, when we airive at' thta part of 

his conduct — a aeiioua piopoaal to bum Hie confederate fleet! r- 

That fleet, whose united effbtia had saved C^ece from destruction !— which 
had fougpbt under his auspices with such nreaistible valour! — ^That sacred 
fleet, the minutest parts of which should jiave been religiously preaerved, 
or, if consumed, consumed only on the altars, andiiithe acrvice 01 the gods' 
— How diabolical la that policy, which, in its way to powe^ tnonpl^ on 
humanity, justice and gratitude! 
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Ifis fUend and host: nor gave him to behold 
HiB dear JSlyaua. For three talents more 
He sail'd, aiul left hhn on a foreign coast 
What fatal end awuts the man that kills, 
That baniihea» that sets the viUain up, . 
To fill his filtering stores? While ostentation^ 
With rain aim, fain would boast the senefous hand* 
. And at the isthmus spreads a. public Doard 

For crovds that eat, and cune him at the banquet 

But Timocreon gave a still looser rein to his abuse of Themis- 
tocles, after Uie condemnation and banishment of that great 
man^ in a poem which begins thus:-^- 

Ifuse, crown'd with glory, bear tlus frithful strun. 
Far as the Grecian name extends.— 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themistocles, for 
* favouring the Persians. When therefore Themistoeles was 
accused of tiie same traitorous inclinations, he wrote against 
him as follows: — 

Hmocreon's honour to the Medea is loldr 
3ut yet not his alone: Another fbz 
Finds the same fields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, throudhi envy, readily gave ear to calum- 
nies agunst him, he was often forced ta recount his own 8er*>. 
vices, which rendered him stjiU more insupportable; and when 
they expreMed their displeasure, he said, — ** Are you weary 
of receiving benefits often firom the same hand?" 

AinoUier offence he gave the people, was, his buildins a tem- 
ple to Diana, under tl^ name oi Jmriobuk^oTy Diana ^tht beat 
tmmadf, intiinating Ihat he had given the best counsel; not Only 
to Athene, but to all Greece. He built this temple near his 
own house, in the quarter of Melita, where now the execution- 
ers cast opt the bodiejs of those that havjc suffered death, and 
where they throw the l^altera aud clothes of such as have been 
strangled or otherwise put to death. There was, even in our 
time, a statue of Themistocles in this temple of Diana AriUobuU^ 
from which it wpeared that his aspect was as heroic as his soul. 
. At last, the Athenians, unable any lon^r to bear that high 
distinction in which he stooQl^ banished him by the aatraeism; 
and this was nothing more than they had done toothers whose 
power was become ji burden to them, and who bad risen above 
the equality which a commonwealth requires; for the oatradsmj 
or ten ytan bamshmenty was not so much intended to punish 
this or that great man, as to pacify and mitigate the fury of 
envy, whodelightS'inthe disgrace of superior characters, and 
loses a part of her rancour by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abode at Ar- 
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gos,* the aflkir of Pausanias gave great adVanta^ to the ene- 
mies of Themistocles. The person that accused him of trea- 
son was Leobotes, the son ot Alcmaeon of A^aule, and the 
Spartans joined in the impeachment Pausamasat first con- 
cealed his plot from Themistocl^y though he was his friend; 
but when na saw him an exile, 9nd full of indignation against 
the Athenians, he ventured to commtmicate his designs to hira, 
showing him the king of Persia's letters, and expitmg him to 
vengeance against the Greeks, as an unjust and ungrateful 
people.' Themistocles rejected the solicitation^ of Pausanias, 
and refused to have the least shfure in his designs; but he gave 
no information of what had passed between them, nor let the 
secret transpire; whether he thought he would desist of him- 
self, or that ne Voidd be discovered spme other way, as he had 
embarked in aa i^bsurd and extravagaat enterprise, without any 
rational hopes of sueeess. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death there, were 
found letters and other writing relative to the business, which 
caused no small suspicion against Themistocles.. The Lacedss- 
monians raised a clamour against him; and those of his fellow- 
citizens that envied him, insisted on' the charee. He covid 
not defend himself in person^ but he answerea by letter the 
principal purls of the accusation, For, to obviate the csduni- 
nies or his enemieSj^. he observed to die Athenians, — ^f That 
he who wu bom to command, and incapable of servitude, 
could never sell himself, and , Greece along with ^ him, to ene- 
mies and barbarians.'' The people', however, listened to his 
accusers, and then sent them with orders to brine him to an- 
swer die chai^ before the statics of Greece. Of this he had 
timely notice, and passed.over to the isle of Corc]rra, the inha- 
bitants of which had great obligations to him; for a difierenoe 
between them and the people <m Corinth had becNOi referred to 
his arbitration, and he nad decided it by awarding tbe jC<irin- 
thianst to pay down twenty talents, and the Isle m Leuoas to 

* The great TwtuuaSa»» who hid beaten the Peniaas in te battle of Pla* 
taa» and who on many occaaona had behaved Yxth great raierbaty aa weO 
M modeniion, i^t Jaat degenerated* and fell into a Kanfiloua treaty with 
uie Pemans, in hopes, through their intsreat, to make hhnaelf soyerelgn of 
Greece. Am soon as he had conceived these strange notions, he fell faito the 
mannen ofthe Pendahs, affected all their lozury, and derided the phuncna- 
toinsof h]9c<rontiy^oCwhichhehadfimneriybeensofiMid. Thft Bphiri 
wuted some ^e for clear proof of his Izeacbenras designs, and w)ien they 
had obtained it, detenalned to imprison him. But he fled into the temple 
of Minerva Chaldoicos, uid they besieged hhn Aeie. They walled up all 
the gates, and his own mother Uid the first stone. When Ihey had almost 
stsrved him to death, they laid bands on him, and by the time they had got 
him out ofthe temple, he expired. • 

t The scholiast upon Thucydides tells us, Themiitodea served the peo» 
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be in common between fhetwo parties^ asa colony fnurn both. 
From thence he fled to Epirus; and finding himself still pur- 
sued by the Adieaians and Laeedaemonians, he tried a Very 
hazaerdous and uncertain resource^ in imploring'the protection 
of Admetus, kine of the Molossiaos. Admetud had made a 
request to the Atnenians, which being^fejected with sepm by 
ThemistoeleS; in the time of his prosperity and influence ioi 
the state, the king entertained a deep resentment against him, 
and made.no eecretofhisintentionrtoreyenee himself^ if ever 
the Athenians should fall into his power. However, while he 
was thus flyins from place lo place, he Was more afraid of the 
recent envy of his countrymen, than of the consequences of 
an old quarrel with the king; and, therefore, he went and put 
himself in his hands^ appearing before him as a suppliant, in 
a particular w^d extraorainary manner.* He took tne kill's 
son, who was yet a child; in his arms, and kneeled down b^ 
fore the {lousenold gods. This mankier of ofiering a petition, 
the Molossians look upon as the. most efiectual, and only 
one that can hardly be rejected. Some say the queen, whose 
name was Phthia^ suggested this methoa of supplication to 
Themistdcles. Others^ that Admietus himself taught him to 
act the part, that he might have a sacred obligation to allege 
against giying him up to those that might cometo'demand him. 
At that time Epicrates the Acailianian found means to con- 
vey the wife and children of Themistdcles out of Athens, and 
sent them to him; for which Cimon afterwards condemned 
him, aqd put him to death. This account is riven by Stesim- 
brotus; jet, I know not how, forgetting what he had asserted, 
or miikitig Themistdcles forget it, he tells tts he sailed frdm^ 
thence to Sicily, and demanded king Hiero'a daughter in mar* 
riaee, promising to bring the GreeJks under his subjection; 
and that, upon Hierofs refusal, he passed tver into Asia. But 
this is not probable: for 'Theojf^hrastus, in his treatise on rao- 
niirchy^ relates, that when Hjero sent his race-hotses to the 
Oljrmpic gamies, and set up a superb pavilion there, Themis- 
todes harangued theGreeks, to persuade them to puU it down, 
and not to suffer the tyrant's horses to run. Thucvdides 
writes, that he went by land to the ^gean sea, iand emoarked 

pie of Corcyia in n affiir of great iniportatkce. The states i»f Gieece were 
inc^ned to make war vpon tmit iabnit for not joining inHie league against 
Xerxes: bat Thennstodes represented, that if thej weiein tba^t manner to 
pmush all the cities that had not acceded to the leanie* their proceedings 
wimld bring greater iwhmHiffs upon Qieece than it had suffered from, the 
barbariaasi 

* It was nothing particaiar fer a soppliant to do homage to tiie household 
gods of the.|>efson to whom he hiad a request; but to do it with the king's 
son in his annsy was an extraordinary ciicunistance. 

Vol- I. 2 L 23 
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at Pydna; Uutt ilone in the ship knew him^ till he was driven 
by a storm to Naxos^ which was at that time besieged by the 
Athenians; that through fear of being taken, he then informed 
the master of the ship and the pilot who he was; and that part- 
ly by entreaties/ pardy by tlireatenin£, . he'would declare to 
the Athenians, howeyer faJselv) that th^y knew him from the 
fii;^ty and were brib^to take mm into their yes9e]« he obliged 
them to weigh anchor^ and sail for Asia. 

The kreatest part of his ireasures was .priyately sent after 
him to Asia by nis friends. What was discoyerea and. seized 
for the public use, Theopompus says, amounted to a hundred 
talents, Theophrastus fourscore; tnough he was not worth 
tiiree talents before his employment, in the goyemment*- 

When he was landed at Cuma, he understood that a num- 
hef of people, piprtiadarbr Ergoteles and Pythadorus, were 
watching to take him. lie 'was, indeed, a rich booty to those 
that were determined to set money by any means whateyer; 
for the king of Persia had offered, by proclamation, two hun- 
dred talents for apprehending him.T He, therefore, retired 
to ^gae, a little town of the ^olians, where he was known 
to nobody but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man of ^reat 
wealth, and had some interest at -the Persian court. 'In his 
house he was concealed « few day«; and, one evening nfter 
supper, when the sacrifice was onere4, Olbius, tutor to Nico- 
geoes^s ehildren cried out, as in a rapture of inspiration, — 

Comuel, O Niglit,.ui4 victofy ut thine. 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed he saw 
a dragon coiled round-his -body, and creeping u{i to his neck; 
which, as soon as ittduched his face, was turned ilato an ei^e,. 
and, ooyering him with itswings^ took him up, and carried* 
him to a distant place, where a eolden sceptre appeared to 
him, upon which he rested securely, -and was deliyered from 
dl l^s fear and trouble. . ' 

In consequence of thiii warning, he was sent away h^ Nico- 
genes, who contrived this method for it The barbariana in 
general, especially the Persians, are jealous of the women even 
to madness; xipt only of their wives, but their slaves and con- 
cubines; for, beside the care they take that they shall be seen 

' ■ >•••..' 

. * Thii lA totally incoiuutent with that R>1eiidaiir in wlu6h» accoidiiig to 
Plutaich's own account, he lived, befoae he^ had anf public apfiointmentB. 
f The Ksentment of Xen^ea is not At a]l4o be wondezcd at^ snce The- 
miatoclea had not only beaten him In the batde of Salamia*. but what waa 
more diagraceful atillf had made him a dupe to hia designing pmnaaioDs 
and repraentationa. In the loss of victoiy, he had fome oo n aohtio n , aa he 
W9S not lumaelf the immediate canae of it{ but for hia ndicnloda retura to 
Asia, hia anger could only hH upon himadf an4 Themiatod^ 
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by none but their own family, they keep them like prisoners 
in their houses; and when they take a journey, they are .piat 
in a carriage, close covered on all sides. In such a carriage 
as this, Themistodes was convejed, the attendants being in- 
structed to tell those they met, if they happened to be (ques- 
tioned, that they were. carrying a Grecian nidy from Ionia ta 
a nobleman at court 

Thucydides, and Charon of Lampsachus, relate, that Xerxes 
was then dead, and that it was to his son* Artaxerzes that 
Themistodes addressed himself. But £phorus, jDinon, Cli- 
tarchus, Hetadides, and several others, writer, th^t Xerxes 
himself , was then upon the throne. Tl^e opinion ef Thucy- 
dides seeins most aereeable to chronology, though it is not 
perfectly well settled. • Themistodes, now ready for the dan- 
gerous experiment, applied first to Artabanua,t a miUtary ojffi- 
cer, and told him, — ** He was a Gre^, who desired to have 
audience of the kin^ about matters of gi^t importance, which 
the kin^ himself had much at heart '^ A,rtabanus answered, — 
<tThe laws of men are.dififeront; some este^n one thing. htn- 
nourable, and some another; but it becomes all men to honour 
and obs^e the customs of their own country. With you the 
thing most admired, iff said to be liberty and equality. We 
have many excellent laws; and we regard it as oae 6f jthe m6M 
indispensable, to honour tiie king,^ and to adore him as the 
imase <rf that deity who preserves and supports the universe. 
If, uierefore, you are wiuing to conform to our customs, and 
to prostrate yourself before the king, you may be permitted 
to see him and speak to him. But ff 3rou can not bring your- 
self to this^ you mu9t Acquaint luim with your business by a 
third person; It would be an itifringement of the custom of 
his country, for the ^king to admit any one to audience that 
does not worship him.^ .To this l^emistodea replied,-— 
** My business, Artabanus^ is to add to tiie king's honour and 
power; therefoi^, I will comply with your customs, since the 
god that has exalted the Persians will have jt so, and by my 
means the number of the king's worshippers shall be increasr 
ed. So let this be no hiiidrance to my communicating to tlie 
king what I have to say.*'— '"But who,'' said Artabanus, 
''ahaU we say you are? for by your discourse you appear to 
be no ordinary person." liiemistodes answered, — "No- 
body must know that before the king himself." So Phanias^ 

* TlieinastecleB, therefore, aniTed at tbe Peerian court in the first vear of 
the MYenty-niiith OlymptMl, 46^. yean before the birth of Chriit; for that 
was the flnt year of Aitazerxes's reign. 

f Son of that Artahairas, eaptain of the gtislxls, who slew Xerxes, and 
penuaded Aitaxences to cut otT his elder brother Darius. 
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writes; md Eratoslhenesy in his treatise onTiehes, adds^that 
Themistooles was brought acquainted with Artabaous, and re- 
commended to him by ain Eretrian woma% who belonged to 
that officer. 

When, he was introduced to the king, audi after his prostrt- 
tion, stood silent, the king command^ the interpreter to ask 
him who he was. The interpreter accordingly put the ques- 
tion, and he answered,^<^<^Tne man that is now come to ad- 
dress himself to yoa, king, is Themistocles the Athenian; an 
exile, persecuted by the Greeks. The P^:^ians have suffered 
much b^ me, 'but it has been more than compensated by my 
preventing your being pursued: when^ afber 1 had deliver^ 
Ureeoe, and saved my own country, I had it in tafpow^ to 
do you also a service. My sentiments are suitable to my pre- 
sent misfortunes, and I come prepared either to receive your 
&vour, if you are reconciled to me,. or, if you retain any re- 
sentment, to disarm it by my submission. J^ject net the tes> 
timony my enemies have given to^theservioes I havedoae the 
Persians, and make use of thei Qf^rtunitymy misfortunes af* 
ford you, rather to 3hpw your generosity, than to satisf^r your 
revenge. If you save me, you saVe vour suppliant; if you 
destroy me, you destroy the enemyof Greeoe* . In nopes of 
influencing the ki^g by an argupaent drawn firom reugion, 
Themistodes added to this speech aaaocoutit of the vision he 
had in Nieogenes' house^ and. an ora^e of Jupiter of Dod^oSf 
which ordei^ him— ^^ to go t6 one who bore the same name 
with the ead;'' from which he concluded he \yas.sent to him^ 
since both were oalled, and r^lly wtre great AsVi^. ' 

The king gave him no answer, though he admired his mu- 
rage apd magnanimity'; but,*widi his friends, he felicitated 
himself upon this, as the most fortunate event imaeinabl^. We 
are told- also, that he |)ray(ed to ^rimanuaA that Ids enemies 
mi^hteyerbe so infatuateid, as-to drive trOQi amongst them 
their ablest men; that he ofiered sacrifice to the gods, and im- 
mediately after made a g^at entertainment;, hay that he was 
so affected with joy, that when he retired- to rest, in the midst 
of his sleep, he called out three times^-^^^I haye Themisto- 
des the Athenian/^ 

As soon as it was day, he trailed together his friends, and 
ordered Themistocles to be broueht l^fore him.. The exile 
expected no fav^tir, when he found that the guards, at the first 
hearing of his name, treated him with rancour, and loaded 
him with' reproaches. Nay, when the king had tajLeh his seat, 

* Hov extreroefy abject and contemptilile is this petitions wlieiein the 
auppliantfounds every argument in his favour ixpon his mees/ 

t The god of darkness, the supposed liuthor of plagues snd calamities, was 
called Mriman or Jirimanius, 
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aJMi a respftetfbi nleiice ensiled^ Roxtoes, one<tf his offieers^ 
as Thenustoeles passed hizn, wnispered hun, with » si^^— ^ 
<< Ahl tiioB subde seipent (^ Greece, the king's food genius 
has brciii^t thee hither. ^^ ■ HoweTer, when he haa prostrated 
htmself twiee in the wesenoe^ the Ung sahited Um, and spoke 
to him meioaaljv teuira hin%-— <^ He owed him two handred 
talents^ Tor aa he had deaTered himseUf up, it was but just that 
he should receive ^ xtwavd offered to- anj one thai should 
bring \dm.^^ He promised him much* more; assured him of 
his protection, and iSvdcreii him tO'deelave freely whaterer he 
had to propose ooneemii^ Gxeece. Themistocles replied, — 
^^ That a manf a discourse wia like a^pieoe of tsmestrj,^ which, 
whon spread open> displays its figures; but wnea it is folded 
up, they ire kiodesi and list; the^fiore he begged thne. '^ The 
kiaiir, delighted vaik the oomparison, bade! him take what .time 
he pleaded^ atnd he desired a year; in which space he learned 
the Pejraian fangnage, sa a^ to be aUete converse with the 
kiflbgwSUiout as interpreter. 

j^ob as did not bdong to Hie court, belieyed that he (eiiter<- 
tained tbeip prince- en we subject of the (iyecian affdrs: but 
as. there were tiien many chains in the ministry, he incurred 
fb» eniry e£ Ae nobility, who suspected that he luid presumed 
to speak too freely of ^em to th& ^ng. The honours that 
were paid him were &i: superior to those t^at. other strangers 
liad experienced; the king took him with him a hiintingy con* 
iporsed fianiliaijy with hmi in his palace, and. introduced him 
to the <])a6en-mother, w;ho honoured him with her confidence. 
He likewise gave orders for his being instructcld id the learn- 
ing of the Map. .1 

Demalratus uie Lacedflemoiiian^ who was then aVcbuft, beine 
ordeted to ask a favour, d^ired that he might be carried 
thronsh Sardb in royal i^te,t witli a diadem upon his head. 
But Mijbhiopanstes, the king's cousin^^rman, took him by the 
hand^ and said, — ^^Dleinaratus, this diadem does not carry- 
brains alongwitii it to coyer; nor would you be Jupiter, thousit 
you should take hold of his thunder. ''. The 'king was highly 
displeased at Demaratus for making this request, and seemed 
detei^ned never to fbreive him; yet, at tiie desire of Themis- 
tocles, be was persuaded to be reconciled to him, An4 in the 
following reigns, when^the affairs of Perna and Oreece were 
more closel;^ connected, as oft as the kings requested a favour 
of any Grecian captain, they are said to have promised him, in 

* In thi9 be artfully conformed to the, figuzstiye manner of 8peakin|^ in 
^iseamong'the eastern nations. , 

t "niis was the highcfM ma^k of honour which the Fecsian kln^ could 
^ive. Ahasuerus, the same with Xerxes, the father of ihls Artaxerxes, had 
not long before ordained ihsX Mord^cai ^ould be honoured in that manner 

23* 
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express terms, — ** That he should be a nreatdr man at their 
court tiian Thembtodes had been.'' Nay we are told tliat 
Themistocles himself, in t^e midst of his ^-eatness, ao(d the 
extraordinary respect diat was.paid him, seeing his table most 
elegantly spread, turned tp his children, and said, — ^* Children 
we should nave beep undone, had it not been for our uhdoifig." 
Most auUiors agree, that he had three cities given him, for 
bread, wine, atid meat, Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Mjrus.* 
Neanthes of Cysdcus,. and Phanias, add two more, Percote and 
Palsecepsis, for his chambei: and his ward^be. 

Some business relative to Greece having brought him to the 
sea-coast, a Persian,, nam^ Epixyes^ governor of Upper 
Phry^a, who had a desisn upon his life, and had long pre- 
pared certain Pisidians to Kill him, when ne should lodge in a 
city .called Leontocephalus, or £Um*t Heady now determined 
to put it in execution.. But, as he lay sleeping one day at noon, 
the mother of tiie gods is said to have app^ired to him in i 
dream, and thus to have addressed him: ^^ jBeware, THeniisto- 
cles, of the. Lion's Head, lest the lion crush you. Fcrr this 
warning I require of you -Mnesiptolema for my servant" 
Theminocles awoke in great disonier: and when he had de- 
voutly returned thanks to tiie goddess, left tiie high-road, and 
took another way^ to^void the place of dancer. At night he 
took up his lodging bevond it; but '^ one.of we hoi^ tiutt had 
carriea his tent had fallen * into a river, and his servants were 
busied in spreading the wet ^angings'tb dry, the Pisidians, 
who were advancing with their swords drawn, saw these hang- 
ings indistinctly by moon^light, and taking them for the tent 
oTThemistocles^ expected to find him reposing himself 'within. 
They approached tii^refore, and lifted ^p the hangings; but 
the servants that had ^e care of them, tell upon uiem and 
took them.' The danger thus avoided, Themistocles, admir- 
ing the jgobdness of the goddess that appeared to him, built a 
temple in Majniesia« which he dedicated to CSybele DindiifrMnei 
and appointiednis daughter Mnesiptolen^ priestess of it 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himself witih look- 

* The country aboat Magnesia was' 80 fertile^UuitHlmras^ 
a revenue of fitty talents; Lampaaeus had in its ndghbouAood tbe Aobleat 
vineyards, of the east; and Mvim, or Ifyoig ab<mndad in ptoviaiotia, paitica- 
larl^infiah. It was usual with the eastern monarclis» instead of peMions to 
their favourites^ to asngn them cities and provinces. Even such provinces 
as the kinffs retained the revenue of, were under particular assigninents; one 
province rumishinff so much for wine, another for victuals, a fliiid for the 
>privy purse, and % fourth for the waixlrobe. One c^the queens had alt Egypt 
for her clothing; and. Pbito teUs (1 Aloibiad.) tluit many of the prorinces 
were appropriated for the queen's wardrobe : one for her giidle, another for 
her heaa-dress, and 90 of the rest; and each province bore the name of that 
part of the dress it was to fomish. * 
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ing upon the onuments of the t^nples; and amonff the great 
number of oflferiogs, he found in the temple of €ybele a JfemaTe 
figure of brass, two cubits hieh, called EydrcphoruB^ pr the 
waier-heartr: which be himself; when surveyor of the aque- 
ducts at Athens, had caused to be made and dedicated out of 
the fines of such as had stolen the water, or diverted the stceam. 
Whether it. was that he was moved.at seeine^this statue in a 
strange country, or thai he was desirous to. snow tlie Atheni- 
ans how much he was honoured,* and what j>ower he bad all 
over the king's dominions, he addressed iimiself to the go- 
vernor of Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue to 
Athens, liie barbarisui mimediately took fire, .and* said, he 
would certainly acquaint the king what sort; of a request he 
bad made him. . Themistodes, alarmed at this menace, appli- 
ed to Uie govemoi^s women, and, by money, prevailed upon 
them to pacifv him. \ After this he oehaved with morepru- 
denee, sensible how much he had to fear from the envy oi the 
Persians. Hence, he did not travel about Asia, as Theopom- 
pus says, but took up his abode at Magnesia, where, loaded 
with valuaUe jpresentit, and equally honoured with the Persiatb 
nobl^^ he long lived in great security; foir the king, who was 
engaged in the afiairs ofthe upper provinces, gave but little 
attention to the concerns of Greece. 

: Sut when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that.revoIt 
by the Athenians, When .the Grecian fleet sailed as* far ^ Cv- 
prus and Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of tne 
seas,' then: the lung of Persia applied himself to oppose the 
Greeks, and to prevent the erowth of < their power. He pot 
his force in motion, sent out his ^nerals, and despatched mes- 
sengers to Themistodes at Ma^esia, to con^maiid him to per- 
form his promises, and exert himself against Greece. Dia he 
not obey the summons then?. No; neiOier resentment against 
tibe Athenians^, nor the honours and au^oiitv in Which he now 
floorislied^ could prevail upon him to take the direction of the 
expedition. Possibly^ he might doubt the event of the war, as 
Greece bad jthen several great generals; and Cimon in particu- 
lar wks distiii^ished wi£ Extraordinary success. Above all, 
regard for his own achievements^ ana the trophies he had 

* |t ifl not immobable tbat'this proceeded from a principle of vaiihy. Hie 
lore of edmiramm wm the niling^ paanon of Themistoclesy and discoVen it^ 
•elf Qtufiiniily througli his whole c<niiduct There niiglit^ howeYer* be ano* 
ther reaaon, whidi iPhitaxch has not mentioiied, Themistocles was an ex- 
cellent manager in political religion. He had lately been csnlineirtly diitSn- 
guiflhed hy the finrour of Cybeles he finds an Athenian statne in her temple. 
The godd^ consents that he should lend it'to Athens; and the Athenians, 
out or r«st>ect to the goddesB» must of eooise cease to persecute her favour. 
ite t*heiiiistocles. 
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ntnedy y/vhoae g^ory he-was nnwilKiig to Unuflh^ deiemined 
Km(t8 the best method he ccNild take) to put sudi an end to 
his me as became hiis dicnit^.* Ha^ng, thereftiirey sacrificed 
to the ^cods, iassembled ms finends. and taken his last leave, he 
drank DolP^.bloodyt as is generally reported; or, as. some re- 
late ity he took a ijuickpoisODy and ended his days in Magne- 
sia, haying liyed sixty-inre years, most of which he had spent 
in eiyil or military employmeiits. When the kiiq; was^ ac^ 
quainted with the oanse.and manner ef his deaths he admired 
him more than ever, and continued his fayoor and bounty to 
his friends and relations*! 

Themistocles had^ by Archime, thie dan^^ter of Lysander 
of Alopete, fiye^ sons, N^ocfes, Diodes, Arisfaeptolis, Po- 
hreuctes, and Cleophantus. The three last surrived binir 
Flato tidies notice of Cleophanto^ as an exeeUentlibrseBiaB, 
but a m^ of no merit in otner 'rejects! Neocles, his eldest 
son, died when a child, by the bite of a horse; and Siocles 
was adopted fay his prukdMber Lysander. He had aeyeral 
dani^ters; namely, Mnepqit(dem% by a sepond wife, who was 
spiuried td Ardii^itplis, her half brother; Itaili%«whoee hus- 
band was panthides of Chios; Sibaris, married to Nicomedcs 
the Athemaai and Kichomaohe,.at Magnesia,, to. Phrasicles, 
the nephew of Themistodes, who, after her fkther's death, 
todi.a yoyage for that- eospose^ reoeiyecl her at the han& of 
her. brothers, and brougnt vp her sister AAii^ the yomigest of 
theduldreo. 

The Magnesians erected a yeiy handsotlie tnonument to him 
which stiU remains in thetnarket-plaee. No credit istp be ^y- 
en to Andbcides, who writes to his friends, that the Athenians 
stole his aahe9 out of the tomb, and scattered them in the air; 
for it is an artifice of his to eocasperate the nobility against the 
peoi>le. Phyk^hUs tooy n^r^ like a writer of tra^y than 
an historian, ayailing hims^ of what msy be called a piece of 
machinery, introduces Neodes and Demopolis,- as the sons of 
Themistocles, to make his story mofleinterestin|g tod pathetic. 
But a yery moderate degree of sagacity may discoyer it to* be 
a fiction. Yet Diodorus the gedgraphes whtes,;in his tleatise 

* Thucydid^ who wis contemponuy vitfa Xhemurtocl^ only says, — " he 
died of a distemper) but some report that he poisoned hiauelf, seeing* it pn* 
pOHiblfi to aecompllah what he had promised &e iDngJ^^ThueytHd. deBtU, 
FdojKn. 1. i. - , 

-( Whihft they were aacriftdttg the btill, he caused the blood to be receir- 
•dm a cap, and ^nmk it wtubt it was warm, which (according to Pliny) is 
iiiottd, because it coagulates or thickens in an instant. 

# There 19, in oar opinion, more true heroism in the death of Themisto- 
cles tlian in the death of Cato. It is somiething enthusiastically great, when 
a man delenninea not to survive his tiberty ; but it ils sometfainig rafl greater, 
when he refuses to survive his honour. 
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conjecture than cerUin knowledge, 
that/near the harbour of I^irsBus, from the promontory of Alci- 
mus,* the land mdkes an elbow, and when you Wve doubled 
it inwards, by the 'still water, there is a vast foundation, upon 
which stands the tomb of Themistocle8,t in the form ot an air 
tar« With htm Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to agree 
in the following lines: — 

oft M the mefchant tpeeds the paniiiff aa% 
Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stopa to Eaili 
W&n hostUe Bhips m suotial combat meet^ 
Thy shade iltffiininy, hove» o'er the fleet. 

Various honours and privileges were mnted bv the Mag- 
nesians.to the descendants of Themistoc^ whicn continued 
down to our times; forthey were enjo^^d by one of his name, 
an Athenian, with whom I had a particular acquaintance fina 
friendship in .the house c^ Ammonins th^ philosephen •^ 

* Meanms rightly corrects it Mmu». We find no pbuie fii Atdca called 
JUdm^, hv^ a boroagh named Alimus there 'wai^* on me east ofthe Pircaa. 

f Thucydides am thai the bones of Then^stodcs^ by lias own command, 
were pnvatdy earned back into Attica, andrboried there. But Famsanits 
agrees with iniQodorosi that the Athenians, repenting of their iU usage of this 
great man, honoured him with a tomb ip the Piraeus. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Themistocles, when banished, had any 
deagneither to reyenge himself on Athens, or to take.refiige in the court 
ofthe king^ of -Peraa. The CkrSeks themselvesforced him upon this, or. t»> 
tfaer the liacedasMnDsasf for, m by theb intiijfues his oountiymeB were in- 
duced to banish himi so^ by thdr unpottnnitMs aAvhe was baiMhcd, ha 
was not suffered to eigoy any reihge a quiet 
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LIFE OF CAMILLUS. 



Among the many remarkable things i^Uted^of Furius Ca- 
millus, the most extraordinary seems to be this, that though 
he was often in tiie highest T^ommands, and performed the 
greatest actions; thoqgn he was five times chosen dictator; 
though he triumphed Tour times, and was styled the second 
founder of Rome; yet he was never once consul. Perhaps 
we-jpny discover the reason in the state of the commonwealth 
at that time; the people then at variance with the senate,* re- 
fused to elect consuls, and, instead^ of them, put the govern- 
ment in the hands of military tribunes. Though these acted, 
indeed, wiUi consular ]power' and authority, yet their adminis- 
tration was less grievous to the peo|>le, becaxi^e they were 
more in number. To have ihe direction of affairs entrusted 
to six persons instead of two, was some ea^e and satisfaction 
to a people that could, not bear to be* dictated to by the nobiE- 
ty. Camillus, then distinguished by his achievements, and 
. at the height of jgiory,' did not choose to be'consiil against the 
inclinations of the people, thoUeh the eomUia, or assemblies in 
which they mi^ht have elected consuls, were several times 
held in that period. In all his other commissions^ which were 
many and various, he so conducted himself, that if he was en- 
trusted with the sole power, he shared^ it with others, and^ if 
he had a colleague, the glory was his own. The authority 
seemed to be shared by reason of his great modesty in com- 
mand, which gave no occasion to envy; and the glory was se- . 
cured to him by his genius and capacity, in which he was uni- 
versally allowed to have no equal. • . ^ ^ 

The family of the Furiit was not very illustrious before his 

* The old qiiurel about the d)0tribiitioii of lands was reviTed* the peo- 
ple insisting uikt every citizen should have an equjd share. The senate 
met frequently to discbnceii the proposal; and at last Appius Claudius mov- 
ed, that some of the college of the tribunes of the people shoojld be gained, 
as the onl^ remedy against the tyranny of tiiat body; which w«8 accoid- 
in|;ly put m execution. The commons, thus disappointed, chose militaiY 
tribunes instead of consols, andsome timts had them all plebeians. — l£v. I. 
lY. c 48. 

t Furius v»s the fionily name* Camillus (as has been already observed) 
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time; he was^ the fijrst that raised it to diatinetidn; wheh he 
served upder Fosthumius Tibertius, in the ^reat battle with 
the Equi and YolscL* In that action^ spurring his Jtorse be^ 
fore tne ranks, he received a wound in the thigh^ when, in- 
stead of retiring, be plucked the javelin out of the wound, en- 
gacg^ with the oravest of the enemy, and put theiin to flight 
For this, among other honou)^, he was appointed censor, atn 
office, at that time, of great dignity, t There is upon record 
a. veiy.laudable act of hisy that took' place during his office. 
As the wars had made many widows^ he obliged such of the 
men as lived single, partly hy persuasion*, andpartlv by threat- 
ening them with fines, to marrv those widows. Another act 
of his, which, indeed, .was absolutely nece^ssuy, was, the causs- 
ing. orphans, who before were exempt from tax^, to contri^ 
bute to the supplies ;'for these were very large, by reason of the 
continual wars.. What was then most ur^nt was the siege of 
Veii^ whose inhabitants some call Venetani.. This city was the 
bamer of Tuscany, and in the quantity of her arms, and num- 
ber of her militaiy, n6t inferior to Rome. Froud of her 
wpalth, her ele^nce, and luxury, she had maintained with the 
Romans matiiy long and gallant disputes for glory and for 
power* But humbled by many signal defeats^ the Veientes 
nad then bid adieu to that ambition; they satisned themselves 
with building strong and high walls, and filling the city with 
provisions, arms, and all kind^of warlike stores; and so they 
waited for the enemv without fear. The siege was long, but 
no less laborious and troublesome to the besiegers than to them. 
For the Rom9ns had ^ Jong been accustomed to summer cam- 
paigns only, and to winter at homeland then for the first tiihe 
theu". officers ordered them to construct forts, to" raise strong 

WM sn appellstioii of chlkbren of quality, who imnistered in' the temple of 
tome god. Our GanuUiis wun the fint who vetained it as a fldiniaine.. 

* This was in ithe year of Rome 324, when Csmillus mi^ht be about four- 
teen or fifteen years of ag^ (for in the year of Rome 389, he was near foiuv 
score), thong^h the Roman yoiith did not use to bear aims sooner tiutn se- 
venteen. jSad though 'Phitarch says, that his gallant behaviour, at that 
tim^ procured him me censorship, yet that was an office which the Romans 
never conferred upon a young person; and, in fiu:t, Camillus was not censor 
till the year of Rome 353. 

f The authority 4>f the censors, in Uie time of the republic, was vety ex- 
tensive. They had power to expel senators the house, to'deerade th« 
knights, and to disable the commons from giving their Votes in the assem- 
blies of the people. But the emperors took the office upon themselvesi 
and as many of ,tiiem abused it, it lost its honour, and sometimes the veiy 
title was.laul aside. . As to what Plutarch 6a3r8, Uiat Camillus, when censor, 
obliffed many of the bachelors to many the widows of those who had fidlen 
in the wars; that was m pursuance of one of the powers, of his office. — 
CoiHhea. eBte prohihento, \ ' 
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worM about their camp, and topa$s the winter .as well as sum- 
mer in the enemy's country. 

The seventh year of thewar was now almost past, when the 
generals began to be blaified^ and as it was thought tiiey 
snowed not sufficient vigour in the siege,* they were super- 
seded, and others put in their room;' among whom was Cami\- 
lus, then appointed tribune the second time.t' He was not, 
however, at present concerned in the sie{;e, for it fell to his 
lot to head the expedition again^ the Falisci «nd Oapenates^ 
who^ while the Romans were otherwise eibployed,' commit- 
ted great depredations in their country, and harassed them dur- 
ing the whole Tuscan war. But Camillus falling upon them,' 
killed igreat number?^ and shut up the rest within tneir walls. 
. During the heat of the war, a nhenome^n appeared in the 
Alban luLe, which might be reckoned amongst the struij^est 
prodigies; and as no common or natural cause could be assign- 
ed for it, it occasioned great consternation. The summer was 
now declining, and tm season by no means rainy, nor re- 
markable for touth winds. Of the many springs, brooKs, and 
lakes which Italy abounds' willi, some were dried up, and 
others^but feebly resisted the drought; the rivers,' always low 
in the summer, then ran with a very slender stream. But th« 
Alban lake^ which has its source wittiin itsfelf, and dischai^ges 
no part of its water, bein^ quite surrounded with mountains, 
without any e&use, unless it wss a supernatural one; b^an to 
rise and swell in a most remarkable manner^ increasing tiU it 
reached the sides, • and at last the very to^ of the huls; aD 
which happened without any agitation of its waters. For a 
while it was th^ wonder of uie shepherds, and h^dsmen; but 
when the earth, which, like a mole, kept it from overAowinsr 
the country below, was broken down' with the quantity ana 
weight of water, tnen descending like a torrent through the 
ploughed fields and other cultivated grounds to the sea, it not 
only astonished the Romans, but was thpught by all Ital^ to 
portend some extraordinary event It was the great subject 
of conversation in the camp before Veil, so that it came at last 
to be IcnoWn to the besieged. . . 

* or the ox nvlitaxy tribunes of that year, only two, li. Viipraus and Mib- 
mus 8ei|pu< cafried on the nege of Veil. Seigius coiwnuuied the stteek, 
and Virginias covered the siege. Whiil^ the aimy wa» thus divided, the 
Falisci and Capenates fell upon Sergiu^ and, «t the mme time, the beaeged 
aallyii^ out, attacked him on the other tide/ The Roihans under his cooh 
mand, thinking they had all the ^forces of Hetiuria to deal with, began to 
lose courage, and retire.- Vuginuis could have saved his coUea^fue's troops, 
but as Betgius was too proud to send to him for succour, he reaolvediiot to 
g^ve lum an^. The enemy, therefore, made a dreadful slaughter of the Ho* 
mans in their lines. — Zav. lib. v. c. 8. . 

f The year of Rome 35r. 
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As in the ^eoum of 'long /sieges there is usuallj some con- 
▼enation with the enemy, it happened that a Roman soldier 
formed an acquaintance with one of the townsmen, a man 
yersed in ancient traditions, and supposed to be.more than or- 
dinarily skilled in divination. The Romaii, perceiying that 
he expressed great satisfaction at the story oi tiie lake, and 
thereupon laumed at the sieee, told him, — ^^ This was. not 
the only won£r the times haa produced, put other prodigies 
still stranger than this had happenied to the Romans; which he 
should be ^lad to connnunicate to him^ if by that means he 
could prdyide for his own safety in the miast of the'public 
ruin. " The man retdily hearkemng to the proporal, came out 
to him, expecting to hear some seci:et, and the Roman' con- 
tinued the discourse, drawing him. forward by degrees, till 
they were at some distance from the gates. Then he snatched 
him up in his anns, and by his superior strength held him, 
till, with the assistance of seyeral. soldiers from the camp, he 
was secured and carried before the generals. The man,- re- 
duced to this necessity, and knowing that destiuY can not be 
avoided, declared the secret oracles concerning his own coun- 
try, — <' That the city could never be taken tul the waters of 
the Alban lake, Whicn had now forsook their bed, and found 
new passages, were turned, back, and sadiverted as io prevent 
dieir mixing with the sea:"* 

The senate, infonned of this prediction, and deli^»erating 
about it, were of Opinion it Wquld be best to send to Delphi 
to consult the oracle. Thej^ chose for this purpose three per- 
sons of honour and distinction, Licinlus Coteus, Valerius ro- 
titns and Fabius Ambustus; who^ having had a prosperous 
voyage, aod'consulted Apollo, returned wifli this tfmong other 
answers, — ** That they had neglected some ceremonies in the 
Latin- feasts. 'M* As to the water of the Alban* lake, the^r were 
ordered,, if possible, to aiiut it .up in its ancient bed; or if that 
couM hot be eflected, to ^ig canals and trenches .for\ it, till it 
lost itself on the iand. Agreeably to this directioi), the priests 
were employed in ofTering sacrifices, and the people in .labour 
to turn the course ipf the water; t 

In the t^th year of the siege, the senate removed the other 
magistrates, and appointed Camulus dictator, whamade choice 
of Cornelius Scipio for his general of horse. In the first place, 

* The prophecy, Moofdin|f to Lhry, (1. v. c. 15.) was Uus, Fdi thaUnevet 
he taken, Huall&e water it run out^ t^the lake of Alba, 

t These feasts were instituted by Tarquin the Proud. The Romans pre^ 
«ded in them: but %1T the people .of L^tiuin were to attend them; and to par- 
take of a bull then sacrificed to Jupiter Latiulis. 

t Tliis wonderful work subsists to this day, and the waters of the lake Al- 
bano nui through it 

24 
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he made vows to the gods, if they favoured him with putting 
a glorious period to the war, to celebrate the great Circensian 
games to tneir honour;* and to eonsecrate the temple of the 
gdddess, whom the Romans call the mother matuta. By her 
secret rites we may suppose this last to be the goddess Leuoo- 
theiy for diey take a female slave into the inner part of the 
temple.t where thev beat her, and then drive her out; thej 
carry tneir brother's children in their arms instead of their 
own;| and Ihey repre9ent in the ceremonies of the sacrifice 
all that happened to the nurses' of Bacchus, and what Ino suf- 
fered for having saved the son of Juno's rival. 

After these vows, Camillus penetrated into the country of 
the FaHsci, and in a great battle ovierthrew them and their 
auxiliaries the Capenates. Then he turned tp the siege of 
Veii; and perceiving it would be both difficult and dangerous 
to endeavour to take it by assault, he ordered mines to be dug, 
the soil about the city beinjg easy to work, and adifnitting of 
depth enough for the worEs to be carried on unseen by the 
enemy. As this succeeded to his wish, he made an assault 
without, to call the enemy to t)ie wallsf and in the mean time, 
others of his soldiers maae Uieir waj^ through the mines, and 
secretly penetrated to Juno's temple'in the citadel This was 
the most considerable temple in the city ; and we are told, that 
at that instant the Tuscan general' happened. to be sacrificing* 
when the soothsayer, upon inspection of the entrails, cried 
6ut,-i^<^ The gods promise victbry to him that shall finish this 
sacrifice;"^ me Romans, who were under ground, hearing 
what he said, immediately removed the pavement, and came 
out with, loud shouts. ana clashing their* arms, which struck 
the enemy with such terror, that they fl^d, and left the en- 
trails, which were carried to Camillus. But perhaps this has 
more of the air of fable than of history. - 

The city thus taken by the.Romans %wbfd in hand, while 
they were busy in plundering it and carrying oft its immense 
riches, Camillus^ beholding from the citadel what was d6ne, at 
first burst into tears; and when, those aboOt him began to mag- 

* These were a kind o^ toumament lA the grtat'cffnu, 

f Leucoth6<f, or Ino, was jealous of one of her female aUv^ who was the 
fsvourite of her husband Athamas. 

#Ino was a Very unhappy motlier; for she liad seen lier son Learchus 
shun by her husband, whereupon ahcy threw herself into the sea with her 
other son Meticextes. -But she was a more fortunate aunt, having^ preserved 
BacchiLs the son of her sister Seihele. 

% Words spoken by perrons unconcerned in their affairs, and upon a quite 
different subject, were interpreted b^ tlie heathens as good or Dad omens, 
if they happened to be aiiy way appbcable to their, case. And they took 
great pains to fiilfiLthe omen, if they thought it fortunate; as well as to 
evade it, if it appeared unlucky. 
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nify -his happiness^- he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and 
uttered this prayer:-^* *^ Great Jupiter> and je Kods/ that have 
the inspection of our^ood and evil actions, ye Know that the 
Romans^ not without just cause, but in their own-defence^ abd 
constrained by necessity, have made war against this city, and 
their enetoiesits unjust inhabitants. If we myst have some 
misfortune in lien of this success, I entreat that it may fall, 
not upon Rome, or. the Roman army, but ubon'mydeu; yet 
lay not, ye gods, a heavy hand upon me!'^* . Having pn>^ 
nouneea uiese words, he turned to the tight, as. the manner 
of the Ronians is after prayer and supplication, but fell in 
turning. , His friends that were by,^ expressed great uneasi- 
ness at the accident, but he soon recovered himself from the 
fall, and told them^r-^^^ It was only a small inconvenience 
aft^r great success, agreeable to his prayer. '/t 

After the city was pillaged^ he determined/ pursuant to his 
vow, to remove this statue or Juno to. Rome. - The workmen 
•were assembled for the purpose, and he. offered sacrifice to the 
goddess,— ^'Beseeohing her to accept of their homage, and 
oraciously to take up her abode among the gods of Rome." 
.To. which it is said the statue softly answered,-^^^^ She was 
willing and readjr to do it'\ But JLiyy says, Camillus, in 
afiering iip his petition, touch'ed the image of t^e goddess, and 
entreated Tier to go with them^ and that some of uie standers- 
hj answered, — <^She consented,. and would willinglv follow 
them.". Those that support and defend the miracle, have the 
fortune* of Rome on theif side^ which could never have risen 
from such small and contemptible beginnings to that height of 
glory and empire, without the constant assistance of some god, 
who favoured them with many considerable tokens of his pre- 
sence. Several miracles of a similar nature are also alleged: 
as, that images have often sweated; that they have been heard 
' to ^roan: and tliat sometimes th^ have turned from their vo- 
taries, and shut their eyes. . Many such accounts we hav^ frqin 
our ancient^; and not a few persons of our own times have 
given us wonderful relations, not. unworthy of notice. But 

* Uvy, who hM given uA this pnyerj has not qualified it with, that inodir 
' fication so unworthy of Camillila^ mc iguunef o^xftr^ iuutm riKKmreu, mcnf ii be 
vjUh tu Utile detrimtrU aapomble to myself. On the contraiy, fie says, ut earn 
invidiam kmre msoprioato tneommoao,'quam nUnimo publico populi Bomawi 
lieeret. Camilltu prayed, that if this Mceeit mutt have an equivalent in eome 
emuing miefirtuney mai mefarhme might falf upon htmsejf, and the Roman 
people eaeapt with en little darirnfsnt aeponible. ' Tlii9 was great and heroic. 
Plutaich, D^ynne but art imperfect knowledge of the Roman language, pt-o- 
bablymistook the sense. 

f Tliis is a continuation of the farmer mistake. Livy tells jis, it was con- 
jectured irom the event, that this M\ of Camilkis mcm a presage of hU con 
demnation and banishment. . 
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to give entire credit to ibem> or altogether to diabeliere tfaem, 
is equally dangerous, on account -ox human weakness. We 
keep not always within the bounds of reason, nor are masters 
of our minds; sometimes we fall into vain superstition, and 
sometimes into an impious neglect of all religion. It is best 
to be cautious, and .to avoid'extremes.* ; 

Whether it was that Camillus was elat^ with bis great ex- 
plmt in takine a city that was< the rival of Rome, after it had 
oeen besie^a ten jrears, or that he was misled by his flatter- 
ers, he took upon him too much state for a magistnite subject 
to the laws find usag^ of his country; for his triumph was 
conducted with excessive pomp, and he rode through Rome 
in a chariot drawn by four white horses, which no ^nerai 
ever did before or after him. IndeSbdi this sort of carriage is 
esteemed sacred,' and is appropriated to the king and father of 
the gods.t The cillziBns^ therefore, considered this unusual 
appearance of grandeur as an insult v^n them. Besides, .they 
were offended at hift opposing the law by which the city was 
to be divided: for tiheir^ibbnes had proposed that the senate 
and people ahould be divided into two equal parts; one piirt 
to.remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot haj^>ened to wL 
to remove to the conquered city; by which means they woula 
not only have more room, but,, by being in possesion of two 
considerable cities,'be better abb to aefena th^ territories 
and to watch over their prosperitv. . The people, who were 
very numerous, and enriched by tne late plunoer, constantly 
assembled in the /mem, and in a turaillitiloiis manner demanded 
to have it put to the vote. But the senate and other principal 
eitizeiiS' considered this proposal of the tribunes, not so much 
the dividing as the destnOymg of Rome,| and in their uneasi- 
ness applied to Camillus; Camillus waa afraid to put it to the 
trial, and therefore invented demurs and pretences of delay,' 
to prevent the bill's being blffrtdtxi tiie people; by which ne 
incurred their displeasure. 

But the greatest and mo^t manifest cause of their hatred 
was, his behaviour with re^>e6t to the tenths of th^ ^oil's^ 
and if the resentment of the people was not in this case alto- 
gether just, yet it had some show of reason; It seems he had 
made a vow, as he marched to Veil, that, if he took the city, 
he woiild consecrate the tenths to Apollo. . But when the ciQr 

^ * The great Mr. Addiaon seems to have had this psssage of Plutaich in 
his eye» ynen he delivered his ofMition conoenung t&e doctrine of witches. 

t He likewise cisloured his face with vermilion, the colour wi|l^ which the 
statues of the ffods were commonly painted. 

%They feared, that tw;o such cities, would, by dejgiees, become two dif- 
ferent states, which, after a destructive war wiUi each other, would at 
leng^th fall a prey to. their common enemies. 
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was taken, and came to be piikged^ he was either junwillioff to 
interrupt his men, or in the huny had forgot his vow, ana so 
gave up tiie whole plunder to them. * After he had resimed 
his dictatorship, he laid the case before the senate; ana , the 
so<>thsayer8 declared, that the sacrifices announced the anj^er 
of the gods, which ought to be aippeased by offerings expressive 
of their gratitude for the favours they h^ received. . The se* 
nate then made a decrte, that the plunder should remain wiHi 
the soldiers (for they knew not how to manage it otherwise); 
but that each should produce upon oath, the tenth of the value 
of what he had ^t This was a great hardship updn the sol- 
diers; .and those' poor fellows could not without force be 
brought to refund so large a. portion of the fruit of their la- 
bours, and to make good, not only whs^ they had hardlv earn- 
ed, but DOW actually spent Camiillus, distressed witn their 
compliuntsi for want ot a better excuse, made use of a very 
absurd zipologyf by aeknowledging he had forgottea his vow. 
This they greaUy resented, that having then vowed the tenths 
of the enemy^s goods, he should now exact the tenting of the 
eitixens'. However, they all produced their proportion; ftnd 
it was resolved, that a vase of massy gold shoiud be made and 
sent to IMphL But as there was a scarcity of gold in the 
city, vihile the magistrates were considering how to procure 
it, the Roman inatronsmeti and haying consiuted among ttiem- 
selves, gave up their golden ornaments, which weight eight 
talents, as an offering to the sod. And the senate^ in honour 
of their pietyi decreed that uey should b^ve funeral orations 
as well as the men^ which had^ not been the custom before.* 
They then sent ibtee of the «hief of the nobility ambassadors, 
in a large ship well manned, and. fitted out in a manner be^ 
comins; so solemn an' occasion. 

In Una voyage they were equally endangered by a storm 
and a ealm^.DUt escaped beyond all expectation, when on the 
brink of destruction^ For the wind slackening near the iBo* 
lian islands, the gpdleys of the Lipareans gave them chase as 

¥ urates. Upon their stretching out their hands for mer^y ^ the 
apareans used no violence to their persons, but tow^ the 
ship into harbour, and there exposed both them and their 
Koods to sale, having first adjudged them to be lawful prize. 
With much difficulty however, mey were prevailed upon to 
release them^ out or regard to the "merit ana authority of Ti» 

* Thie malroos hti the value of the gold paid ^em; and it was not on 
thia occaaon^ but-afterwaid% when they cbntnbuted their golden ornaments 
to make up thesiyn demanded by the Gauls, that ftineral orations were 
granted them. The privilege they l^ere now &voured with, was leave to 
ride in charioti at the public games and sacriAces, and in open caniages, of 
a lew honourable aort, on other Occaaiona, in the streets. 

Vol. I.- 2 N 24* 
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mesitheus, the chief magistrate of the place^ who, moreover, 
conveyed them with his. own vessels, and assisted In dedioat- 
ing the gift' For thisf, suitable honours, were paid him at 
Rome. * ' ,,. ; 

And now Hie Mbunes dj the people itXempiBd to bring the law 
for removing part df the citizens to Veii once more 4ipon the 
carpet; but Uie war with the Falisci very seasonably interven- 
ing, put the manage^nent of the elections in th6 bknds of the 
patricians^ and they nominated Camillus a mUtary tribune^* to- 
gether with five others, as^ affairs then required a ra^eral of 
considerable dienity> reputation, and experience.' ^hen the 
people had confirmed this nomination, Camillus marched his 
forces into the country of the Falisci, and laid siege to Falerii, 
a cily well fortified and provided in all respects for the war- 
He was sensible it was like to be.no easy affair, nor soon to be 
despatched, and this was one reason for his engaging in it; for 
he was desirous to keep the citizens employed abroad, that they 
mieht not have leisure to sit dowti at home, axid raise tumults 
ana seditions. This was indeed a remedy which the Romans 
jdwa^s had recourse to, like good physicians, to expA danger- 
ous humours from ti^ bpdy pbUtic ' - , ^ 

TheFalerians, trusting to the fortifications with which they 
were surrounded, made so Kttle account of the siege, that the 
Inhabitant, except those who guarded the walls. Walked the 
streets in their common habits. The boys too wept ta school, 
and the master took them out to walk and exercise about the 
walls; for the Falerians, like the Greeks, chose to have flieir 
.children bred at one public school, that they might betimes be 
accustomed to the same discipline, and form themselves to 
friendship and society. v 

.Thi$ schoolmaster, then, designing to betray the Falerians 
by means of their children, took them every day 6ut of the 
city to exercise, keeping pretty close to the walk at first, and 
wheii their exercise was over, led them in again. By deereea 
he took them out farther, w^customing theim to divert wem- 
^elves .freely, as if they had nothing to fear.- At last^ havine 
got them all toother, he brought them to the Roman advaneed 

Suard, and delivered them up to he carried to Camillus. When 
e came into his presence, he said, — <<He was the schoolmas- 
ter of Falerii, but preferring his favour to the obligations of 
duty, he came to deliver Up Siose cluldren to him; and in ihem 
the whole city.*! • This action appeared very sho<ikine to Ca- 
millus, and he said to thos^ that were by,-r^' War (at best) 
is a savage thing, and wades through a sea of violence and in- 

* The year of Rome 361, Camillufe was then i|ulitwry tribune the third 
time. 
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justice; yet even war itself has its laws, which men of honour 
will not depart frdm; nor do they so pursue victory, as to avail . 
themselves of acts of villany and baseness; for a great general 
should rely qplv pn his own virtue, and not upon the treach- 
ery of others.'' Then he ordered the He(ors to tear ofiF the 
wretch's clotjkes, to tie his hands behind himy and to furnbh 
the bo]^s witn rods and scour|;e39 to punish the traitor, and 
whip-turn into the city< By. this time the Falerians had disco- 
vered tthe schoolmaster's treason; the city, as might be expect- 
ed, was ful} of lamentations for so great a less, and the princi- 
pal inhabitants,, both n^en and women, crowded about the wall 
and the gate like jpersQus distracted. In the midst of this dis- 
order they espied jthe boys whipping on their master^ naked 
and bound; and ealliqg Camillps^ '^t%ir god, their deliverer, 
their father. " Not only .the.parents of those children, but all 
the citizens in general, were struck with admiration at the 
spectacle, and .conceive^ such an affection, for the justice of 
Camillusy that tfiey immediately assembled in council, and 
sent deputies to surrender to him both tbiemselves and their 
' city. • . . • • 
. CamiUus sent them to Some; and when they were introdu 
eed to the senate, they said>— '' The Romans, in preferring 
justice to eonatiest, have taueht us to be satisfied with submis- 
sion instead ot libcarty. At tne same tim^, we declare we do 
not think ourselves so much beneath yo.u in strengtb, as infe- 
rior in virtue.'' The senate r^erred the disquisitiori and set- 
tliiu; 6f the articles of peace to CamiUus.- who ^^ntented him- 
sejiwith taking a sum of money of the Fal^ rians;^ and having 
entered into alliance with the whole nation of. the Falisci, re<^ 
turned to Rome. t . . 

But the soldiers, who expected to have had the plundering of 
Falerii, when the^ came batik empty-handed, accused Oamulus 
to their fellow-citizens as an enemy to the eamfnonay and one 
that maliciously opposed the interests of the poor; And when 
the tribunes aciin proposed the law.for transplanting part.of 
the citizens to Veii,* and summoned the people to ^ve their 
votes, CamiUus spoke very freelv^ or rather with much asperi- 
tv a^nst it, appearing remarkably vi<rfent in his opposition to 
the peoplCf who therefore losttheir bilL but harboured'a strong 
resentment against CamiUus. Even the misfortune he had in 
his famUy, of losing one of his sons, did not in llie least miti- 

* The patricians earned it against the bill only by a nugonly of one tribe. 
And now they were so well pleased with the people, that the very next morn- 
ing a decree was passed, assig^ng nx acref ofthe lands of Veii, not only 
to every father of a family, but to cveiy single person of free condition. On 
the other hand, the people deFighted with' this bbendity, allowed the elect- 
ing of consuls, instestfl of military tribunes. 
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fAte their nge, tbwgb^ as a map of ntat SQOdneail and tan- 
erness of heaiii, he was inconaolabfe for- nia loss, and shut 
himself up at home^ a close mourner with the women, at the 
9ame time that they were lodging an impeachmentagainst him. 
.His accuser.was Luoius Apuleius, wno brought against him 
a charee of fraud with respect to the Tuscan spoi^; and it was 
allpgeq that certain brass gataSj a part of those ipoib, were 
found with him. The people were so much exaspeirated, that 
it was plain they woulalay hold on any pretext to oondetkia 
him. He, therefore, assembled his fnends. his colleagues, 
and fellow soldiers, a great number in all, aiia begged of them 
not to suffer him to be crushed by false and xmjust accnsationa, 
and exposed to the soOrn of hii^ enemied^ When tbev had con- 
sulted together, and fuDy considered the affah*, tne answer 
they gave was, that they did not believe it in- tfa^ir power to 
prevent the sentence, but they would wi]liogly assist him. to 
pay the fine that might be laid upon him«> He could not, how- 
ever, bear the thoughts of so gre^ an indignity, and giving 
way to his resentment^ det<&rmined to quit the city as. a vo£ ^ 
untary exile. Having taken leave* of his wiife.and children, 
he went in silence froin his house to. the gate of the city.f 
There' he niade a stand^ and turning about, stretched oat hia 
hands towards the Capiitot) and prayed to the godd, — <* That 
if he was driven out without any faultof his own, and merely 
by the violence or envy ofi itfae people, the /Romans might 
quickly repent it, and express, to all the .World their want of 
Camillus, and their reeret for his absence.^' 

'When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his imprecations 
against his couhtr3nBeo9 he departed; and, ^eavine: his cause 
undefended, he was condemned to pay a fine of iilteen thou- 
sand OM/ which^ reduced to Grecian money, is one thousand 
five hundriMl draehmmt for the of'is a smsdl coin that is the 
tenth part of a piece of silver, i^hich for (hat reason is caHed 
dehariuBf and answers to our drachma. There is not a man in 
Rome who does not believe that these imprecations <rf Camil- 
lus .had their effect; though the punishment of his countrymen 
for their injustice proved nowise agreeable to him, but on the 
contrary, patter of erief. Tet how great, hoT« memorable 




tune, or whether it is the office of some deity, to see that vir- 
tde shall not be oppressed by t|ie ungrateful wiOi 'impunity.t 

* This was four vksn after the taking of f aletii. 

Jit wns the foiiitm Nemesis whom ^he heathens beGered to have the 
ce of piiftishing evil actions in this worid, paKiculariy pride and ingntl- 
tude. 
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The fiivt .tokmi of Am approaohing cakmities, was the death 
of Julius the Cauor.* For ihe Romans have a particalar venet- 
Ttidffn fbr the censor, and look upon his office as sacred. A 
aeeond token hq»pened ia little before the- exile of Camillus. 
Marcus Ceditiiis, a man of :noillu8trioti8 family indeed, nor of 
senatorial nnk, but. a nerson of great probity and virtue,, in- 
formed the militavy tribunes of a matter which deserved great 
attention. As he was godngthe ni|^t. before alonfjp what is 
called the New Road, he' said he was addressed m a loud 
▼Dice. Upon turning about he saw dobody,^^ but heard these 
words in an accent more than human: — << Gk>, Marcus Ceditius, 
and early in tike morning acquaint the ma^trates, that they 
must shortly expect the 6auls«'' But the tribunes made a jest 
of tbeanfonaation; and soon afier followed the disgrace of 
Camillus. 

. The Crauls are ef Celtie origin,t and arie said to hai^e left 
their cdUntij, which was too small to maintain their vast num- 
bers, to go in search of anotheft-. ' These emigrants consisted 
of many thousands of young and able wa r r i ors, with a still 

Greater numbek* of women and children. Part of them took 
beir route towards the northern ocean, croaied the Rhiphflcan 
mountains, and setde^l in the extreme parts of Europe^ and 
part estabUriied themselyes for a long' time^ between me Py« 
renees and the Alps, near the Senones a^d Celtorians.$ But 
happening ixf taste of -wine, which was then for the first time 
brought out of Italy^ they so much Mmired the liquor, and 
were so enchanted with this new pleasure, that they snatched 
up their arms^ and taking their parents alon|^ witii.tlMm, 
marched to the Alps,§ to seek that country which produced 

* The 0|Peck.teat^ an it how standi^ nuteadof theemter Jufiiu^ Iim the 
month of JUI75 but that has been.owin^ to theierroir of some ignonuit tran- 
scriber. Upon the death of Cakis Juhus the^censor, liarcus ComeliuB was 
appointed to 8acGeedhim;4>ut asUie censonhit) of the latter proved luJRitta- 
Rate, erer after, when a eensor happened to me in fals'offiee, th^ not onlr 
foitare naaiing' anoth^ inbisplaee, but o^BgCjd ll^ coWeagpe tO" qmt to 



i ancieiite called all the inhabitants qi ti^ west and north* as fiv as 
ScythiiR, by ihe conunon name of Cehae. 

t The country of the Senones contained 8en^, Auxetie^ and l^yes, as 
fkr up as Paris. Who the Geltorii were is not known; prdbably the word 
is eonupted. 

§ Livy tells ua» Italy waa known to the Gaols two hnndred years befoi«t 
though he does indeed mention the stoiy of Aiuns. Then he goes on to 
infrnm us^ that the migration of the Gauls into Italy and other countrieB, 
was occasioned by their numbers being too large for their, old settlements; 
and that, the two brothers Belioyesus.and Sigovesus casting lots to determine 
which way they should steer their coonei Italy ftJl to Beliovesus, and Ger- 
many to Sigoyesos. 
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duch excellent fruit, and, in comparison of ^ieh, they con- 
sidered all others as barren and unygeniaL 

The man that first carried wine amongat them, and excited 
them to invade Italy*, is said to have been Aruns, a Tuscan^ a 
man of some distinction, and not naturally disposed to mis- 
chieil but led to it by his misfortunes. He was guardian to 
an orphan named Lucumo,* of the greatest fortune in the 
country, and most celebrated for beauty. Aruns Inrought him 
up from a boy, and, when grown up, he still continu^ at hi» 
house, upon a pretence of enjc^ing his\conyei9ation. • Mean- 
while he had corrupted his ^arcuan's wife, or she had cor- 
rupted him, and for a long time .the criminal commerce T¥as 
carried oir/undiscoyered. At length their passion becoming 
so yiolent, that they <M>uld neither res^n nor conceal i^ tke. 
youne man carried her off. and attempted to keep h^ openly. 
The husband etfdeayourea to find his redress at law', bift ivas 
disappointed by the superior interest and wealth of Lueumo. 
He tnerefore quitted Ins own country, and haying heard of 
the enterprising spirit of the Gauls* went to them, and con- 
ducted their armies into Italy. 

In their first expedition they soon possessed tbemselyes 6t 
that country which stretches out from the Alps to both -seas. 
That this of old belonged to the Tuscans, the named tbem- 
selyes are a propf ^ for the sea which Hes to the north is caUed 
die Adriatic, fropi a Tuscan city liamed Adrian .and thai, on 
the other sida to the south is called the Tuscseu sea. All that 
country is well planted with trees, has excellent pastures, and 
is well watenbd with riyers. . It contained eighteen considera- 
ble cities, whose manufactures and trade procured them tlie 
gratifications of luxury; The Gauls, expelled the Tuscans, 
and made tbemselyes mast»*s of these cities; but this was done 
long before. ' 

The Gauls wer^ now besieging Clusium, a city of Tuscany. 
The'Clusians applied to the Romans, entreating them to send 
ambassadors and letters to the barbarians. - .AccOTdingly they 
sent three illustrious persons of the Fabian family, who had 
borne the highest employments in the ^tate. The Gauls re- 
ceiyed them cpurteously on account of the name of Rome; an'd 
putting a stop to their operations against the town^ came to a 
conference. But when they were asked what injury they haul 
receiyed from tho Clusians, that they came against their city, 
Brennus king of the Gauls smiled, and saidj — "The injury 
the Clusians do us, is their keeping to tbemselyes a large tract 

* lAitam^ was not the imm« but the title ^ the yodxtf man. He was 
lord of a jAifumony. Hetniria wax divided into prihcipatatiea called. Lu^ 
fufiumies. 
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of j^und, when they can only ciiltivate a small one, and re- 
fuamg to give up a part of it taus,- who are strangers, numer-. 
ous and poor. In uie same liianner you Romans were injured 
fprmeHy by the Albans, the Fidenates, and the Ardeates, 
and lately by the people of Y ^ii and Capenae, and the greatest 
part of the Falisd and the Volsci. Upon these you make 
war-: if they refuse to share with you their goods, you enslave 
their persons, lay waste their country > and demolish their 
cities. - Nor are your proceedings dishonourable or unjust; 
for vou follow the most ancient of laws>. which directs the 
wea& to obey the strong, firom the Creator even to the irra 
tional paft of the creation, that are tauriit by nature to make 
use of the advantyige their strength afiords them against the 
feeble. C^aae then to express ^our compassion for the Clu« 
sians, lest you teach the Graiils in .their turn to commiserate 
those that have been oppressed/by the Romans. " * 

By this answer the nomans clearly perceived that Brennus 
would come to no terms; and thererore they went into Clu- 
sium. Where they ecicoura^ and animated the inhabitants to 
a sally against the barbancgas^ either .to make trial of the 
strength of the Clusians, or to show their own. The Clusians 
made the sally^ and a sharp conflict ensued hear the walls, 
wh^n Quintiis Ambustus, one of the-Fabii, spurred his horse 
against a Gaul of- extraordinary jitze and ^ure, who had ad- 
vanced a good -way before the ranks. At first he was not 
known, because the encpunter was hot„ and his armour daz- 
zled the eyes.of the beholders; but when he had overcome and 
killed the Gaul, and came to despoil him of bis arms, Brennus 
knew him and called the gdds to witness,-*-<VThat against all 
the laws^. and usages of mankind which were esteemed the 
most sacred and inviolable, Ambustoscame.as, an ambassador, 
but act^d as an enemy.'' He drew off his men directly, and 
bidding the Clusians farewell led his army towards Rome. 
But that he might not seem to rejoice that such an afiront was 
offered, or to^faaye wanted a pretext for hostilities, he sent to. 
demand the offender^ in^ order to punish him, and in the mean 
time>idvatic€d hyt slowly. * 

The henild' being. arrived^ the senate was astembled, and 
manv spoke against the Fabii;. particularly the priests, called 
feeUuegf represented the action as. an offence K^nst.reli^on, 
and adjured the senate to lay tihe i^ole «ilt aim the expiation 
of iiup6n the person who alone was tol>lame, and so* to avert, 
the wrath of heaven from the rest of the Romans. These j/^ 
cta/l6» were appointed by Numa, the mildest and justest of 
kioes, conservators of peace, as well as judgjes to rive sanction 
to the just causes of war. The senate referred uie matter to 
the people^ and the priests accused Fabius with sbnie -ardour 
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bdbre tl^em; bat sucb w&s the dinegud Ihe^ expressBd for 
their persons, and such their contempt of rehgion, that the^ 
constituted that very Fabius and his brethren nailitaiy tri- 
bunes.* 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of tfiis, they were 
greatly enra^ged, ahd would no longer delay their march, but 
hastened forward with die\ibnost celetity; Their prodigious 
numbers, their glitterine arms, their fury and impetuosity, 
struck terror wherever they came; people gave up tneir land» 
for lost, not doubting but the cities would soon fouow. How- 
ever, what was be]roiid all expectation, iiiey injured no man^s 
property; &ej neither pillaged the fidds,'nor insulted the 
cities; and as they passed by^ Aey cried out, — "Thw were 
goin^ to Rome, tney were at War mth the Romans'only, and 
considered !all others as their friends. ^^ 

While the barbiunans were going formund in this ixnpetQoas 
manner, the tribunes led out tneir forces to batde, in number 
notinferiort (for they consisted of forty thousand fbot,) but 
the greatest part undisciplined, and^ch.as had never handled 
a weapon belore. Besides, they paid' no attention to neligion, 
having neither propitiated the gods by sacrifice, nor consulted 
tiie soothsayers, as was their mty in tinie of dinger, and be- 
£(»re an engi^gement* Another thina^ which' becasioned . no 
small confusion, ^ras, the ifiimber of persons Joined in the 
oomniand; whereas befcure, they had often appointed for wars 
of less consideratidn a. single leuler, whom mey call dictator, 
sensible of how great coniMAiuence it is to good onj^ and sue^ 
cess, at a dimgerous crisis, to, be. actuated i^ it w^ with one 
soul, and to have the absolute command invested in one per- 
son. Their ungrateful treatment of CamiUus, toa^ was not flie 
least unhaiq>y circumstance; as it now appeared dancerous 
for the generals to use their authority without some^Seiing 
indulgence to the people. 

In uiis condition th^ marched out of the city, and encamp- 
ed about eleven miles m>m it, on the banks of the river Allia, 
not far from its confluence with the Tyber. There the boiv 
barians came upon them, and as the Romans engniged in u dis- 
orderly manner, Ihey were ahamefuUy beaten and put Ur flight. 
Their left wing W9S soon pixd»ed into Ihe river, ancl there de- 
stroyed. The right win^, wJiich quitted the field to avoid the 
ohai^, and gained the hills, did not suffisr so lAuch'; many of 
them escaping to Rmne. liie rest that survived the carnage. 



* The year of Bbaw 3664 or, aecoidsiig to some chfonblogerB, 565. 

t They wm iaferior in iHiiiiber« for tiie iGinU were i^TeBtvtiMnMUid; mhI 
therefore the' Bonoaiu^ when they came to actioi^ were obbged to cKtead 
their wings so as to nuke theic centie very, thin» which waa oaerisMon of 
their being soon broken. 
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' when thQ epemy were satiated with bloody stole bjr night to 
Veiiy concluding that Rome was lost, and its inhabitants put 
to the sword. 

This battle was fought when the moon was at full, about. the 
summer solstice, the very same day that the slaughter of the 
Fabii happened long before,* when three hundred of them 
were cut off by the-Tilscans. The second misfortune, how- 
ever, so much efiaced the memory of the first, that the day is 
still called the day of AUia, from the river of that name. 

As to the point, whether there be any lucky or ^unlucky 
days,t and whether Heraclitus was right in blaming Hesiod 
for distinguishing them into fortunate and unfortunate, as not 
knowing that the nature of all days is tiie same, we have con- 
sidered it in another place- But on this occasion, perha|>8, it 
may not be amiss to mention a few examples. The^o&otians, 
on the fifth of the month which they call ^spodramkis, and 
the Athenians Hsoatombman (July), gained two signal victo- 
ries, both of which restored liberty to Greece; the one at 
Leuctra; the other at Geraestus, above two hundred years be- 
fore,t when they defeated Liattamyas and the Thessalians. 
On the other lumd, the Persians were beaten by the Greeks on 
the sixth of Boi'dromion (September) at Marathon, on the third 
at Plataea, as also M y'cale, and on the twenty-sixth at Arbeli, 
About the full moon of the same month, the Athenians, under 
the conduct of Chabrias, were victorious in the sea-fight near 
Naxos, and on the twentieth they gained the victory of Sala- 
mis, as we have mentioned in tne treatise concerning days. 
The n^onth Thar^dian TMay) was also remarkably unfortu- 
nate to the barbarians; tor in that month Alexander defeated 
the king of Persians generals near the Granicus; and the Car- 
thaginians were beaten by Timoleon in Sicily on the twenty- 
iburai of tiie same; a day still more remarkable (according to 
Euphorus, GaUisthenes, Demaster, and Phylarchus) for the 
takiilg of Troy. On the contrary, the month MetagitnUm 
(August), wfaicn the Boeotians, call Fanemuay was very unlucky 
to the Greeks; for on the seventh they were beaten by Anti- 

. * The nzteenth of Jolv. ^ 

f The ancients deemea some dsys lucky, sad others unlacky, either from 
some oct^t power which they« supposed to be innumbersy or from the na- 
ture of tile aeities who presided over them, or else from observation of for- 
tunsfte or unfortunate events having often happened on particukr dajs. 

t The Thessalians, under the command of Lattamyas, were beaten by the 
Boeotians not long before the battle of Thermopylx, and little more than one 
hundred years bdbre the battle of Iieuctra. lliere is also an eiror here in 
the name of the place, probably introduced by some blundering transcriber 
(for Plutarch must have been well acquainted with tiie names of places in 
Boeotia.) Instead of Gcrsstus, we should read Ceressus; the former was a 
promontoiy in Euboca, t!fe latter was a fort in Bacotia. . 

Vol. I. 2 O 25 
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peter in the battle of Cnnon and utteriy ruined, and before 
that they were defeated by Philip at Charonea. And on that 
same day and montii and year, the troops, which under Ar- 
chidamus, made a desisent upon Italy, were cut to pieces by 
the barbarians. The Carthaginians have set. a mark upon the 
twenty-second of that month, as a day that has always brought 
upon them the greatest of calamities. At the same tinoe I am 
not ignorant, tlult about the time of the celebration of the hqti- 
ieriuy Thebes was demolished by Alexander; and after that, 
on the same twentieth of Boidrmman (September), a day sacred 
to the solemnities of Bacchus, the Athenians were obliged to 
receive a Macedonian garrison. On one and^ the same day, 
the Romans, under the command of Cspio, were stripped of 
their camp by the Cimbri, and afterwards under Lucullus con- 
quered Tigranes and the Armenians. King Attains and 
Foinpey the Great both died on their birth-days. And I could 
give account of many others, who, on the same day, at difier- 
ent periods, have ezperlencc4 both good and bad fortune. Be 
that as it may, the Romans marked the day of their defeat at 
AJlia as unfortunate; and as soperstitiGUs fears j^nerally- in- 
crease upon a misfortune, they not only distinguished tHat as 
such, but the two next that follow it in every month through- 
out the year. 

IL after so decisive a battle, the Gauls had immediately pur^ 
sued the fugitives, there would have been nothing to hinder 
the entM:e destruction of Rome, and all that remained in it; 
with such terror was the city struck at the return of those that 
escaped from the battle, ana so filled with conftision and dis- 
traction!^ But the Gauls, not imiagining the victorv to be so 
peat ais it was, in the eiteess of their joy indulged memselves 
in good cheer, and shared the plunder of the camp; by which 
means numbers that were for leaving the city hii leisure to 
escape, and those that remained had time to recollect them- 
selves, and prepare for their defence; for, quittinjg the rest of 
the ci^ they retired to the Capitol which they fortified with 
strong ramparts^ and provided well with aims. But their first 
care was ot their holy things, most of which they, conveyed 
into the Capitol. As for the sacred fire, the vutal vtrgim took 
it up, together with other holy relics, and fled away with it; 
though some will have it, that the^ have hot the charge of any 
thins but that ever-living fire, wHich Numa appointed to be 
worsnipi>ed as the principle of all things. It is indc^ the most 
active thine in nature; and all generation either is motion, or 
at least with motion. Other . parts of matter, when the heat 
fails, lie sluggish and dead, and crave the force of fire as an 
informing soul; and when that comes, 'they acquire some ac- 
tive or passive quality. Hence it was that Numa, a man cu- 
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rious in his researdiea into nature, and, on account of his wis- 
dom, supposed to have conversed with the Muses, consecrated 
this fire, and ordered it to be perpetually kept up, as an imagje 
of that eternal power which preserves ana actuattils the uni- 
verse. Others say, that according to the usage of the Greeks, 
the fire is k^pt ever burning before the holy places, as an em- 
blem of puritv; but that there are other thin^ in the most se- 
cret part of the temple, kept from the sight of all but those 
virnns whom they call vutal$s and the most current opinion 
is, Siat the paUadium of Troy, which ^neas brought into Italy, 
is laid up tnere. j 

Others sav, the Samothracitin gods are there concealed, 
whom Daraanus,* after he had built Troy, brought to that 
city, and caused to be wdrshipped; and tliat after the taking 
of Troy, JBneas privately earned them ofiT, and kept them till 
he setued in Italy^ But those that pretend to know most 
about these matlers, say, there are placed there two casks of a 
moderate size, the one open and empty, the other full and 
sealed up, but neither of them to be seen by any but those 
holy virgins. Others again think this is all i^ mistake, which 
arose from their putting most of their sacred utennls in two 
casks, and hiding them under ground, in the temple of Qui- 
rinus, and that the place^ from those casks, is still called Ikh 

Thejr took, however, with them the choicest and most sa- 
cred things tney had, and fled with them along Ae side of tiie 
river, where Lucius Albinus^ a plebeian, among others that 
were making their escape, was carrying his wife and children, 
and some orliis most necessary moveables, in a wagon. But 
when he saw the vestals in a helpless and weary condition, 
canyine in their arms the sacred symbols of the gods, he im- 
memately took out his family and eoods, and put the virgins 
in the wagon, that thev might m&B their escape to some of 
the Grecian cities, t This piety of Albinit^ and the venera- 

* Dardimtii, who flouiuhed in the time of Moses, tbout the year before 
Christ 1480» b said to hare been arigniallj of Axcadis, from whence he pass- 
ed ix> Samothrace. Afterwards he married Batea or Arista, the daurhter of 
Teucer, kin^ of Phrygia. Of the Samothracian {^ods we have already given 
an account; but may add here, from Kacrobius, that the dii magni^ which 
Datdanus brooriit from Samothrace, were the penatUt or household gods, 
which JEneas afterwards carried into Italy. Dionyrius of HaBcamassus says 
he had seen the pmaU» in an old temple at Rome. They were of antique 
workmanship, representing two youn^ men sittinf^, and holding each a lance 
in his hand, and had for their inscription DentUt instead of Penaa. 

f AlbinuB conducted them to Caere, a city of Hetruria, where they met 
with a favourable reception. The vestals remained a considerable time at 
Cere, and there performed the usiul rites of religion; and hence tliose rites 
were called CcttniohicM* 
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tion he expressed for the gods at so dangerous a juncture, de- 
serves to be recorded. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient of the sena- 
tors that were of consular dignity, or had been honoured with 




making their vows to the gods,** devoted themselves to .their 
country. Thus attired, they sat down in their ivoty chairs 
in the forum,t prepared for the worst, extremity. 

The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived with his 
army; and findine the gates of the city opened, and the walls 
destitute of guards, at mnst he had some apprehendohs of a 
stratagem or ambuscade, for he could not think the Romans 
had so entirely pven themselves up to despair. But when he 
found it to be so in reality, he entered by the CoUine gate, and 
took Rome, a little more than three ^hundred and sixty years 
after its foundation; if it is likely that any exact account has 
been kept of those times, ^ the confusion ofwhich has occasion- 
ed so much obscurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumours, however,, of Rome's bein^ taken, 
appear to have, soon passed into Greece; for Heraciides of 
Fontus,& who lived not long after, these times, in his treatise 
concerning the soul, relates, that an account was "brought from 
the west, mat an army from the countr]^ of the Hyperboreans, || 
had taiken a Greek^i^ called Rome, situated somewhere near 
the Great Sea. But 1 do not wonder that such a fabulous wri- 
ter as Heraciides should embellish his account of the taking of 
Rome with the pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the Great 
Sea. It is very clear that Aristotle the philosopher had heard 
that Rome was taken by the Gauls; but he calls its deliverer 

I 

* The Romans befieved, tjiat by those voluAtsiy eonseenitioDi to the iii- 
. fernsl gods» disorder sii4 oonlunon were braugfat unong^ the enemy. 

f These iroiy, or cwruk chain were used only by those who had borne 
the most honouTiJ[>le offices; and the persons who had a right to sit in ^kon 
bore also ivoiy staves. 

> livy tells us, that the Ronians of those tames did not much apply them- 
selves to writing, and that the commentaries of the pontyieeg, and their other 
monuments, both public and private, were destroyed when the dty was 
burnt by the Gauls. 

§ He lived at that very time; for he was at first Plato*s scholar, and after- 
wards AristoUe's; and Plato was but forty-one years old when Booie was ta- 
ken. 

I The ancients called all the inhabitants of the north Syperhonanig snd 
the Mediterranean the Qrtai Sea, to distinguish it from the l^uxine. Not- 
withstanding that Heraciides was rigl^t in tnis, he might be a very fkbulout 
writer: so was Herodotus; and so were the ancient historians of almost all 
countries; and the reason is obvious; they had Uttlc more than tradition to 
write from. 
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Luciu3^ whereas Camillus was not called Lucius but Marcus> 
These authors had no better authority than common report 

Brennus, thus in possession of Rome, set a strong guard 
about the Capitol, and himself went down into the forum; 
where he was struck with amazement at the sight of so many 
men seated' in great state and silence, who neither rose up at 
the approach of their enemies, nor changed countenance or 
colour, but leaned upon their staves, ana sat looking upon 
each other without iear or concern. The Gauls, astonisned 
at so surprising a spectacle, and regarding them as superior 
beings, for along time were afraid to approach or touch them. 
At last one of them ventured to go near Manius Papirius,^d 
advancing his hand, gently stroked his beard, which was very 
long; upon Which rapirius struck him on the head with his 
ststa, and wounded him. . The barbarian then drew his sword 
and killed him. After this, the Gauls fell upon the rest and 
slew them, and continuing their rage, despatched all that 
came in their way. Then, for many days together, they pil- 
laged the houses and carried off the spoil; at last they set lire 
to the city^ and demolished what escaped the flames, to ex- 
press their indignation against those in tne Capitol who obeyed 
not their summons, but made a vigorous defence, and greatly 
annoyed the besiegers from the wuls. This it was that pro- 
voked them to deraroy the whole city, and to despatch all that 
fell iato their hands, without sparing either sex or age. 

As by the len^ of the siege provisions began to fail the 
Gauls, they divided their forces, and part stayed with the 
king before that fortress, while part foraged the country, and 
laid waste the towns and villages. Their success had inspired 
them with such confidence, that they did not keep in a hody, 
but carelessly rambled about in .diflierent troops and parties. 
It happened that the largest and best disciplined corps went 
against Ardea, where Camillus^ since his exile, lived in abso- 
lute retirement This great event, however, awaked him into 
action, and his mind was employed in contriving, not how to 
keep himself concealed and to avoid the Gauls, out, if an op- 
portunity should offer, to attack and concjuer them. Perceiv- 
mg that the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, but cou- 
rage and discipline, which was owing to the inexperience and 
inactivity of their o£Scers, he applied first to the young men, 
and told them—" They ought not to ascribe the aefeat of the 
Romans to the valour of the Gauls, or to consider the calami- 
ties they had suffered in the midst of their infatuation, as 
brought upon them by men who, in fact, could not claim the 
merit of the victory, but as the work of fortune. That it 
would be glorious, though they risked somethinjg by it, to re- 
pel a foreign and barbarous enemy, whose end m conquering 

25* 
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was, like fire, to destroy what they subdued; but that if they 
would assume a proper spirit, he would rive them an oppor- 
tunity to conquer without any hazard at alL'' When he found 
the young men were pleased with his discourse, he went next 
to the magistrates and senate of Ardea, and having persuaded 
them also to adopt his scheme, he anned all that were of a 
proper age for it, and drew them up within the^ walls, that the 
enemy, who were hit at a small distance, might not know 
what he was about 

The Gauls, having scoured the country, and loaded them- 
selves with plunder, encamped upon the plains in a careless 
and disorderly manner. Night found them intoxicated with 
wine, and silence reimed in the camp. As spop as Camillus 
was informed of this oy his spies, he led the Ardeans out; and 
having passed the intermediate space without noise, he reach- 
ed their camp about midnight Then he ordered a loud shout 
to be set up; and the trumpets to sound on all sides, to cause 
the greater confusion; but it was with difBculty they recover- 
ed uemselves from their sleep and intoxication. A few, 
whom fear had made sober^ snatched up their arms to oppose 
Camillus, and fell with their weapons m th^ir hands; but the 
greatest part of them, buried in sleep and wine, w^re surpris- 
ed unarmed, and easUy despatched. A small number, that in 
the night escaped out of the camp, and wandered in the fields, 
were picked up next ^^J by the cavalry, and put to the sword. 

The fame of this action soon reaching tne neighbouring 
cities, drew out many of their ablest warriors. Pardcularly, 
such of the Romans as had escaped from the battle of Ama 
to Veii, lamented with themselves in some such manner as 
this: — << What a general has heaven taken from Rome in Ca- 
millus, to adorn the Ardeans with his exploits! while the city 
which produced and brought up so great a man is absolutely 
ruined; and we for want of a leader^ sit idle within the walU 
of a strange city, and betray the kberties of Itdy. Come, 
then, let us send to the Ardeans to demand our general, or else 
take our weapons and go to him; for he is no longer an exile, 
nor we citizens, having no country but what is in possession 
of an enemy." 

This motion was agreed to, and they sent to.Camillus to en- 
treat him to accept ofthe command. But he answered, he could 
not do it, before he was leeally appointed to do it by the Ro- 
mans in the Capitol;^ for !ne looked upon them, while they 

* Livy nys, the Roman soldiers at Veii applied to the remains ofthe senate 
in the Capitol for leare, before they offered the command to Camillua. So 
much regard had those brave men for the constitution of their countiy, though 
Rome then lay in ashes. Every private man was indeed a patriot 
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were in beinc, as the commonwealth, and would readily obey 
their orders, out without them woold not be so officious as to 
interpose.* 

They admired the modesty and honour of Camillus, but 
knew not how to send the proposal to Hie Capitol. It seemed, 
indeed, impossible for a messenger to pass into the citadel, 
whilst, the enemy were in possession of the city. However, 
a youne man named Pontius Cominius, not distingjuished 
by his' birth, but fond of glory, readily took upon him the 
commission. He carried no letters to the citizens in the Capi- 
tol, lest, if he should happen to be taken, the enemy should 
discover by them the intentions of Camillus. Having dressed 
himself in mean attire, under which he concealed some pieces 
of cork, he travelled ail day without fear, and approached the 
citj as it grew dark. He could not pass the river by the 
bridge, because it was guarded by the trauls, and, therefore, 
took his clothes, which were neither many nor heavy, and 
bound them about his head; and having laid himself upon the 
pieces of cork, easily swam over and reached the city. Then 
avoiding those quarters where, by the lights and noise, he 
concluded they kept watch, he went to tiie Carmental e^te, 
where there was the greatest silence, and where the hill ot the 
Capitol is tide steepest and most cragsy. Ud this he got un- 
perceived, by a way the most difficult and areadful,.and ad- 
vanced near the guards upon the walls. After he had hailed 
them, and told them his name, they received him with joy, 
and conducted him to the magistrates. 

The senate was presentlv assembled, and he acquainted them 
with the victory of Camillus, which they had not heard of be- 
fore, as well as with the proceeding ot the soldiers at Veil, 
and exhorted them to confirm Camillus in the command, as 
the citizens out of Rome would obey none but him. . Havine 
heard his report, and consulted togeUier, they declared CamiF 
Ins dictator, and sent Pontius back tiie same way he came, 
who was ec|ually fortunate in his return; for he passed the 
enemy undiscovered, and delivered to the Romans at Veil the 
decree of the senate, which they received with pleasure. 

Camillus, on his arrival, found twenty thousand of them in 
arms, to whom he added a greater number of the allies, and 
prepared to attack the enemy. Thus was he appointed dicta- 
tor the second time; and having put himself at the head of the 
Romans and confederates, he marched out against the Gauls. 

Mean time, some of the barbarians employed in the siege, 
happening to pass by tiie place where Pontius had made nis 
way by night up to the Capitol, observed many traces of his 
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feet and hands, as he had worked himself up the rock, torn off 
what grew there, and tumbled down the mould. Of this they 
informed the king^: who coming and viewing it for the present 
said nothing; but in the evening he assembled the lightest and 
most active of his men, who were the likeliest to climb any 
difficult height, and thus addressed them : — ^^ The enemy have 
themselves shown us a way to reach them, which we were 
ignorant of, and have provea tiiat this rock is neither inacces- 
smle nor untrod by human feet What a shame would it be 
then, after having made a beginning, not to finish; and to quit 
the place as impregnable, when the Romans themselves have 
taugnt us how to take it? Where it was easy for one man to 
ascend, it can not be difficult for many, one by one; nay, 
should mzny attempt it together, they will find f^t advan- 
tage in assisting eacn other. In the mean time, I mtend great 
rewards and honours for such as shall distinguish themselves 
on tiiis occasion." 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's proposal; and about 
midnight a number of theni together be^m ta climb the rock 
in silence, which though steep and craggy, proved more prac- 
ticable than they expected. The foremost naving eainea the 
top, put themselves in order, and were ready ;to take posses* 
sion of the wall, and to fall upon the guards, who were fast 
asleep; for neither man nor dog perceived their cominir« 
However, tliere were certain sacrea geese kept near Juno's 
temple,* and at other times plentifully fed; but at this time, 
as com and the other provisions that remained' were scarce 
sufficient for the men, tney were neelected and in poor condi- 
tion. This animal is naturally quick of hearing, and soon 
alarmed at any noise; and as hunger kept them wakinr and 
uneasy, they immediatelv perceived the coming of the Gauls, 
and runnine at them with all the noise they could make, they 
awoke all the guards. The barbarians now, perceiving they 
were discovered, advanced with loud shouts and great fury. 
The Romans in haste snatched up such weapons as came to 
hand, and acquitted themselves like men on this sudden emer- 
gency. First of all, Manlius, a man of consular dignity, re- 
markable for his strength and extraorditiary courage, engaged 
two Gauls at once; and as one of them was lifting his baUle- 
axe, with his sword cut ofiF his right hand; at the same time 
he thrust the boss of his shield in the fSatce of the other, and 

• Geese were ever after had in honour at Rome, and a flock of them al- 
\r9y8 kept at the expense of the public. A golden image (rf a goose was 
erected in memoiy of them, and a goose every year canied in triumph upon 
a soft litter finely adorned; while dogs were held in abhorrence by the Ro- 
mans, who every year impaled one of them upon a branch of clder.—FUn. 
et Plui. de Fortund Rom, 
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dashed him- down the precipice. Thus standing upon the 
rampart^ with those that had come to his assistance, and fought 
by his side, he drove back the rest of the Gauls that had ^ot 
up, who were no great number, and who performed nothm^ 
worthy of such an attempt. The Romans having thus escapeu 
the danger that threatened them^ as soon as it was lieht, threw 
the officer that commanded the watch down the rocK amongst 
the ' eikemvy and decreed Manlius a reward for his victory, 
which haa more of honour in it than profit; for every man 
gave him what he had for one day's allowance, which was half 
a pound of bread, and a quartern of the Greek eciyle. 

After this the Gauls began to lose courage; for provisions 
were scarce, and they could not forage for fear of Camillus.* 
Sickness, too, prevailed among them, which took its rise from 
the heaps of dead bodies, and m>m their encamping amidst the 
rubbish of the houses they had burnt; where' there was such a 

Suantity of ashes, as, when raised by the winds or heated by 
le sup, by their d?y and acrid quality so corrupted the air, 
that every breath of it was pernicious. But what affected 
them* most was the change ot climate; for they had lived in 
countries that abounded with i^des ami ameable shelters 
from the heat, and were now got into grounds that were low, 
and unhealthy in autumn. AU this, toeether with the length 
and tediousness of the siege, which had now lasted more than 
six months, caused such desolation among them, and carried 
off such numbers, that the carcasses lay unburied. 

The besieged, however, were not in a much better condition. 
Famine, which now pre^ied them hard, and their ignorance 
of what Camillus was doing, caused no small dejection; for 
the barbarians guarded the city wiUi' so much carie, that it was 
impossible to send any messenger to him. Both sides being 
thus equally discouraged, the advanced guards, who were 
near enough to eonverse, first began to talK of treating. As 
the motion was approved.by those that had the chief direction 
of aCEaiirs, Sulpitius, one of the military tribunes, went and 
conferred with Brennus, where it was agreed that die Romans 
should pay a thousand pounds weight of goldt and that the 
Gauls, upon the receipt of itfshould immediately quit the city 
and its territories. When the conditions were sworn to, and 
the gold was brought, the Gauls, endeavouring to avail them- 
selves of fiaJse weights, privately at first, and afterwards open- 
ly, drew down their own side of the balance. The Romans 
expressing their resentment, Brennus, in a contemptuous and 

* CamilliiB being roaster of the country, posted strong^ guards on all tlie 
roads, and, in ^flect, besieged the besiegers. 
t That is fort}'-five thousand pounds sterling. 

Vol. i.-^ 2P 
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insultin;; manner, took off his sword, and threw it, belt and 
all, into the scale; and when Sulpitius asked what that meant, 
he answered: — '< What should it mean but wo* to the conquer- 
ed ;'' which became a proverbial sayine. Some of the Romans 
were hichly incensed at this; and. talked of returning with 
their eoid, and enduring the utmost extremities of the siege; 
but otEers were of opinion that it was better to pass bya small 
injury, since the indignity lay not in paying more than was 
due, but in paying anv thii^ at all; a disgrace only consequent 
upon &e necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gauls, CamiUus 
arrived at tiie ^tes, and being informed of what had passed, 
ordered the main body of his army to advance slowly and in 
cood order, while he with a select band marched hastily up to 
Die Romans, who all gave place, and received the aictator 
with respect and silence. Then he took the gold out of the 
scales, and gave it to the iSetort, and ordered the Oauls to take 
away the balance and the weights, and to be gone, telUi^ 
them, — ''It was the custom of the Romans to deliver their 
country with steely and not with gold.'' And when Brennus 
expressed his indignation, and complained he had ^reat in- 
justice done him by ibis infraction of the treaty, Camillus an- 
swered, — '' That it was never lawfully made; nor could it be 
valid without his consent, who was aictator and sole mM;is- 
trate; they had, therefore, acted without proper authonly. 
But they mieht make their proposals now he was eoi^e, whom 
the laws had invested with power either to pardon the sup- 
pliant, or punish the guilty, if proper satisfaction was not 
made. 

At this Brennus was still more highly incensed, and a skir- 
mish ensued; swords were drawn on both sides, and thrusts 
exchanged in a confused manner^ which it is easy to conceive 
must l^ the case, amidst the rums of houses, and in narrow 
streets, where there was not room to draw up regularl]r« 
Brennus, however, soon recollected himself, and drew off his 
forces into the camp, with the loss of a small number. In the 
night he ordered tnem to march, and quit the city; and hav- 
ing retreated about eight miles from it, he encamped upon the 
Gabinian road. Early in the morning Camillus came up with 
them, his arms dazzkngthe sight, and his men full of spirits 
and fire. A sharp enga^ment ensued, which lasted a long 
time; at length the Gauls were routed with great slaughter, 
and their camp taken. Some of those that fled were kiffed in 
the pursuit; but the greater part were cut in pieces by the peo- 

• r«f vidU/ 
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pie in the neighboorihff towns and villages, who fell upon them 
as they were dispersed.* 

Thus was Rome strangely taken, and more stnrtigely recov- 
ered, after it had been seven months in the possession of tho 
barbarians;- for they entered it a little after the Ides, the fif- 
teenth of July, and were driven out about, the Ides, the thir- 
teenth cJf February following. Camillus returned in triumph, 
as became the deliverer of his lost country, and the restorer of 
Rome. Those that had quitted the place before the siege, with 
their wives and children^ now followed bis chariot: and they 
thiatt had been besieged m the Capitol, and were almost per- 
ishing with hun^r, met the others and embraced them, weep- 
ing for joy at this unexpected pleasure, which they almost con- 
siaered as a dream. The pnests and ministers of the gods 
bringing back with them what holy thines they had hid or 
conveyed away when they fled, afibrdea a most desirable 
spectacle to the people; and they gaye them the kindest wel- 
come, as if the gods themselves had returned with them to 
Rome. Next, Camillus- sacrificed to the gods, and purified 
the city^ in a form dictated by the pontifis. He rebuilt the 
former temples, and erected a new one to JSku LoquuHus^ the 
speaker, or toonler, upon the very spot where the voice from 
heaven announced in the night to Aureus Ceditius the coming 
of the barbarians. There was, indeed, no small difficulty in 
discovering the places where the temples had stood, but it was 
efiected by the zeal of Camillus and the industry of the priestSL 

As it was necessary to rebuild the city, which was entire- 
ly demolished, a heartless despondency seized the multitude, 
and they invented pretexts of delay. They were in want of 
all necessary materials, and had more occasion for repose and 
refreshment after their sufierinjgs, than to labour and wear 
themselves out, when their bodies were weak, and their sub- 
stance was gone. They had, therefore, a secret attachment to 
Veil, a city which remained entire, and was provided with 
every thing. This eave a handle to their demagogues to ha- 
rangue them, as usuu, in a way agreeable to their inclinations, 
and made ^lem listen to seditious speeches aeainst Camillus, — 
^' As if, to gratify his ambition and thirst of glory, he would 
depoive them of a city fit to receive them, force them to pitch 
their tents among rubbish, and rebuild a ruin that was like 
one great funeral-pile, in order that he might not only be call- 

* There is reason to question the truth of the lattet part of this t^Vorj. 
Phitaich copied it from Livy. But Polybius represents me Gauls, as actu- 
ally receiving the sold from the Romans, and returning in safety to their 
own country; and this iff confirmed by Justin, Suetonius, and even by Livy 
himself, in another part of his histor}} — x. 16. 
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ed the general and dictator of Rome, but the founder too^ in- 
stead of Romulus, whose right he invaded." 

On this account the senate, afraid of an insurrection; would 
not let Camillus lay down the dictatorship within the year^ as 
he desired, though no other person had ever borne that high 
office more than six months. In the mean time they w^ent 
about to console the people, to gain them by caresses and 
kind persuasions. One wnile they showed them the monu- 
ments and tombs of their ancestors; then they put them in 
mind of their temples and holv places, which -Romulus and 
Numa, iaind the other kings, had. consecrated and left in choree 
with them. Above all, amidst the sacred and awful symbols, 
they took care to make them recollect the fresh human head,* 
which was found when the foundations of the Capitol were 
dug, and which presignifited, that the same place was destined 
to be the head ot Italy. They urged the disgraceit would be 
to extinguish agsin the sacred Ire, which the vestals had 
lighted smce the war, and to quit the city; whether they were 
to see it inhabited by strangerSj^ or a desolate wild for flocks 
to feed in. In this moving manner the patriciaru rexnonstra- 
ted to the people both in public and private; and were in their 
turn much affected by the distress of the multitude, who la- 
mented their, present mdigence, and be^ed of them, now they 
were collected like the remains of a shipwreck, not to oblige 
them to patch up the ruins of a desolated city, when there was 
one entire and ready to receive them. 

Camillus, therefore, thought proper to take the judgment of 
the senate in a body; and when he had exerted his eloquence 
in favour of his native country, and others had done the same, 
he put it to the vote, beginning with Lucius Lucretius, whose 
right it was to vote first, and who was to be followed by the 
rest in their order. Silence was made; and as Lucretius was 
about to declare himself, it happened that a centurion, who 
then commanded the day-euard, as he passe4 theliouse, call- 
ed With a loud voice to the ensign, — ^<to stop and set up his 
standard there, for that was the best place to stav in. " These 
words being so seasonably uttered, at a time when they wem 
doubtful and anxious about the events Lucretius gave thanks 
to the gods, and embraced the omen, lyhile the rest gladly as- 
sented. A wonderful change, at the same time, took place 

* This prodigy happened in the reign of Tarqiun the Proud* who un- 
doubtedly must nave put the head there on purpose; for in digj^ing the 
foundation^ it was fbund warm and bleeding, as if just severed from the body. 
Upon this the Romans sent to consult the Tuscan soothsayers, who, after 
vainly endeavouring to bring the presage to fkvour their own country, ac- 
knowledged that the place where tl^t head was found would be the head 
of all ItaJy.— JWwi. Hai. lib. iv. 
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in the minds of the people, who exhorted and encourage^ each 
other to the work, and they began to build immediately, not 
in any order, or upon a regular plan, but as inclination or con- 
venience directed. By reason Of this hurry the streets were 
narrow and intricate, and the houses badly laid out; for they 
tell us both the walb of the city and the streets were built with- 
in the compass of a year. 

The persons appointed by Camillus to search for and mark 
out the holy places, found all in confusion. As they were 
looking round the Faldtium, they came to the court of Marsy 
where the buildings, like the rest, were burnt and demolish- 
ed by the barbarians; but in removing the rubbish and clear- 
ing the pUce, they discovered, under a great heap of ashes, 
the au&rurad staff ot Romulus. This staff is crooked atone end, 
and called Uiuta. It is used in marking out the several Quar- 
ters of the heavens, in any process of divination by the night 
of birdsy which Romulus was much skilled in and made great 
use of. When he was taken out of the world, the priests care- 
fully preserved the staff from defilement, like other holy 
relics; and this having escaped the fire, when the rest were 
consumed, they indulged a pleasing hope,* and considered 'it 
as a presage, tiiat Rome would last^rever.* 

Before thev had finished the laborious task of building, a 
new war broke out. The ^qui, the Volsci, and the Latins, 
all at once invaded liieir territories, and the Tuscans laid sieg^e 
to Sutrium, a city in alliance with Rome. The military tri- 
bunes, too, who commanded the army, being surrounded by 
the Latins,' near Mount Marcius, and their camp injgreat dan- 
ger, sent to Rome to desire succours; on which occasion Camil- 
lus was appointed dictator the third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts: I begin with 
the fabulous one. It is said, the Latins either seeking a pre- 
tence for war^ or really inclined to renew their ancient affinity 
with the Romans, sent to demand of them a number of free- 
bom virgins in marriage. The Romans were in no small per- 
plexity as to the course they should take; for, on the one hand, 
they were afraid of war, as they were not yet re-established, 
ndr had recovered their losses; and on the other, they suspect- 
ed that the Latins only wanted their daughters for hostages, 

* About this time, the tribunes of the people determined to impeach Q. 
Fabiufiy who had violated the law of nations, and thereby provoked the 
Gauls, and occanoned the burning of Rome. His crime being notorious, he 
was sommonad by C. MartiusButdus before the assembly of the people, to 
answer 'for his conduct in the embassy. The criminal had reason to fear the 
severest punishment; but his relations gave out that he died suddenly; which 
generally happened when the accused person had courage enough to pre- 
vent his conaemnation, and the shame of a public punishment. 

26 
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thoueh they coloured their design with the special name of 
marriage. While they were thus embarrassed, a female abve, 
named Tutula,* or, as some call her, Philotis, advised the 
magistrates to send with her some of the handsomest and most 
eenteel of the maid seryants, dressed like virgins of good 
Similies, and leave the rest to her. The magistrates approv- 
ing the expedient, chose a number of female slaves proper for 
her purpose, and sent them richly attired to the Latia camp, 
which was not far from the city. ' At night, while the other 
slaves conveyed away the enemies' swords, Tutula or Philotis 
got up into a wild fig-tree of considerable heiriit, and. having 
spread a thick garment behind, to conceal her design from the 
Latins, held up a totch towards Rome, which was the signal 
agreed upon between her and the magistrates, who alone were 
in Uie secret. For this reason the soldiers sallied out in a ta- 
multuous manner, calling^ upon each other, and hastened by 
their officers, who found it difficult to bring them into any or- 
der. They made themselves masters, however, of the en- 
trenchments; and as the enemy, expecting no such attempt, 
were asleep, they took the camp, and put uie greatest part of 
them to the sword. This happened on the NtmUj the seventh 
of July, then called QuintUit; and on that.day they celebrate a 
feast in memory of this action. In the first jdace, th«y ^ly 
in a crowding and disorderlv manner out of the city, ]jro- 
nouncing aloud the most familiar and common names, aa Caius, 
Marcus, Lucius, and the like; by which they imitate the sol- 
diers then .calling upon each other in Iheir hurry. Next, the 
maid-servants walk about, elegantly dressed, and jesting on 
all they meet They have also a kind of fight among mem- 
selves, to express the assistance they gave in the engi^ement 
with the Latins. Then they sit down to an. entertainment, 
shaded with branches of the fig-tree. And that day is called 
Ntmm CajproHnm^ as some suppose, on account of the wild fig-tree, 
from which the maid-servant held out the torch; for the Romans 
cdled that tree oaprifiau, .Others refer the greatest part of 
what is said and done on that occasion to that part of the story 
of Romulus when he disappeared, and the darl^iess and tem- 
pest, or as some imagine, an eclipse happened. It was on the 
same day, at least, ana the day ought be called Ncnm Cmnoimm,' 
for the Romans call a goat Gopra/ und Romulus vanished out of 
sight while he was holding an assembly of the people at the 
Mats Marshy a|5 we have related in his life. 

The other account that is given of this war, and approved 
by most historians, is as follows: Camillus, being appointed 
dictator the third time, and knowing that the army under the 

* In the life ofRomulus, she is adledTu/o/a. Macrobiufl calls her TWefa. 
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military tribunes was sarrounded by the Latins and Volscians, 
was constrained to make levies amone such as age had exempt- 
ed from service. With these he fetched a large compass about 
mount Marciusy and, unperceived by the enemy, posted his^ 
army behind them; and by lighting xxiany fires signified his 
arrival. The Romans that were besieged m their camp, being 
encouraged by this resolved to sally out and join the battle. 
But the Latins and Volscians kept close within their works, 
drawing a line of circumvallation with palisades, because they 
had the enemy on both sides, md resolving to wait for rein- 
forcements from home, as well as for the Tuscan succours. 

Camillus perceiving this, and fearine that the enemy midit 
surround him, as he nad surrounded tnem, hastened to mSke 
use of the present opportunity. As the works of the confede- 
rates consisted of wood^ and the wind used to blow hard from 
the mountains at sun-nsine, he provided a great quantity of 
combustible matter, arid drew out his forces at day-break. 
Part of them^ he ordered, with loud shouts and missive wea- 
pons, to begiii the attack on the opposite side: while he him- 
self, at the head of those that were charged with the fire, 
watched the proper minute, on that side of the works where 
the wind used to Dlow directly. When the sun was risen the 
wind blew violently; and the attack being beeun on the other 
side, he gave the signal to his own party, who poured a vast 
quantity of fiery darts and other burning matter into the ene- 
my's fortifications. As the flame soon caught hold, and was 
fed by the palisades and other timber, it spread itself into all 
quarters; and the Latins not being provided with any means 
of extinguishing it, the camp was almost fidl of fire, and they 
were reduced to a small spot of ^und. At last they were 
forced to bear down upon the body who were posted before 
the camp and ready to receive them sword in hand. Conse- 
i^uentiy very few of them escaped; and those that remained 
in the camp were destroyed by the flames, till the Romans ex- 
tinguished them for the sake of the plunder. 

After this exploit, he left his son Lucius in the camp, to 
^uard the prisoners* and the bootv, while he himself penetrated 
into the enemy's countiy. Tnere he took the city of the 
Ec^ui, and reduced the Volsci, and then led his army to Su- 
trium, whose fate he was not vet apprised of, and which he 
hoped to relieve by fighting the Tuscans who had sat down 
betbre it But the Sutrians had already surrendered their 
town, with the loss of every thing but the clothes they had 
on; and in this condition he met them by the way, with their 
wives and children, bewailing their misfortunes. Camillus 
was extremely moved at so sad a spectacle; and perceiving 
that the Romans wept with pity at tne affecting entreaties or 
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the SutrianSy he determined not to defer his revenge, but to 
march to Sutrium that very day; concluding that men who 
had just taken an opulent city, where they had not left one 
enemy, and who expected none from any other quarter, 
would be found in disorder and oflF their guard. Nor was he 
mistaken in his judgment. He not only passed through the 
country undiscovered, but approached tne gates and got pos- 
session of the walls before they were aware. Inde^ there 
was none to guard them; for all were engaged in festivity and 
dissipation. Nay, even when they perceived that the enemy 
were masters of the town, they were so overcome by their 
indul^nces^ that few endeavoured to escape; they were either 
slain m their houses, or surrendered themselves to the con- 
auerors. Thus the city of Sutrium being twice taken in one 
aay, the new possessors were expelled, and the old ones re- 
stored, by Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occasion, he gained no 
less credit and honour than by the two former. For those of 
the Citizens that envied him, and were desirous to attribute 
his successes rather to fortune than to his valour and conduct, 
were compelled, by these last actions, to allow his great abili- 
ties and application. Among those that opposed him, and 
detracted trom his merit, the most considerable was Marcus 
Manlius, who was the first that repulsed the Gauls, when tiiey 
attempted the Capitol by night, apd on that account was sur- 
namea Capiicdinta, He was ambitious to be the greatest man 
in Rome; and as he could not by fair means outstrip Camillus 
in the race of honour, he took the common road to alraolute 
power, by courting the populace, particularly those that were 
in debt Some of the latter he defended, by pleading their 
causes aj^inst their creditors: and others he rescued, forcibly 
preventmg their being dealt with according to law: so that he 
got a number of incu^nt persons about tiim, who became 
iormidable to the patncians by their insolent and riotous be- 
haviour in the forum. 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius CoSsus* dictator, 
who named Titus Qumtius Capitolinus his general of horse; 
and by this supreme majgistrate Manlius was committed to 
prison. On which occasion the people went into mourning; 
a thing never used but in time of great and public calamities. 
The senate, therefore, afraid of an insurrection, ordered him 
to be released. But when set at liberty, instead of altering 
his conduct, he ^w more insolent and troublesome, and fillea 
the whole city with faction and sedition. At tbat time Camil- 
lus was again created a military tribune, and Manlius taken 

• Vide Liv, lib, vi. cap. 2. 
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and brought to his trid. But the A^t of Ae Capitol was a 
great disadvantage to those that earned* on the impeachment 
Thejphice where Manlius by night maintained the nght against 
the Oabls, was' seen from ihe forum/ and all that attended were 
itioved with compassion at nis stretching out his hands to^- 
wards that place, and be^ng them with tears to remember 
his achieyements. The judges of course were greatly em- 
barrassed, and often adjourned the court, not choosing to ac- 
quit him after such clear proofs of his crime, nor yet able to 
carry the laws into execution in a place which continually re- 
minded the people of his services. Camillus, siensible of this, 
removed the tnbuiial without the gate, into tibe Peteline 
Grove, where there was no prospect of the Capitol. There 
the prosecutor brought hi? charge; and the remembrance of 
his former bravery ^ve wav to the sense which his judges 
had of his present cnmes. Manlius, therefore, was condemn- 
ed, carried to the<yapitol, and thrown headlong from the rock. 
Thus the sanle place was the monument both of his glory and 
his unfortunate endi The Romans, moreover, razed his house, 
and built ihere a temple to the goddess Moneid. They decreed, 
likewise, Ihat for the future no patrician should ever dwell in 
tii6 Capitol.* : 

CamiUus, who was now nominated military tribune the 
sixth 'time, declined that honour. For, besides that he was 
of an advanoed age* he was apprehensive of the effects of 
envjy and of some change of fortune, after so much glory an^ 
success. 5 But the excuse he most insisted <m in public, w^ 
the state of his health. Which at that time was innrm. ^e 
people, however, refusing to accept of that excuse, cried out, 
^ They did not desire him to fight, either on horseback or on 
fqo^ tney only Wanted his counsel and his orders. Ttus thev 
forced him to take the office upon ^hiin, and, togelii^ with 
Lucius -Furius MedulKnus, oito of his colleagues, t^ march 
inunediatdy ag^nst the enemy." 

• Lett the adFaatageous Atuatioii of a fbrtiesB, that wfBjMiided tfie 
vbole city, ihouid fuggest «nd fiuafitete the derign of enmnagft For 
Mazifios WW ftocuaed mmamgtit the Myveragn power. 1& w^ °^7 *^b 
M a warniitf to dl ambitioiis mei) who want toriflc bo the nuns of th&a 
cooAtiy; for tie could not escape op find meicy with the jjcople, though to 
produced abore four hundred plebeians, whose debts hfi bad paid{ Uiough 
he showed thirty suitsof armour the Jpclls of thirty ewflnies, whotohelwd 
dam in single oombctf though he had- receiTsd finty honorsfT^ rewvda^ 
among wh&h were two mujpd and eight ctvis crowns (C. Semhu^^ea 
gnietal of the horse, bdng of the number «/ oitiaens whos^ ures be bad 
aav^;) and fliough be bad crowned all with the preservation of the Capi- . 
toL 80 faioonstat, howe^eiv is the multitude, tbat Bianbus was scarce 
dead, when his )oss was gcn^nOly Wnented, and a plague, which soon Al- 
lowed, aicribed to the anger of JupHer against the suAow of his death. 

Vol. I. 2 Q 26* 
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These were the people of Praen^te and the Voleei^ who 
with a considerable army were laying waste the country in 
alUance with Rome. CamilJus, therefore, went azid encamped 
over against them, intending to prolong the war, that it there 
should be any necessity for a battle, he might be su£Sciently 
recovered to do his part But as his colleague Lucius, too 
ambitious of ^lorjTy was violently and indiscreetly bent ^pon 
fighting, and mspired the other officers with the same ardour, 
he was afraid it might be thought that throujgh envy he with- 
hdd from the youn^ officers the opportunity to cistingaidi 
themselves. For this reason he agi^d, though with great 
reluctance, that Lucius should draw out tl^e forces, whilst he, 
on account of his sickness,* remained with a handful of men 
in the camp. But when he perceived that Lucius, who en- 
eiged in a rash and precipitate manner, was defeated, and the 
Jbtomans put to fliffh^ he could not contain himself, but leaped 
from his bed, ana went with his retimie to the ^tes of the 
camp. There he forced his way through the fugitives up to 
the pursuers, and made so good a stand , that those who had 
fled to the camp soon returned to the chan^, and others that 
were retreating rallied and placed themse^es about hira, ex- 
horting each other not to forsake their general. Thus the 
enemy were stopt in the pursuit Ne]rt day he marched out 
at the head of his army, entirely routed the confederated in a 
pitched battle, and entering their camp along with tiiem, cut 
^ost of them in pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satricum. a Roman colony 
w^ taken by the Tuscans, and the' inhaoitants put to tne 
swo^, he sent home the main body of his forces, which con- 
sisted of the heavy-armed, and with a select iMtnd of light 
and ap^ted youn^ men fell upon the Tuscans that were m 
possession of the city, some of whom he put to tiie sword, and 
the rest w»re driven out 

Returning to Rome with great spoils, he pive a signal evi- 
dence of the ^ood sense of the Roman people, who entertain^ 
no fears on aofsount of the ill health or age of a general that 
was not d^cieht in courage or experience; but made choice 
of hun, infirm and reluctant as he was. rather than of those 
young nien who wanted arid solicited the command. Hence 
It was, that u|Kn the news of the revolt of the Tusculans, Ca- 
millus was ordeied tq march against them, and to take with 
him only one of his five colleagues. Thbugh they all desired 
$nd made interest for the commission, yet, passing th^ rest 
by, he pitched upon Liitiu^ Furius, contrary to the general 

•Jiify layi, he placed hlmtelf on an eminent, with a corpB de re$enfet 
to obierve the saoceM oT the battle. 
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etpeetalioii; for' this was the man who but just before, against 
the opinion of Camillus, was so eager to encage, and lost the 
bAttle.' Vet willing, it seems, to draw 9^ veu over his misfor- 
fune, and to wipe off his disgrace, he was generous enough to 
give him the preference. * 

When the Tusculans perceived that Camillus was cominr 
against them, thev attempted to correct their error by artful 
management- Tnej filled the fields with husbandmen and 
shepherds, as in time of profound peace; they left their gates 
open, and sent their childSren to school as before. The trades- 
metf were found in their shops employed in their respective 
callings, and the better sort of citizens walking in the public 
places in ^eir usual dress. Meanwhile the magistrates were 
Dusily passing to and fro, to order quarters for the Romans; 
as if they expected bo danger, and were conscious of no fault 
Though these arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had of 
their revolt, yet their repentance disposed him to compassion. 
He ordered them, therefore, to go to the senate of Rome and 
beg pardon; and when they appeared there as suppliants, he 
usai his interest to procure their forgiveness, ana a grant of 
the privil^es of Roman citizenst besides. These were the 
principal actions of his sixth tribuneship. 

Afterlhis, Licinius Stole raised a great sedition in the state, 
patting himself at the head of the people, who insisted that of 
the twa consuls one should be a plebeian. Tribunes of the 
people were amointed, but the multitude would suffer no 
election of consun to be held, t As this want of chief magis- 

• • ' 

* This choice of Ctaulliu had ft different motive from what Plutarch men* 
Ikms. ,He Imetr that Farius, who had felt the ill effects of a precipitate 
conduct^ would be the first mante*void such a conductior the fiitufe. 

f He was onlv a Boman citizen^ in the most extensiye significatpon of the 
wofd^ who had a tight of having a house in Rome» of giving his vote in the 
Comitia» and of standings candidate for ai^ office $ and who, consequentlj, 
was incorporated into one of th^ tribes. The freed-men in the times of the 
yepubfie were exdod^ frotri dignitiesi and of the municipal towns and Bo- 
nan coknuesy which enjoyed tt^ right of citiaeudiip, some bad* and some 
had not, the right of suffrage, and of prmnotion to offices in Borne. 

i This eonranon lasted five years, ouxing. which the tribunes of the peo- 
ple prevented the Comitia fix>m being held, which were nece^aazy for the 
election of the chief magistrates. It was occasioned by a trifling accident. 
Miiua Ambustns having married luk eldest daughter to Servios Sulpidus, a 
patrician, and at this time military tribune, and the younger to lidiuds 8tol<H 
a rich piebdan, it happened that while thb younger sister was paying a visit 
. to the elder, Sulpidus came home from the Ibrum, and his lictovB, with the 
staff of the ftsces, Ihuiidered at the doat. 'the younger sister being fright* 
enol at the noise, the elder ladriied at her, as a person jiiuite ignorant of 
lughlift. This aifhmt greatly afflicted her; and her father^ to comfbrther, 
bid her not be. uneasy, for she should soon see as much«tate at her own house, 
ashadsurprisedhefat her sister's. . 
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trates wai likely to bring on still greater troubles, the senate 
created Camillus dictator the fourth time, against the consent 
of the people, and not even agreeable to his own inclination:* 
tor he was unwilling to set himself against those persons, who, 
having been often led on by him to conquest, could with great 
truth affirm, that he had more concern with them in the mili- 
tary way, than with the patricians in the civil; and at the same 
time was sensible that tne envy of those very padnciaas in- 
duced them now to promote him to that hieh station, that he 
might oppress the people if he succeeded, or oe ruined by them 
if he failed in his attempt He attempted, however,* to obvi- 
ate the present danger; and as he knew the day on which tiie 
tribunes intended to propose their law, he published a gener^ 
muster, and summoned the people from the forum into the 
field, threatening to set heavy fines upon those that should not 
obey. On the other hand, the tribunes of the people opposed 
him with menaces, solemnly protesting they would fine him 
fifty thousand dradunoi if he aid not permit the people to put 
their bill to the vote. Whether it was that he was afraid of 
a second condemnation and banishment, which would but ill 
suit him, now he was growing old and covered with^Iory, or 
whether he thought he could not get the better of the neople, 
whose violence was equal to their power, for the pr£eQt he 
retired to his own house, and soon after, lender pretence ^ 
sickness, resigned the dictatorship^t The' senate. appointed 
another dictator, who, havine named for his general of horse 
that very Stole, who was leaaer of the- sedition, sufiered a law 
to be made that was extremely disasreeaUe to the patricians. 
It. provided that no person wnatsoever should possess more 
than five hundred acres of land. Stolo having carried his point 
with the people, flourished greatly for a while; but not long 
after being convicted of possessing more than delimited num- 
ber of acres, he sufiered the penalties of his own Uw.t 

The most difficult part of the dispute^ and that which they 
be|[an with, namely, concerning the election of consuls, re- 
mained still unsettied, and continued to give the senatevgreat 
uneasiness, when certain information was brought that the 
Gauls were marching again from the coasts of ^e Adriatic, 
with nn immense army, towards Rome. WijLh this ne^^ came 
an account of the usual efiect» of war, the country lai4 waste, 
and such of the bhabitants as could not take refuge in RcHne 

* The year of Rome 3Sa. 

t He pretended to find something uAus, in the auspices which were taken 
when he was appomted. 

# It was eleven years after. Popifius Laenas ftned him ten thousand ses- 
te^es for being possessed of a thousand aca«s of land, in conjunction with 
his son» whom he had emancipated for that purpose^— /iv. lib. vii. c. 16. 
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diiperMd about the mouittains^ The tenor of this poX a itop 
to uie sedition; and the most popular of the senators uniting 
with' the people, with one voice created Camillus dictator tiie 
fifth time. 'He was now very old, wanting little of fourscore^ 
yet, seeing the necessity and danger of the times, he was will- 
ing to risk .all inconveniences, and, without alleging anv ex- 
cuse, immediately took upon nim the command, and maae the 
levies. As he knew the chief force of the barJ)arians lay in 
their swords, which they managed without art or skill, furi- 
ously rushine in, and aiming chiefly at the head and shoulders, 
he lurnished most of his men with helmets t>f well-polished 
iron, that the swords mi^ht either break or glance aside; and 
roundi the borders of their shields he drew a plate of brass,, be- 
cause the 'wood of itself could not resist the strokes. Beside 
this, he taught them to avail them^lves of long pikes, by 
pushing with which they might prevent the effect of the ene- 
m^s swords. 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river Anio with their 
army, encumbered with the vast booty they had made, Camil- 
lus arew out his forces, and posted mem upon a hill of easy 
ascent, in which were many hollows, sufficient to conceal the 
greatest part of his men, while those that were in sisht should 
seem, through fear, to iiave taken advantage of the higher 
grounds. ' And the more to fix this opinion in the Gauls, he 
opposed not the depredations committed in his sieht, but re- 
mained quietly in the camp he had fortified, while ne had be* 
held part of tnem dispersed in order to plunder, and part in- 
dulging themselves, day and night, in drinking and revelling. 
At last, he sent out the light-armed infantry before day, to 
prevOBt the enemy^s drawing up in a regular manner, and to 
narass them by sudden skirmishing as they issued out of their 
trenches; and as soon as it was lignt he led down the heavy- 
armed, aiid put theln in battle array upon the plain, neither 
few in number ncM* disheartened, as the Gauls expected/^but 
numerous and fuU of spirits. 

This wa)8 the first thing that shook their resolution, for they 

considered it ias a disgrace to have the Romans the i^gresM^rs. 

. Then the light-armed,' falling upon them before &ey could 

Sinto order, and rank themselved by companies, pressdl 
m so warmly, that they were obligea to come injgreat con* 
fusion to the engagement Last of all, Camillus leading on 
the heavT-aniiecL uie Gauls with brandished swords hastened 
to fight nand to hand; but the Romans meeting the strokes 
witli their pikes, and receiving them on that part that was 
guarded with iron, so' turned their swords,' which were thiiv 
' and soft tempered, that they were soon bent almost double; 
and their shields were pierced and weighed down with the 
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pikes tfant stuck in them. They therefore quitted tfadir owq 
iurms, and endeavoured to seize those of the enemy, and to 
wrest their pikes from them. Hie Romans seeing them naked, 
now began to make use of their swords, and made great car- 

E among the foremost ranks. Mean time the rest took to 
t, and were scattered along the plain; for Camillas had 
rehand secured the heights; and, as in confidence of vic- 
tory tibey had left their camp unfortified^ they knew it would 
be taken with ease. 

This battle is said to have been fought thirteen years after 
the tiJdnff of Rmne;* and, in consequence of this success, the 
Romans laid aside, for the future, the dismal apprehensions 
they had entertained of the barbarians. They h#d imagined, 
it seems, that the former victory they had gained over the 
Gauls, was owing to the sickness that prevailed in their army, 
and to other unforeseen accidents, rather than to their own 
valour; and so great had their terror been formerly, that they 
had made a law, — << That the priests should be exempted from 
military service, except in case of an invasion from tiie 
Gauls.* 

This was the last of Camillus's martial exploits; for the tak- 
ing of Velitrae was a direct consequence of this victory, and 
it surrendered without the least resistance. But the greatest 
conflict he ever experienced in the state still reinadned; for the 
people were harder to deal with since they returned victori- 
ous, and they insisted that one of the consuls should be cho- 
sen out of weir body, contrary. to the present constitution. 
The senate opposed them, and would not sufier Camilius to 
resign the dictatorship, thinking they could better defend the 
rights of the nobility under the sanction of .his supreme au- 
thority. - But one day, as Camilius was sitting in tne forum, 
and employed in the distribution of justice, an offi^ sent by 
the tribunes of the i>eople, ordered him to foUow him, and 
laid his hand u|>on him, as if he would seize and carry him 
away. Upon this, such a noise and tumult was raised m the 
assembly, as never had been known; ll^ose that were about 
Camilius thrusting the plebeian officer down from the tribunal, 
and the populace calling out to drae the dictator from his seat 
In this case Camilius was much embarrassed; he did not, how- 
ev^, resign the dictatorship, but led off the patricians to the 
eenate-house. Before he entered it,, he turned towards the 
Capitol, and prayed to the gods to put a. happy end to the 
present disturbances, solemnly vowing to bmid a temple to 
Concord, when the tumult should be over. 

* Thk battle was ibuglit, not thirteen, but twenty-ttuee yean after llie 
taking of Rome 
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• In the ienate there was ^ diversky of opinions and great de- 
bates. Mild and popular councils, nowever, prevailea, which 
allpwed one of the consuls to be a plebeian.* When the die* 
tator announced this decree to the people, they received it 
with ^reat satisfaction, as it was natural they should; they 
were immediately reconciled to the senate, and conducted Ca- 
millas home with great applause. Next day the people assem* 
bled, and voted that the temple which Camillus had vowed to 
Concord, should, on account of this great event, be built on 
a sj>ot that fronted the forum and place of assembly. To those 
feasts which are called Latin they added one day more, so that 
the whole was to consist of four days; and for the present thev 
ordained that the whole people of Kome should sacrifice with 

STlands on their heads. Camillus then held an assembly for 
e election' of consuls, when Marcus iBmilius was chosen out 
of the nobility, and Lucius Sextius from the commonalty, the 
first plebeian that ever attained that honour. 

This was the last of Camillus's transactions. The year fol- 
lowing a pestilence visited Rome, which csuried off a prodi- 
gious number of the people, most of the magistrates, and Ca- 
millus himself. Bis death could not be deemed premature^ on 
account of his great age and the offices he had borne, yet was 
he more lamentea than all the rest of the citizens who died of 
that distemper. 

* Tlie people havinf^ gained tfiis pointy the confulate was reviyed, and Hie 
miUlaxy tribuneahip laid aaide foreyer$ but at the same time the patridana 
procured the great priTiIegey that a new officer, calledorBfor, ihould be a|> 
pointed^ who was to be ahirays one of their bod^. The consuls had been 
ffeneralfl of the Roman a^es, and at the same tmie judges of civil affairs^ 
but as they were often in the field, it was thought pro[)er to separate the la^ 
ter branoh from their office, and appropriate it to a iudge witn the title of 
prteior, who was to be next in dignity to the consuls. About the year of 
Rome 501, another pnetor was appointed to decide the differences among 
foreigners. Upon the taking 40i Sicily and SaidjmA two more prmkn were 
created, and as many more npon the oonq^uett of Spain. 
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LIFE OF PERICLES. 



When Caesar bq^ned to see some strangers at Rome car- 
rying young dogs and monkeys in their armsy and fondly ea* 
ressing tfiem, he asked.- — *< Whether, the wcmien in their 
countiy never bore any cnildren?'' thus reproyihe, with a pro- 
per severity, those who lavish upon brutes that natural ten- 
derness which is due only to manjund. In the same manner 
we must condemn those who employ that curiosity and love of 
knowledge, which nature has implanted in the human soul, 
upon low and worthless objects, wnile they neglect suchas are 
excellent and useful. Our senses, indeed, by an effect almost 
mechanical, are passive to the impression oi outward objects, 
whether a^eable or offensive; but the mind, possessed of a 
self-directing power, may turn its attention to wha^^ it 
thinks proper. It should, therefore, be employed in the most 
useful pursuits, not barely in contemplation, but in such con- 
templation as may nourish its faculties; for as that colour is 
best suited to thQ eye, which by its beauty and agreeableness 
at the same time both refreshes and strengthens we si^t, so 
the application df the mind should be directed to those sub- 
jects which, through the channelof pleasure, may lead us to 
our proper happiness. Such are the works of virtue. The 
very description of these inspires us ivith emulation, and a 
strong desire to imitate them; whereas, in other things, admi- 
ration does not always lead us to imitate what we admire, but. 
t)n the contrary, whue we are charmed with the work, we of- 
ten despise the workman. Thus we are pleased with perfumes 
and purple, while dyers and perfumers appear to us in the 
light of mean mechani|». 

Antisthenes,* therefore, when he was told that Ismenias 



played excellently upon the flute, answere4 properly enough, 
**Then he is good for nothing else, otherwise he wtrald not 
have played so well./' Such also was Philip's saying to his 
son, when, at a certain entertainment he sang in a very agreea- 

was a ditdi^te or Soonrtei, md founder cf the sect oTtbs 
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ble and skil&l laannery << Are jtou not ashamed to sing so 
well?''' It i$ enou^ for a nrince to bestow a vacant hour up- 
on hearing otiiers sms; and )ie does the Muses sufficient ho- 
nour, if he attends the performances of those who excel in 
their arts. 

If it man appKes hiniself to servile or mechanic employ- 
ments, hb. industrjr in those things is a proof of his inatten- 
tion to nobler studies. No young man of noble birth, or li 
beral sentiments, from seeing the Jupit^ at Pisa, would de 
srire to be Phidias, or from the sight of the Juno at Argos, to 
be Polycletus; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, 
though delighted with their poems;* for though a work may 
be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary con- 
sequence.. We may, therefore, conclude, that things of this 
kind,, which excite not a spirit of emulation, nor prcKluce any 
strong impulse or desire to imitate them^ are of little use to 
the beho]<£srs. But virtue has this pecuhar property, that at 
the same time that we admire her conduct, we long to copy 
the example. The godds of fortune we wish to enjojj virtue 
we desire to practise; the former we are glad to receive from 
others, the latter we are ambitious that omers should receive 
from US. The beauty of ^odness has an attractive power; it 
kijndles in us at once an active principle; it forms our manners, 
and influences our desires, not only when represented in a liv- 
ing example, but even in an historical description. 

For this reason, we chose to proceed in wnting the lives of 
great men, and have composed this tenth book, wBch contains. 
uie life of Pericles, and that of Fahitis Maximus, who carriea 
on the war against Hannihal; men who resembled each other 
in many virtues, particularly in justice and moderation, and 
who effectually served their respective commonwealths, by 
patiendv enduring the injuries and caj»*icious treatment they re- 
ceived from their colleagues and their countrymen. Whether 
we are ririit in our judgment ot* not, will be easy to see in the 
work itself!. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamanti^ and of the ward of 
Cbolargia. His iSiimily was one of the most considerable in 
Athens, both by the &ther and mother's side. His father 
Xsinthippus, who defeated the king of Persia's genenls at 
Mycale, married Agariste, the niece of CUsthenes, who ex«- 

* TbiB seemt to be MBiewtiBt inconastent wHh that retpeet and eateem 
in wbich the noble aatt of poetry and iculpture were held in ancient Gi^ece 
and Home, and viih that admiration which the pn^dents in thoae/aits al. 
waya obtun among the people. But there waa itill a kind of jealousy be* 
twreen the poets and pluloac^hera) and our philoa^phica] biographer aftowa 
pretty clcarlv, by the Platonic parade of thia introduction^ that he would 
maffiufy the latter at the expenae of the former. 

Vol. I. 2 R 27 
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pdjed the family of Pisistratus, aboUsbed the tyranny, enact- 
ed laws, and establish^ a form of government,' tenq)ered in 
such a manner as tended to unaniinity amonfir the -people, and 
the safety of the state. She dreamed that she was delivered 
of a lion, and a few days after brought forth Pericles. His 
person in other respects was well turned, but his head was dis« 
proportionably long. For this- reason almodt all his statues 
nave the head covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosine, 
I suppose, to hide that defect But the Athenian poets c^ 
him Sehinocephalus, or onion-Jieadf tor the word echmos is some* 
times used instead of «^^, a «ea-onum. .Cratinus, the comic 
writer, in his play called CMranea, has this passage: — 

i^odion received old J^ima to her embraces; 

Hence came a tyrant^pawn^ on earth called Pericles, 

Isk heayen the nead^eompeUer. 

And again, in his NemuiSj he thus addresses him; — 

Come, blessed Jove,* the high aad mighty hea^ 
Tl&e fiiend of hospitalityl 

And Teleclides says,— 

Now, in a maze of thought, he rumiiiates 
On strange expedients, while his head, depressed 
With its own weight, nnks on his knees{ and now 
"Prom the vast caverns of his brain burst forth 
Stotms and fierce thunders.. 

And Eupolis, in his Dendj askine news of all the great orators, 
whom he represented as ascending from the shades beloiPf, 
when Pericles comes up at last, cries out,-^ 

JSead of the tribes that haunt those spadous realms, 
Does he ascend^ 

Most writers agree, that the mafrt^r who taught him music 
was called Damon, the first syllable of whose name, they tell 
us, is to be pronounced short; but Aristotle informs us, that 
he learned that art of Pythoqlides. As for Damon, he seems 
to have been a politician, who under the pretence of teaching 
music, concealed his great abilities from the vulgar; and he 

* Pericles (as Plutardi afterwards observes^ wasxalled O/ym/Mus, or Ju- 
piter* The poet here addresses him under that character with the epithet 
of fiuuutfiuf which rignifies bkued, but majr also tkgpify great-headed. In our 
language we have no word with such a (double meaning. Just above, he is 
called Cephak^erfitee, head-wmpeUer, (as if lus head was an assemblage of 
many heads), instead of Nephelegereteat ekud-eompeUet, a common epithet 
of Jupiter. 
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attended Pevides as his tutor and asnslant in palitics, in the 
same manner as a master o£ the gymnastic art attends a young 
man to fit him for the ring. However^ Damon's giving les- 




spared by the comic poets. 
of them named Plato, introduces a person addressing him 
thus;— 

Inform me, D^mon^ first, does fione say true. 
And wast thoa really Pmtktfs CJdron}* 

Periples also attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea,t who, in 
natural philosophy^ was a follower of Parmei^ides, and who, 
by much practice m the art of disputing, had learned to con- 
found and silence all his opponents, as Timon the Phlasian 
declares in these verses:-— 

Have not yoa heked of Zeno's migb^ powen. 
Who could change sides, yet chiuigmg taumph'd still 
. IttthejtoQgue's wars? 

But the philosopher with whom he was most intimately ac- 
quainted, who save him that force and sublimity of sentiment 
superior to all me demagogues, who, in short, formed him to 
thst admirable dignity of manners, was Anaxagoras the Clazo- 
menian. This was he whom the people of those times called 
fioti#, or tn/e2?^^ce, either in admiration of his great under- 
standing and knowledge of the works of nature, or because 
lie was the first who clearly proved that the universe owed its 
formation neither to chance nor necessity, but to a pure arid 
unmixed tmndy who separated the homogeneous parts from the 
other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of thisphilosopher, and instruct- 
ed by him in the sublimest sciences, rericles acquired not only 
an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness uid purity of style^ 

* The word Chiron, again, is ambiguous, and may either ngmfy» toosf ikou 
preeepior to Pericles? pr, toast ihou more undked thin Pericles? 

f This Zeno was of Elea; a town of Italy,' and a Phocian colony, and must 
be carefully djstinguished from Zeno, the 'founder of the sect of the Stoics. 
The Zeno nere spoken of was respectable for attempting to rid his countnr 
of a tyrant The t^rrant took him, and caused liim to be pounded to death 
in a mortar. But his death accomplished what he could not effect in his 
lifetime; for his fefiow cituens were so much incensed at the dreadful man- 
ner of it, that they fell upon the tyrant and stoned him. As to his arg^uments, 
and those of his master Parmenides, pretended to be so invincl>le, oiie of 
tiieh) was to prove there can be no such tifiing as motion, since a thing can 
neither move m the place where it is, nor m the place where it is not. But 
this sophism is eatfly refuted; for motion is the passing of a thing or person 
inlo a new part of space. 
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far removed from the low espressioh of theivU^gu*^ but like 
wise a grayity of countoaance which reltted opt into lau^ter, 
a firm and even tone of yoice, an easy deportment, and a de* 
cency of dress^ which no vehemence of speaking ever put into 
disorder. These things, and others of the like nature, excited 
admiration in aU that saw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a' vile and abandoned fellow 
loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abuse, he bore 
it with patience and silence, and continued in public for the 
despatch of some urgent affairs. In the evenmg he walked 
softly home, this impudent wretch following, and insultinf; 
him all the way with the most scurrilous language; and as it 
was dark when he came to his own door, he ordered one of 
his servants to take a torch and light the man home.^ The poet 
Idn, however, says he was proud and supercilious in conver- 
sation, and that there was a ^at ded of vanity and contempt 
of others mixed with his dignity of manner; on the other 
hand, he highly extols the civility, ^complaisance, and polite- 
ness of Cimon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, wiio, 
perhaps, would not have any gi-eat excellence appear without 
a mixture of something satirical, as it was in the ancient tra- 
gedv;* Zeno desired those that called the gravity of Pericles 
prioe and arrogance, to be proud. the same way; telling them, 
the very actins of an excellent part might insensibly produce 
a love and reafimitation of it 

These were not the only advanta^s which Pericles gained 
by conversing with Anaxa^oras. From him he learned to 
overcome those terrors which the various phenomena of the 
heavens raise in those who know not their causes, and who 
entertain a tormenting fear of the ^ods by reason ot that igno- 
rance. Nor is there any cure for it but the study o( nature, 
which, instead of the frightful extravagances of superstition, 
implants in us a sober pietv, supported t)y a rational hope. 

We are told, there wsfs brougnt to Pericles, from one of his 
farmsj a ram's head with only one horn; and Lampo tiie sooth- 
sayer, observing that the horn grew strong and firm out of ihe 
middle of the forehead, declared, that ^e two parties in the 
state, namely, those of Thueydides ^nd Pericles, would unite, 

* Tngedj &t fint was onl^ a chonia in homoui* of Bacchiu. Venomditm' 
ed like satyn were the perionnen^ and they often broke out into the moat 
ficentious vuUeiy. Afterwardsi when tragedy took a graver torn, aomething 
of the former droQeiy was atill retained, aa in that which we call tragi-come- 
d^. In tin^, aerious characters and events became the subject of tragedy, 
without that mixture; but even then, after exhibiting three or four aerious 
trajrediesy the poeta used to conchide their contention for the prize wi^ a 
Kitirical one. Of this sort is the Cyclops of Euripides, and the only one r» 
mahiing. 
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and iotettthe whole power in him with whom the prodigy 
was found: but Anaxaeoras having dissected the nead, showed 
that the .brain did not nil the whofe cavity, but had contracted 
itaelf into an oval (ornr, and pointed directly to that part of 
the skull whence the horn took its rise. This produced' Anaxa* 
fforas great honour with the spectators; and Lampo was no 
less honoured for his prediction, when soon after, upon the 
fidlof Thucydides' the administration was put entirely Into 
the hands of Perides. 

But, in my opinion, the philosopher and the diviner may 
well, enough be reconciled^ and botn be rieht; the one disco- 
vering the cause, ana the other the end. It was the business 
of the former to account for the appearance, and to consider 
how it eame about; and of the latter to show why it was so 
formed, and what it portended. -^Those who say, that when 
the cause is found ou^ the j)rodigy ceases, do not consider, 
that if they reject' such signs as are preternatural, tlie]^mu8t 
also deny that artificial sims are of any use; the clattering of 
brass quoits,* the light of beacons, and the shadow of a sun* 
dial^ have all of them^ their proper natural causes, and yet 
each has another signification. But, perhaps, this question 
might be more properlv discussed in another pbtce. 

Fericles, in his youih, stood in great fear of the people; for 
in his tountenanee he was like Pisistratus the tpant; and he 
perceived the old men were much struck with a farther resem* 
mance in the sweetness of his voice, the. volubility of his 
tongue and the roundness of his periods. As he was more- 
over of a^ noble family and opulent fortune,^ and his friends 
were the most consideraUe men in the state, he dreaded the 
ban of ostracism, and, therefore, intermeddled not with state 
affairs, but behaved with great courage and intrepidity in the 
field. However, when^stidesrwaa dead, Themistocles ba- 
nished, and Cimon mue& employed in expeditions at a dis- 
tance frOTi Greece, Perides engaged in the administration. 
He chose rather to solicit the favout of the multitude ^nd the 
poor,t than of the rich and the few> contrary to his natural 

* The dattering of fan« quoitB» or plates, wbs sometimes amOxtaiy rigiial 
tmong the Gtecians. Araon|^ the Pomans it was a ngnal to caU the wiest- 
lentotheinig. 

tThe popular pufj in AUiens were contumaUy maldiig efforts aninst 
those cmaUremunsofpowerwbich were vet in the hands of the nobility. 
As Pericles could not lead thepaxtjr of the nobles, because €jmon» by the d^ 
nity^ of fais birth» ^lustre of his actions, and the llffgenon of his estate* had 
placed himself at their head, he hsd np other resource than to conrt 4^e po" 
pulace. And he^^att^fed their finrountepaanon in the most agreeable maDr 
ner by lesKning the power and niiTileges of the conrt of Areopagus, which 
v«B the daef support of the nolnUty, and, indeed, of the whole state. Thus 
the hanging of afanott att causes before the tribunal of the people, the mul- 

27* 
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dilporitioB, which was &r from indinuig 14m to oottvt fo(»» 
hntjr« 

It seems he was apprehensive of &Uihg upder the suspicioii 
of aiming at the supreme power, and wis sensible, tosides, 
that Cimon was attached to the nobility, and extremely belovr 
•d by persons of the highest eminence; and, therefore, in or- 
der to secure himself, and to find resources a^n^ the power 
of Cimon, he studied to ingratiate himself with the common 
people. At the same time, he entirely Qhanged his manner 
of hying. He appeared not in the streets^ except when he 
went to the forum *or the 8enate-hou9e. He declined the in- 
vitations of his frieiMls, and all social eltertainments and tb- 
creations; insomuch^ tiiat in the whole time of his adminis- 
ti'ation, which was a considerable length, he ney^r went to sup 
with any of his friends^ but once, which was at the marria^ 
of his nephew Euryptplemus, and he staid there onlv until 
the ceremony of libation was ended. He considered, tnat the 
freedom of entertainments takes away all distinction of offic^ 
and that dimity is but little consistent with familiarity. Real 
and solid virtue, indeed, the more it is seen, the tnore- glori- 
ous it appears; and there is nothing in a gpod man's eoMiict, 
as a magurtrate, so great in the eye of the public, as is the gen- 
eral course of his behaviour in private to his most intimate 
friends. Pericles, however, took care not to make his persoii 
cheap among the people; and appeared among them' only at 
proper intervals; nor did h^ speak to ail points that were de- 
l>ated before th^, but reserved himself, like the Salaminian 
ealley* (as Gritolails says), for greater occasions, despatching 
Business of less consequence by other orators wi& whom he 
had an intimacy. One of these we are told, was Bphiadtes, 
who, according to Platq, overthrew th^ power of the council 
of Areopagus^ oy giving the citizens a lajrge and intempmte 
draught of hberbr. On which account, the comic writers 
apeak of the people of Athens, as of a horse, wild and unman- 



-whiclk listens to tlie reigns nO mofe» 



t But in his maddening course bevs headlong down 

The veiy fiiends that feed hinuf 

tit)lying of gntmtiesy which was only another word for bribes* and the gif(- 
inff iStkt people a taste .for expensive pleasures^ caused the downfidl of the 
Auenian commonwealth) thou^ the poSonal ahiliHes of Perides suppoit' 
ed it dining his time. 

• Hie Salaminian ealley was a eonseerated vessel* which the Atkenism 
never made tise d^ out en ^exttaoidhiaty occasions. They sent it^ for in- 
stance* for ageneial whom they wanted to call to acooont* or with saoriSees 
to Aj^olk) or someother dtity, 

dator take$ no manner of notice of JVumr 

the 



t TJie fohner English trandator tBke$ no manner of notice of /«Mn 
ivjifmf Mu TAK fnfut mmntiaut hiUa Eubeea* imd mtuiU ihe iilande, though 
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Pericksy desirous to make hisIanMage a proper vehicle for 
his suUime sentiments, and to speak in a manner that became 
the diffni^ of his life, availed hmiself greatly of what he had 
learned of Anaxagoras> adornin^.his eioauence with the rich 
colours dT philosophy; for, adding (as tne divine Plato ex- 
presses it) the loftiness of imagination, and all dommanding 
energy, with which philosophy supplied him, to his native 
powers of genius^ and making, use of whatever he found to his 
purpose, in the study of nature, to dignify the art of speaking, 
ne tar excelled all other orators.* Hence he is said to have 
gained the surname of O/yoipttM/* though some will have it to 
have been from the edifices with whi^ he adorned the city; 
and others, from his high authority both in peace and war. 
There appears^ indeed, no absurdity in supposing, that all 
these things might contribute to tiiat gloriods distinction. Yet 
the strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the come^ 
dies of those times, indicate, that this title was given him 
chiefly on account of his eloquent^; for they tdl us, that 
in his harangues, he thundered and lightened, and that his 
tongue was armed with thunder, Thucydides, the son of Mi- 
lesius, is said to have given a pleasant account of the force of 
his eloquence. Thucydides was a great and respectable man, 
who, for a long time, opposed the measures of rericles; and 
when ArchidaSdus, one of the kines of Lacedaemon, asked 
him,r-—*^ Which was the best wrestler, Pericles, or he?" he 
answered, ^^ When I throw him, he says he was never down, 
and he persuades, the very spectators to believe so.^' 

• Yet such was the sokcitude of Pericles, when he had to 
speak in public, that he always first addressed'a prayer to the 
gods. t-^^^ That not a'word might unawares escape him un- 
suitaole to the occasion '' He left nothing in writing,, but 
some public decrees; and only a few of his. say inj^ are record* 
ed. He used to say (for instance) that ^'the isle of ^gina 
should not be suffered to remain an eye-sore to the Piraeus;" 
and that, — '^he saw a war approaching from Peloponnesus." 
And when Sophocles, who went in joipt command with. him 
upon an expedition at sea, happened to praise the beauty of a 
certain boy, he said, — ^'A generd, my friend, should not 

p^MULfe is pregnant with sense. Athens, in t^ie wimtonness of power, in« 
■dUea Euboea, which wa4 her gr^naifv, and Ihe JEgian ishuids, which c«n-i 
tributedg^reMfy to her commerce ana her wealth. 

* PUto obseTFes^ on the same occanon, that an ora^, as well as a physt* 
dan, ought to have a general knowledge of nature. 

f (luintilian says, he ptajed, that not a word mirht escape him disagreea- 
ble to the people. And this is the more probabliB account of the iptter, 
because (according to Suidas) Pericles wrote down his oratSonsk beibre 1m 
prooounoed them m jmblic; and, indeed, waa the first who ^ so. : 
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only hMV^ pure hkikiSf but piare eyes.'' ' Stesiiiihrotas pro* 
duces tiiis p$aam from the oration which Periclc^ {ironoumei 
in memory of those Athenians who fell in the Samian -war,— » 
<^They are become- immortal, like the gods; for the eods 
themselves are not visible to us; but from the honours ttiey 
receive, and .the happiness they enjoy, we conclude they are 
immortil; ignd such should those brave men be who die for 
their country, '* 

Thucydides represents the. administration of Pericles as fii- 
vourinir aristocracy, and tells us, that, though the goyernment 
was cafied democratical, it was.really in the hands of one ^o 
had engrossed the whole authority. — ^Many other writers like- 
¥nse infortt us, that by him the people weie first indulged 
with a division of lands, were treatea'at the public expense 
with theatrical divisions, and were paid for the most -com- 
mon services to the state. As this new indulgence from the 
government was an impolitic custom, which rendered the peo- 
ple expensive and luxurious,- and destroyed thai frugality and 
wve of labour which supported them before, it is proper that 
we slrould trace the effect to its causeyby a retroqpect into the 
circtkmstances of the' republic. ' 

- At first, as we have observed, to raise himself to some sort 
of equality with Cimon, who was then at the hei^t of glory, 
Pericles made his court to the people. And as Cimon was 
his superior in point of fortune, which he employed in reliev- 
ing the poor Athenians, in providing victuals every day for 
the necessitous, and clothing the aged, and, besides tiiis, level- 
ed his fences i;nth the ground, that all micht be at liberty to 
gather his fruit, Pericles had recouk^ to Uie expedient ot di- 
viding the public treasure; which scheme^ as Aristotle in£:>rms 
us, was proposed to him by Demohides of Ids^ * Accordingly, 
by supplying the people with money ibr the public diversions, 
and for their attendance in courts of judicature ;t and by o^er 
pensions and gratuities, he sd inveigled them as to uvail hun- 
self of their interest against the council of the Areopagus, of 
which iie had no righto be a member, havine never had the 
fortune to be chosen Archon, Thesmothetes,^ng of the Sa^ 
cred Rights, or Polemarch. For persons were of old appoint- 
ed to these offices by lot; and such as had dischargea them 

* Tds was'one of the ides ooUed Spomdet, m the JEgean set, and celebi*' 
ted for the tomb of Hemer. Bat some letened men eie of opimoii, tfait 
]inte«dorx«d», wedlottldieftdO*d«,Biidthat DeiBonides 'was not of the 
isUnd of Fob, but of Oia, which wss tf borou^ in Atties: 

f There were seyeiid courts of judicatme in Athens, composed of • cet- 
tshi number of the citizens; who sotnethnes receired one jobokst esch for 
•veiy cause they tried: and sometimes men who aimed at 4>opuhrity» pfo* 
cured this foe to be increased. 
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wen, wi ioch only^ ^mate admitt^ as j^dtea in the Areopa- 
gus. Perielesy therefore^ by bis populaririry raised a party 
aff&inst that council) and, by means of Epnialtes, took from 
them the cOgmeance of many causes that had been under their 
jurisdiction- He-likewise caused Cimon to be banished by the 
Qstraeismf as an enemy to the people,^ and a friend to the La« 
cediBQioniana; a ipan who in birth and fortune had no superior, 
who had eained very gloriQus victories over the barbarians, 
and filled mo city with money and other spoils, as* we have 
related ix^ his lite* Such was the authority of rerides with 
the common people. 

The term of Cimon's banishment, as.it was by iutraeism^ 
was limited by law to ten years. Mean time the Laeedemot 
niand, with a^reatarmy, entered the territory of Tanagra,' 
and tiie Athenians immediately marching out against them, 
Gimon returned, and plac^ himself in the ranks with those of 
his tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe qff the aspersion, of 
&vouringthe Laoedasmonians, and to venture his life with his 
countrymen; but by a combination of the friends of Pericles, 
he was repulsed as aji.exil^. This seems to have been the 
cause that Pericles. exerted himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest dangers. 
All Cimon's friends, whom Pericles had accused as accom* 
plices in bis pretended jcrime, fell honourably that dzjr toge^ 
ther; and the Athenians, who were defeated upon their own 
borders, and expected a still sharper conflict in the snmmer, 
grievously repented of their treatment of Cimon,^ and longed 
tor his returrii. Pericles, sensible of the people's inclinations, 
did not hesitate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree 
for recalling Cimon; and, at his return, a peace was agreed 
upon through his mediation; for the Lacedaemonians had a 
particul^ regard for him, as well as aversion for Pericles, and 
the other demagogues. ! But some authors write, that Perictes 
did not procure an; order for Ciinon's return, till they had en^ 
tered into a private compact, by means of Cimdn's sister El* 
pioiice, that Cimon should have the command atercMul, and with 
two hundred galleys lay waste the kin^ of Persia^ domii^ions, 
and Parides nave the direction of afiurs at home. A story 
goes, that Elpinice, before this, had softened the resentment 
of Pericles against Cimon, and procured her brother a milder 

* His treaaon agtkufttiie state wai pfretended to oonrirt in reeahfnff pte* 
aenla or other jp«Sficationa from the Macedoniaiiiy wlieidby he was pvevailp 
edon t6 let fl|p the opportunity he had to enhive the Athenian conquefl^ 
after he had taken the gold mmes of Thrace^ — Cnnon answered, that ne bad 
proaecuted the war to the utmost of his power against the Hmdans and 
their other edemies; but that he had made no inroads into Bfacedbnk, be- 
cauae he did not concave that be was to act as a public enemy ^o nuoikM. 

Vol. I - — 2 S 
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sentence than that of death. Pericles was one of those ap- 
pointed by Uie people to manage the impeachment; and when 
£lpmice addressed him as^a suppliant, he smiled, and sadd, — 
« You are old, Elpinice; i^uch too old to solieit in so weighty 
an affair.'' However, he-rose .up but once to speak, barely to 
acquit himself of his trust, and did not bear so hard upon 
Cimon as the rest of his accusers. * Who then can give credit 
to tdomeneus, when he says that Pericles caused the orator 
Ephialtesr, his friend and assistant in the administratiob, to' be 
assassinated through jealbus^r and envy of his great character? 
I know not where he met with this calumny, which he vents 
with great bitterness aeainst a man, not indeed in all respects 
irreproachable, but wno certainly had such a greatness of 
mind, and high sense of honour, as was incompatible with an 
action so savage and inhuman. The truth of the matter, ac- 
cording to Ansto^, b, that Ephialtes being grown formida- 
ble to tne noUes, on account of nis inflexible severitj in prose- 
cuting all ^at invaded the rights of the people, his enemies 
caused him to be taken off in a private and treacherous man- 
ner, by Aristodicus of Tanagira. 

About the same time died Cimon, in the expedition to Cy- 
prus. And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was now ar- 
rived at a height of authority which set him far above the other 
citizens, were desirous of having some, person to oppose him, 
who mi^ht be capable of giving a check to his po^er, and of 
" preventing his making himself absolute. For this purpose they 
set up Thucydides ofthe ward of Alopece, a man of great pru- 
dence, and brother-in-law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, 
Cimon's talents for war, but was. superior to. him in forensic 
and political abilities; and, by residmg (constantly in Athens, 
• and opposingPerides in the general assembly^ he sQon brought 
the government to an eqtdHbrium: For he did not sufier per- 
sons of superior rank to be dispersed and confounded with Uie 
^rest of the people, because, in that case, their dignity was ob- 
scured end lost; but collected them into a separate oody, by 
which means their authority was enhanced, and-suffident 
wei^ht'thrown into their scale. There was, indeed, from ^e 
beginning, a kind of doubtful separation, which) like the ^ws 
in a piece of iron, indicated that the aristocratical party, and 
that of the commonalty, were not perfectly one, thoudfi they 
were hoib actually divided; but the ambition of Perides and 
- Thucydides, and the contest between them, had so extraordi- 
nary- an effect upon the city, that it was quite broken in tiiro, 
and one of the parts was called the people^ and the other the no- 

* Yet Cimon was fined fifty talents, or £9687 10s. sterling, and narrowly 
esci^ed a capital sentence, Iiaving only a majority of three votes to prevent it 
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hUiiy* For this reason, PeridieSy more than ever, gave the 
people the reins^ and endeayoured to ingratiate himself with 
them, contriying to haye always some show, 'or play, or feast« 
or processito in the city, and to amuse it witn the politest 
pleasures. 

• As another means of employing their attention, he sent odt 
Bixtjr galleys eyerv year manned for eight months,* with /a 
considerable number of the citizens, who were both paid for 
their seryice, and improyed themselyes as marinens. He like- 
i;yise sent a colonyoi a thousand men to the Ghersonesus, fiye 
hundred to Naxos, two hundred and fifty to Andros, a thou- 
sand into the country of the Bisaltae in Thrace, and others 
into Italy, who settiied in Syb^is, and changed its name to 
Thurii. These things he aid to clear the ci^ of an useless 
multitude, who were yery troublesoihe when ttiey had nothing 
to do^ to make proyision for the most necessitbusi; and to keep 
the allies of Atnens in awe,. by placing colonies like so many 
garrisons in their neighbourhooa. 

That which was the chief delight of flie Athenians, and the 
y^onder of strangers,^ and which alone seryes for a proof that 
the boasted power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an 
idle tale, was the magnificence of the temples and public edi- 
fices. Yet no partofthe conduct of Pericles moyeothe spleen 
of his enemies more than this. In their accusations of him to 
the people, they insistedj—^^ That he had brought the greatest 
disgrace upon tiie Athenians, by removing the public traisures 
of Greece from Delos, and taking them into his own custody. 
That he had not left himself eyen the Specious apology of 
haying caused the money tQ be brou^t to Athens for its 
greater security, and to keep it from b^ng seized by the bar- 
barians: That 'Greece must needs consider it as the highest 
insult, and an act of open tyranny, when shQ saw the money 
she had been obliged to contribute towards the war, layished 
hy the Athenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it 
-with statues and' temples tiutt cost a thousand talents,t as a 
proud and yain woman decks herself out witii ieweb: *' ' Peri- 
cles answered this charge by obserying,—- ** That they were 
n,ot obliged tQ giye the solies any account of the sums they had 
receiyecL since they had kept the barbarians at a distance, and 
efiectually defended the alGes, who had not furnished either 
horses, snips, or men, but only contributed money, which is 
no longer the property of the giyer, but of the receiyer, if he 

* Soine, instead ef /uirratc, read ^toc; and, according to tliis reading, the 
passage must be translated, manned with-- — the eittzena, whose pay waa 
eight jninaBf and who at the aame time improved, &c. 

t The Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, is said to have cost a thousand 
Ulents. 
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performs the conditions on which it is received: That as &e 
state was provided with all the necessaries of war, its superflu- 
ous wealth should be laid out on such v^rki^ as, when executed, 
would be eternal monuments of its ^lory, and which, during 
their execution, would diffuse an universal plenty; for as so 
many kinds of labour, and such a variety orlnstruments and 
materials, were requisite to these unaertakings, every ait 
would be exerted, every hand etnployed^ almost the whole 
city would be in pay, and be at the same time both adorned 
and supported by itself/' Indeed, such as were of a proper 
age ana' strength were wanted for the wars, and well rewarded 
for their services; and as for the mechanics and meaner sort of 
people, they went not without their share of the public mo- 
ney, nor jet had they it to support them in idleness. By the 
constructing of g^t edifices, which required many arts and 
a Ions time to finish them, thev had equal pretensions to be 
considered out of the treasury (though they stirred not out of 
the city) with liie'mariners and soldiers, guards and garrisons. 
For the different materials^ such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, 
ebpny, and cypress, furnished employment to carpenters, 
masons, brasiers, goldsqiiths, painters, turners, and other ar. 
tificers; the conveyance of them b-y sek employed merchants 
and sailors, and by land wheel-wrists, wagoners, carriers^ 
ropemakers, leather-cutters, paviers, and iron-founders; and 
every art had a number of Uie lower people ranged in proper 
subordination to execute it, like soldiers under tne command 
of a general Thus, by the exercise of these different trades, 
f^lenty^ was diffused among persons of ever]^ rank and condi- 
tion.^ Thus works were raised of ah astonishing magnitude, 
and inimitable beauty and perfection^ every architect striving 
to surpass the magnificence of the design with the elqpsnce 
of the execution; yet still the most wonderful circumstance 
was the expedition with which they were completed. Many 
edifices, each of which seems to have required the kbour of 
several successive ages, were finished during, the administra- 
tion of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter valued himself 
upon the celerity and ease with which he despatched his 
pieces, Zeuxis replied, — " If I boast, it shall be of the slow- 
ness with which l finish mine." For ease and speed in the 
execution seldom give a work any lasting importance, or ex- 
quisite beauty ; while, on the other hand, the time which is 
expended in labour is recovered and repaid in the duration ckT 
the perfonpiance. Hence we have the more reason to wonder 
that the structures raised by Pericles should be built in so short 
a time, and yet built for ages; for as each of them, as soon as 
finished, had the venerable air of antiquity, so, now they are 
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old. they have the freshDessof^ modern ^uilding. A bloom 
is diffused over thein, which preserves their aspect u&tamish- 
• ed by time, as if they were.ammated with a spirit of perpetual 
youtai and unfading ejeeance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintendent of all the 
publiic odifices, thoueh the Athenians had theta other ^ninent 
vchitects, and excellent Workmen. The Parthenon^ or temple 
f>{FalUu, whose dimensions had been a hundred feet square,* 
was rebuilt, bjr Callicrates and Ictinus. Coro&bus began the 
temple of Initiation at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the 
lower rank of columns with their architraves. Metagenes, of 
the ward'Of Xypete, added the rest of the entablature, and the 
upper row of eolumns; and Xenocles of Cholargiis built the 
dome on the top. The long wall, the building of which So- 
crates says he heard Pericles propose t6 the peopfe, was un- 
dertaken by Callicrates. Cratinus ridiculea this work as pro- 
ceeding very slowly: 

Stones upothstones the orstor has piPd 

With swellini^ Words, but words will build oo walls. 

The Odeum^ or music theatre, which>as likewise built* by 
the direction of Pericles, had within it t^^^Y >^ws of seats and 
of pillars; the roof was of a conic figote, after the modd (we 
are told) of the king of Persians paviBoa. Cratinus, therefore, 
rallies him again in his play called TTirattm; 

As JoYe> an onion on his head he weaxs) 
As Pericles, a whole otchesln bean: 
Afraid of broik and banishment no more. 
He tunes the sheU he trembled at before! 

Pericles &t this time elcerted all his interest to have a decree 
made, appointing a prize for the best perfprme^ in music, 
during tne PanatHerma; and as he vvas himself appointed judge 
and distributer of the prizes, he gave the contending artista 
directions in what manner to proceed,. whether their perform- 
ance was vocal, or on the Jute or lyre From that time the 
prizes in music were always <^bntended for in the Otfeum. 

The vestibule of the citadel was finished in five years by 
Moesicles the architB^st. A wonderful event that happened 
while the work was' in hand, showed that the goddess was not 
avenge to the work, but rather took it into her protection, and 
encouraged them to eomplete it One of the best and most 
active ofthe workmen missing his step, fell from the top to the 

. • It was called i7eeiitomj0fdbn, because it had been originally a hundred 
feet scpiare^ one having been burnt by the Persians^ it was rebuilt by Peri 
cks and retained ^t name alter it was greatly enlarged. 

28 
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bottom^ and was bruised in such a manner that his life was de- 
spaired of by the phjrsicians. Pericles was greatly concerned 
at this accident; but in the midst of his ajfiiction^ the goddess 
appesired to him i^ a dream, and informed him of a remedy, 
which he apptied, and thereby soon recovered the patient in 
memorjr of this cure, he placed in the citadel, near the' altar 
(which is said to have been there before), a brazen statue of 
the JJdinerm of health. The golden statue of the same ^ddess* 
was the workmanship of Phidias, and his name. is inscribed 
upon the pedestal (as we have already observed). Through 
the friendship of Pericles, he had the airection of every thing, 
and all the artists received his orders. For this the one was 
envied and the other slandered; and it was intiniated that 
Phidias received into his house ladies for Pericles, who came 
thither under pretence of seeing his works. ^ The comic poets 

g^ttinghold of this story, represented him as a perfect liber- 
ne. They accused him of an intri^e with the wife of Meni|>- 
{msj his friend, and lieutenant in the army; and because P5^ri- 
ampes, another intimate acqu^iintance of his^ had a collection 
of curious birds, and particularly of peacocks, it was suppos- 
ed, that he' kept them only for presents for those women who 
granted favours to Pericles. But what wonder is it if men of 
a satirical turn daily sacrifice the characters of the great to that 
malevolent demon, the envy of the multitude, when Stesim- 
brotus of Thasos has dared to lodge against Pericles that hor- 
rid and groundless accusatioii of corrupting his son's wife? So 
difficult IS it to come at the truth in the walk of history, since, 
if the writers live after the events they relate, they can be but 
imperfectly informed of facts; and if they describe the persons 
and transactions of their own times, they jure tempted by envy 
and hatred, or by intejrest and friendship, to vifiate and per- 
vert the truth. . . , 

The orators of ThucydvJes's party raised a clamour against 
Pericles, asserting that he wasted the public treasure, and 
brought the revenue to nothinj^ Pericles, in his defence, ask- 
ed the people in fnll assembly, -w« Whether they thought he 
had expended too much?" Upon their answering in Uie af- 
firmative,—" Then be it," said he, << charged to my account^t 

• This sUtuc was of goU and ivoiy. Pansania«has given xw adescription 
df it The goddisss was represented standing, clotKed in a tunic that reach- 
ed down to the foot On her xgist op breast-plate, was Medusa's head in 
ivoiy, and victory. She held a speto in her hand? and at her feet lay a buck- 
ler, and a dragon, supposed to be Erichthonius. The sphynx was repre- 
sented on the middle of her helmet, with a griffin on each side. This statue 
was thirty^nine feet high; the victory on the breast-plate was about four cu- 
biti^ and forty talents of gold were employed upon it 

t It app^am, from a {Passage in Thncyciides, that the public stock of the 
Athenians amoimted to nine thousand seven hundred treats (or one mUlioa 
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not yoursy only let the new edifices be inscribed with my name, 
not that of the people of Athens. " Whether it was that they 
admired the greatness of his spirit, or were ambitious to share 
the glory of such n>agnificent works, they cried out,—" That 
he might spend as much as he pleased of the public treasure, 
ivithout sparing it in the least'' 

At last the conte^st came' on between him and Thucydides 
whioli of them should be babished by the ostracisms Pericles 
^ined the victory, banished his adversary, and entirely de- 
feated hi« party. The opposition now .being at an end, and 
unaniinity taking place amongst all ranks of people^ Pericles 
became $ole master of Athens and itd . depehdenc.ic9. The 
revenues, the army and navy, the! islands and the sea, a most 
extensive territory, peopled by barbarian^ as well as Greeks, 
fortified with the obedience of subject nktions, the friendship 
of kings, and alliance of princes, were all at his command. 

From this time' he became a differenfman; he was no longer 
so obsequious to tne humour of thepopulace, which is as wild 
and as cnangeable as the winds. Tne multitude Were not in- 
dulged or courted; the government, in fact, was jiot popular; 
its foose and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter mea- 
sures, and it assumed an aristocratical, or rather monarchical 
form. He kept the public. good in his eye, and pursued the 
straight pathof honopr; for,9ie most part gently leading them 
by argument to a sense of what was fight, and sometimes -for- 
cing them to comply with what was for their own advantage; 
in this respect imitating a good physician, who, in the various 
symptofns of a long disease, sometimes administers medicines 
tolei^bly agreeable, and at other times sharp ajid strong ones, 
. when such alone are capable of restoring the patient He was 
the man that h^ the art of xsontrolling those ftiany disorderly 
passions which necessarily spring up amongst a people possess- 
ed of so extensive, a dominion. The two ehgines he worked 
wjth' were hope and feaf; with the^c, re]^essing their violence 
when they ^ere too impetuous, and supporting their spirits 
when inclined to languor, he made it appear that " rhetoric is 
(ais Plato.defined it) ttie art of ruling the minds of men,*' and 
that its principal province consists in moving the passions and 

eight hundred and seventy fi^e thooBand nine hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling,) of which Pericles had laid out ip those, public buildings three thou- 
sand seven hundred talents, tt is natural, therefore, to ask, how he- could 
tell the people- thfit it should be at his own expense, especially since Plu- 
tarch telb us in the sequel, that he had not in the least unproved the estate 
left him by his fether! To which the true answer probably is, that Pericles 
was politician enough to know that the vanity of the Athenians would never 
let them agree that he should inscribe the new magiiifi^cent buildings with 
his name, ui exclu^on of theirs; orheni^t venture to say anything, being 
lecure of a majority of vottes to be given as he pkased. 
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afEfietums of the soqly whicb^ like so manv strinei in a muncal 
insinimeiit, require the touch, of a masterly and delicate hand. 
Nor were the poWei:s of eloquence alone sufficient, but (as 
Thucydides observes) the orator wto a fnan of probity and un- 
blemished reputation* Money could not bribe him; he was 
so much above the desire of it^ that though he added ^"eatly to 
the opulence of the state, which he found not inconsiderable^ 
and toough his power exceeded fiiat of many lungs and tyrants, 
some of whom Jiave bequeathed to their posterity the sove- 
reignty they had obtaincSl, yet he added not one driMckma to 
hispaternal estate. 

Thucydides, indeed^ giyos this candid ac^unt of the i>ower 
and authority of Pericles; but the comic writers abuse nim in 
a most malignant qiahner, giving his friends the name of the 
new PUiatratidsB, and calling upon him to swear that he would 
nerer attempt to .make himself absolute, since his authority 
was already much too great and overbearing in a free stat^ 
Teledides.says, the Athenians had given up to him 

The tribute of the 8Ute% the stAtesthemMhci^ 
To bhid, to^looBe» to build, and to destroyi • 

In peace, in war, to g;oFern{ nay, to nile 
. Their very fiite, like aome auperior being. 

And this not onlj for a time, or during the priqie and flower 
of a short administration, bt|t for forty jrears together he held 
the pre-eminence, amidst such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, 
Myronides, Gimon. Tolmides, and Thucydides. and continu- 
ed it no less that fineen years after the faU and oanishment of 
the latter. The power of the magistrates, which to them was 
but annual, all centred in him, yet still ne kept himself un- 
tainted by avarice: Not that he was inattenti^iD to his finances, 
but on ^e contrary, neither negligent of his paternal esttite, 
nor vet willing to nave much trouble with it: as he had not 
much time to spare, he brought the mana^ment of it into such 
a method as was very easy, at the same time that it was exact; 
for he used to turn a Whole year's produce into money alto- 
gether, and with this he bought, fVom day to day, dl manner 
of necessaries at the market This way of living was not 
agreeable to his sons when grown up, and the allowance he 
made the women, did not appear to them a generous one. 
They complained of a pittance ^ailv measured out with scru- 
pulous economy, which admitted of none of those superfluities 
so common in gn^it houses and wealthy families, and could not 
bear to think of the expenses being so nicely adjiisted to the 
income. 

The person who mana^d these concerns with so much ex- 
actness-was a servant of his, named Evangelus, either remarks- 
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bly' fitted fbk* the purpose by nature/ or formed to it by Peri- 
cles Anaxagottoy indeedi' considered these lower attentions 
as inconsistent witix his wisdom^ following the dictates of en- 
thuriasm, and wrapt Mp in sublime inquiries, he quitted his 
house, and left his lands untilled and desolacte. mt, in my 
opinion, there is an essential difference between a speculatiye 
and a practical philosopher. The former advances his ideas 
into the regions of science without the assistance of any thing 
corporeal or external; ttie latter endeavoursf to amly his great 
qualities to the use of mankind, and riches afford him not only 
necessary but excellent assistance. Thus it was with Pericles, 
who by his wealth was enabled to relieye numbers of the poor 
citizens. Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this very 
Anaxagoras, we are told, lay neelected and unprovided for. 
insomuch that the poor old man had^covered up nis head, and 
was mmg to starve himself.* But an account of it^being 
broumt to Pericles, she was efxtr^mely moved at it, ran imme- 
diately to him, elcpostulated, entreated^ bewailing not so much 
the fate of his friend as his own, if his administration should 
lose so valuable a counsellor. Anaxagoras, uncoverinr his 
face, replied, — *^ Ah, Pericles! those that have need of alamp 
take care to supply it with oil.*' 

By this time the Lacedaemonians beean to express^ some 
jealousy of the Athenian greatness, ana Pericles, willing to 
advance it still higher, ana to make the people more sensible 
of their importailce, and more iuQlinabte to great attempts, pro- 
cured an order, that all the Greeks, wheresoever they iresiaed, 
whether in Europe or in Asia, whether their cities were small 
or Kreat, should send deputies to Athens to consult about re* 
building the Grecian teihples which tiie barbarians had burnt^ 
and about ]^viding those sacrifices which had been vowed . 
during the Persian war, for the preservation of Greece; and 
likewise to enter into such measure as inight secure naviga- 
tion and maintain the peace. . ^ 

Accordingly, twenty persons, each upwards of fifty years 
of age, were sent with this proposal to the (different states of 
Greece. Five went to the lonians and Dorians in - Asia^ and 
the islanders as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the cities 
about Uie Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as Byzantium; five 
to the inhabitants of Boeotia,. Phbcis, and Peloponnesus, and 
from thence^ by Locri along the adjoining continent to Acar- 
nania and Ambraeia. The rest were despatched through 



I cuftcntiaiT among Uieandeiits fyf % pendn who was determined 
end to his ue to c6vcr up his head; whether be devoted hhnself to 
the service of his oountry,^ or being weary of his b^ng, bade the 



• It was cusUnfiaiy among Uieandents ibr a person who was determined 
to put an end to his me t< 
deiUh forthe service of 1 
world adieu. 

Vol. I. ^2T 28* 
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EuhoBft to the Gredcs tluit dwelt upon mouQt,Oetra and near 
the Maliac.bay, to the PhthiotaB^ uie Acheans,^ and Thessa- 
' lianSy inviting them to join in the council and new confede- 
racy for the preservation of the peace of Greece, t It took 
not effect, however, nor did the cities send their deputies; the 
reason of which i&^aid to be the opposition of the Lacedseino- 
nians,4: for the proposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. 
But I was willing to give accpunt of it as a specimen of the 
greatness of the orator's spirit, and of .his disposition to form 
magnificent desi^s* 

His chief merit in war was the safety of his measures. He 
never willingly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition, nbr had any ambition to imitate thqse generals 
wiio are admired as greajt men, bepause their rash enterprises 
have been attended with success; he always told the Athe- 
nians,^— ^^ That as far 4S their fate depended upon him, they 
should be immortal." Perceiving that Tolmides, the son of 
Tolmaeus, in confidence of his former success and military re- 
putation, was preparing to invade B(Botia at an unseasonable 
time, and that,, over and above the regular troops, he had per- 
suaded the bravest and, most spirited of the Athenian youth, 
to the number of a thousaml, to go volunteers in that expedi- 
tion, he addressed him in public, and tried to divert Jiim from 
it, making use, amons the rest, of those well-known words, — 
"If you regard not Uie opinion of Pericles, yet waitat least 
for tne advice of time, wno is the best of all counsellors." 
This sayilig, for the present, gained no great applause; but 
when a few days after, news was brbu^ht that Tolmides was 
defeated and lulled at Corone2^,§ togetner with many of the 
bravest citizens, it , procured Pericles great, respect and love 
from the people, who considered it as a proof, iiqt only of his 
saj^ity, but of his affection for his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to tiie Chersonesus pro- 
cured him. knost honour, Because it proved very salutary to the 
Greeks whp dwelt there; for he not only strengthened their 

*By Achxansw^ are sometimes to understiiiid the Greeks in i^ner^ 
espeoally in the wiitinn^of the poets, and sometimes the inhabitants of a 
particular district in Peloponnesus; but neithc^ of theSe can be'tlie roean- 
mg in this place. We must here understand a people of Thessaly, called 
Adiacans: Vide SUpk. Byz, in vocr ^o^fitiu 

. t It is no Wonderthat the Lacedsononians opj^osed this undertaking, nnce 
the giving way to it would h^ve been acknowledging the Athenians as mas- 
ters <^ all Greece. Indeed, the Athenians shoiud not |iaye attempted it 
without an order or decree of the Ampluctfons. 

§ This defeat happened in the second year of the eaghty-third Oljnnpiad, 
four hundred and' lorty^hre vear» before the Christian era, and moi« than 
twenty years befolre the death of Pericles. 
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eiHes with the addition of a thousand able-bodied Athenians^ 
but raised fortification? ^across the isthmus' from, sea ta jsea; 
thus ^iarding against the incursions of the Thracians who 
iVQ3re spread about the Cherson^sus,, and putting an end to 
those long and* grievous wars under which that district had 
smarted by reason- of the neighbourhood t}f the barbariaps, as 
well as to the robberies with whieh it had been Infested by 
persons who lived -upon the borders, or were inhabitants of 
the country. But the expedition most celebrated among stran- 
gers, was that l^ sea around "Peloponnesus. He set sail from 
Fegae^in the territories of Megaspa, with a hundred ships of 
v^ajr, and not onlv rayaged the maritime cities, as Tolmides 
had done before him, but landed his forces, and p6netrated>.a 
^ood way up, the country. Th6 terror of his arms drove the 
inhabitants into their ws^led towns, all but the Sicyonians, 
who inade head againsj; him at Nimea, and wepe defeated i^ a 
pitched battle, in memory of which victory he erected, a tro- 
phy. ^ From Achaia, a confederate state, be took a number 6f 
men into his galley» and sailed to the opposite side of the 
continent; then passing by the ^outh of tne Achelotis, he 
made a descent in Acarnania, shut up the CBneadae with their 
walls, and having laid wabte the country, returned home. In 
the whole oourse of this affitir, he appeared terrible to his ene- 
mies, and to his countrymen Bit active and prudent comman- 
der; for ho miscarriage was committed, nOr did even aiiy un- ■ 
fortunate actident happen during the whole time. 

Having sailed tp Fontqs -wim a large and well equipped 
fleet, he procured the Grecian cities there all the advantages 
they' desired, and treated them .with great regatd. To Uie 
barbarous nations that surrounded them, and to their kinss and 
princes, be made the power of Athens very respectable, hy 
shov^ing with what security her fleets could sail, and that she 
was in effect mistress of the seas. He left .the people of Si- 
pope thirteen ships under the command of Lamachus, and a 
body of men to act- against Timesileos, their tyrant And 
when the tyrant and his party were driven put, he caused a 
decree tp be mad^, that a colony of six hundred Athenian, vo- 
lunteers* should be placied in Sinope,:anid put in possession 4>f 
thpse houses and lands which had belon^d to the tyrants. 

He did npt> however, give way to the Wild desires of the 
citizens, nor would Tie indulge then),, when, elated with their 
strength and good fortune, tney talked of recovering Egypt,* 

* For the AtheiuAAB had been xriaaten of Egypt, as \^ find in the decond 
book of Thucydides. They were driven out of it hy Megabyzua^ Artaz- 
erxea'a lietitelianty ini3ie first year of the eightieth Olympiad, and it, was 
only in the last year of the dghty-firrt Olympiad that Pericles made .that 
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and of attempting the poast of Penuu Many yrete Bkewiae 
at this time posse^aed tyith the unfortunate paasion for Skily, 
which the orators 6f Aleibiades's pafty afterwards inflamed 
still more. Nay, even some dreamed of Hetruria* and Cir* 
thasd, and not without son^e ground of hope^ as they imagin* 
ed, oecause of the great extent of their dominioos and the 
successful course oftheir affairs^ 

But Pericles restrained this impetuoutyof the<utizens, and 
curbed their extravt^puit desire. of conquest; employing the 
greatest part of their forces in strenjgtbenmgand securing their 
present acqnisitionsi and considenng if as a matter of conse* 

auence to keep the Lacedaemonians withiii bounds; whom he 
lierefore oj^poeed, as on other occasions, so particukrly in the 
Sacred War. For when the Liacedaemoniansy by dint of araifl. 
had r^tored the temple to the citizens of Delphi^ which had 
beeh seised by the Phocians, Peridesy immediately after the 
departure of the Lacedaemonians, marched thither, and put it 
into the hands of the Phocians etgfln. And as the Laced** 
. monians had engraved on the forehead of the braaen wolf the 
privile^ which the people of Delphi had granted them of 
consulting the oracle first,t Pericles cau^bd the aattie privi- 
letfe for the Athenians to be inscribed on the wolf's fiffht side. 
The event showed that he Was right in teonfining the Athe- 
nian forces to act within the bounds of Greece; for, in the fint 
place, the Euboeans revolted, and he led an srmy against them. 
Soon after, news was brought that M^gara liad eommeneed 
hostilities, and that the Lacedeinonian forces, under the com- 
mand of king Plistonax, were upon the borders of Attica. 
The enemy offered him battle; he did not choose, however, 
to risk an engigemeint with so numerous luad resolute an 
arm V. But as TRstonax was very young, and ehi^y direeted 
by Gleandrides, a counsellor whom the Ephori had a]ipoii|ted 
him on account of hi^ tender age, he attempted to bribe that 
counsellor, and succeeding in it to his wish, jpersoaded him .to 
draw off the Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dis- 
persing and retiring to their respective homes, the Laeediemo- 

Mccenful espedition about Pekyponneeusi thei€ANre» it is not sliange thit 
the AthenisiM, now in the hc5g;ht of protpeiity, tslk^ of reooTeiiiVtbeir 
Ibotmg in a coontiy wliidi they had 10 lateW kMt 

« Hetfona aeenu oddlj joined with Csr&a^i but we tomy connder tlaft 
Hetruruk wis on one nde ofSicUy, and Carthaffe on the other.' The Atbe- 
' niant, thereftve, after they had devoured Sicihr in their thoughti^ might 
think of extending their conquests to the countnes on the right and left; in 
the aame manner as kin|^ Pyirhus indulged his wild ambiSon to subdue 
Sicily, Italy, and Aftica. 

f This wolf is said to have befcn consecrated and placed by the side oTthe 
great altar, on occasion of a wolf's killing a thief who had robbed tbe tem- 
ple, and leading the Delphians to the place where the treasure lay. 
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nians w^ ao liiidilj incehaed, that they laid a boayir fine 
upon the'ldng; andi as he was not able to pay it. he witodnaw 
from LaeedaemoB. As for Gleandrides^ who fled from justice, 
they^ oondemned him to death. He was the &ther of Oylip^ 
pas, who defeated the Athenians in Sicil^^ and .who seemed 
to have derived the vice of avarice frqm him as an hereditary 
distemper. ^ He was led hy it ii^to biad' practices,' for which 
he was b&nished with ignominy from Sparta, as we liave re- 
lated in the life of Lysander. 

In the accounts for this campaign, Pericles put down ten^ 
talents laid out j^ a fiMeaaoryfy^, and the people allowed it, 
without examining the matter closely, or prying into the* 
secret , According to some writers, and among tiie rest The* 
ophrastus the {dniosopher; Pericles sent ten talents, every 
year to Sparta, with which he gained all the magistracy, and 
kept them from acts of hostility: not that he purchased peace 
with the money, but only gainf^d time that he might have lei- 
sure to make preparations to carry on the war aiterwards with 
advantage. ■ 

InuniMiately after the retreat, of the Laced»monians, he 
turned his arms aeains^ the revdlters, and passing over into 
Euboea with fifty snips and five thousand men, he reduced the 
cities. He expelled the ^pp(Mmy persons distinguisbed by 
their opulence and apthority among the Chalcidians; and hav- 
ing e^nerminated all the Hestiasans, he gave Aeir city to a • 
colony of Athenians. The cause of ^ severity was their 
having tiJcen an Athenian ship, and murdered the whole 
crew. • ; • • 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedemonians baving 
agreed upon a truce for thirtjryetirs, Pen'cles caused a decree 
to be made for an expedition against Samosw The pretence 
he made use of was, that the Samians, when commanded to 
put an end to the war with the Milesians, had refused it 
But as he seems to have entei«dsupon this war merely to gra- 
tify Aspasia, it may not be amiss, to inquire by what art or 
power.she captivated the areatest statesnu&n, and brought even 
philosophers to speak of her so much to her advantage. 

It isi agreed that she was by birth a Milesian,* and thci 
daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod in the 
steps of ThargeBa,t who was descended firom the ancient lo- 
nians, and to have reserved' her intimacies for the great. This • 

* lfiletala»'a city in law, #as ftaoous fat pioduaiig penofis^ of ^xtinar- 
diiiiiiyabSitiea* 

t Thk Thaifella, by her bcautv» dMned the MNreralgiKty of Theinly. 
Howeycr, the came to aa uatiiiiely eiidi. for ihe wm muidered by one ot 
herlmren. ' • 
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Thargeli% who, to the charms of her person, added % peculiar 
politeness and poignant wity had many lovers amone the 
Greeks, and drQw over to ihe king of Persia's interest aU that 
approached her; by whose means, as they Were persons of emi- 
neinceand authority, she sowed the seeds of the Median fac- 
jdon among the Grecian states. 

' Some inde^ say, that Pericles made his court to Aspasia 
only on account ol her wisdom and political abilities. Nay, 
even Socrates himself sometimes visited her. along with lus 
friends; and her acquaintance took jdieir wives^wi& them to 
hear her discourse, though tfat^ business that supported her 
• Was neither honourable nor dScent, for she kept a number of 
courtesans in her house, ^schines informs us, IhatLysicles, 
who, was a grai^er^* and of a mean, ungenerous dism^tion, 
by his intercourse with Aspasia, after the death of rerides, 
became the .most considerable man in Athens. And tfaou^ 
Plato's Menexenus in the beginning is rather humorous than 
serious, yet tiiis much, of history we may gather ffom it» that 
many Athenians resorted to her on account of her sluU in the 
art of speaking.t 

I should hot, however, think, that the attachment of Peri- 
clea was of so very delicate a kind: for though*his wife, who 
"Was his relation, and had been first married to Hippohicus, by 
whom she had Callias the rich, brought him two sons, Xanthip- 
pus and Paralus, yet they lived so dl together, that they part- 
ed by consent' She was married to another, and he took 
Aspasia, for. whom he had .the tenderest regard; insomuch, 
that he never went out upon business, or returned, without 
saluting her. In the comedies, she is called the New Omphdky 
JMamraj and Juno. 'Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute: — 

She bore this Jmnot this Jhpeuia, 

SkiU'd in the shftmeless tnuie and eveiy ut 
Of wantonness. 

He sterns also to liave had a natural son by her; for he is 
introduced by Eupolis inquiring after him thus: — 

* What the emplojrmeQts were to wUch this Lyndes was advanced, is 
nowhere recordea. 

f It is not to be imagined, that Aspaaa excelled in li^ht and amorooa dis- 
courses. Her discoorses^ on the contrsiTj were not more brilliantthan solid. 
It .was even believed by the most intelligent Athenians^ and amongst them 
by Socrates himself, that she composed the celebrated funeral oration pro- 
nounced bv Pericles, in honour or those that were slain in the damian war. 
It 18 probanle enough that Pericles undertook that war to avenge the quar- 
rel or Che MileaiaAs, at the sufn^estion of Aspasia, who was of Ifiletnm; who 
ia said to have aecompanied him in that expedition^- and to have built a tem- 
ple to perpetuate the memory of his vict^. 
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' —^StiU lives the offsptungtf my dalliaiicfef 

Pyronides answers: — * 

. ■ . • • • 

He lives, and might have, borne the Aame of husbknd^' 
Dtd he not dream that eyeiy bosom fair 
Is not a chaste one. 

Such was the fame of Aspasia, that Cynis^who QOntended 
with Artaxerxes for the Persian crown,gave the.name of A's- 
pasia to his fayourite concvibine, who, betore, was called MUto. 
This woman was bom inPAocUy and was the daughter of Her- 
motimus. When Cyrus was slain in the battle, she was car- 
ried to. the king!^ and[ had afterwards great influence over him. 
These particulars occurring to my ^lemory, as I wrote this 
life, I tnought it would be a needjfess affectation .of ^vity, if 
not an offence ^igainst politeness, to pass them oyer m silence. 

I now ^tum to the Samian war, which Pericles is muich 
blamed fbr haviiig promoted, in fayourofthe Milesians, at 
the instigation of Aspasia. The Milesians and Saimis^s had 
been iat^ar for the city of Priene, and the SaQiians had the 
advantage, when tf](e Athenians interposed, and ordered them 
to lay down their arms, and refer the decision of the dispute 
to them; but the Samians refused to cpmply with this demand. 
Pericles, therefore, sailed with a fleet to Samos, and abolish- 
ed the olijgarchical form of government He then took fiftvof 
the principal men, and the same number of children, as nos- 
tages, aild sent them to Lemnos. Each of these hosts^s, we 
are told, offered him, a talent for his ransom; and those that 
were desirous to prevent the settling of adeinocracy^ among 
them, would have given him much '■more.*. Fissuthnes the 
Persian, who had the interest of the'Samians at hesfft, like- 
wise sent him ten thousand pieces of gold, to prevail npon 
him to grant tfiem more favourable terms. Pericles, how- 
ever^ would receive none of their presents,, but treated the 
Sailiians i)i the manner he had resolved on; and having estab- 
lished a popular government in the island, h^ returned to 
Athens. 

But they soon revolted again,, liaving recovered 'their hos* 
tages by some private measure of Pissuthnes, and made new 
preparations for war. Pericles coming with a fleet to reduce 
them once more, fo>ind them not in sr posture of negligence or 
despair, but determined to contend with him for the dominion 
of tne sea. A shatrp engagement ensued near the isle of Tra- 

* Pissuthnea, the son of Htstaapefl, was goyernbr of Sazdis, and espoused 
the cause of the Samiana of course^ because the piincipal penona lonong 
them were in the Fenian interest. 
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ipia, and Pericles ndned a glorious victory* havins' with forty- 
four ships defeated seventy, twenty of which haa soldiers on 
board. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of the harbour 
of Samos, And laid siege to thfe city. Tbev still retained cou- 
rage enough to ^ally out and give nim hatde before the walls. 
Soon after a greater fleet came from Athens, and the Saixiianfi 
were entifQ}T shut up: whereupon Pericles took sixty {{aUeys, 
and steered for the Mediterranean, with a design, as is gene- 
rally supposed, to meet the Phoenician fleet that was coming to 
the reliet of SampSy and to engage with it at a great distanee 
from the island. 

StBsimbrotus indeed says, he intended to sail for Cyprus, 
which is very improbable. But whatever his design was, he 
seems to havd committed an error; for as soon as he was gone, 
Melissus,> the son of Ithagenes, a man distihjniished as a phi- 
losopher, and at that time commander of the oamians, despis- 
ing either the amajl number of ships that was, left, or else tk^ 
inexperience of their officers, persuaded his oountryo^en to atr 
tack the Athenians. Acooraingly a battle was fough^ and the 
Samians obtained the victCMy ; tpr they made many prisoner«y - 
destroyed tiie greatest part of the enemy^s- fleet, cleared the 
seas, and imputed whatever warlike stores and provisions 
they wanted. Aristotle writes, that Pericles himself had 
been beaten by the same Melissuain a former sea-fight 

The Samians retomed upon the Athenian prisoners the in- 
sult th^ had received,* marked their foreheads, with the 
figure of an owl,, as the Adienians had branded them with a 
Sfunmna, which is a kind of ship^ built low in the fore-part, 
and wide and hollow in the sides. This form makes it li^Kt 
and exjpeditious in sailing; and it was called Sanuena 6rom its 
being mvented in Samoa by Polycratea the tyrant Aristo- 
phanes is supposed to have hinted at these marks, when he 
says,— 

Hie Sumaiis are a lettered jaec. ' 

As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfortone that had 
befallen his army, he immediately returned with succours, t 
gave Mdissus batde, routed the enemy, and blocked up the 
town, W building a wall kbout it^ choosing to* owe the con- 

auest of it rather to time and expense, than to purchase it with 
ie blood of his fellow-citizens. But when he found the Athe- 

. * We have no accoant of these reciprocal barbarities in Thucydidea^ 
f On his return, he received a reinrarcement offourscore ships, as Tlmicv. 
iKdes telh us, or ninetv, aecording to I^odoKu. Vide Thueyd. Kb. i. de Be^ll. ' 
Pelopon.; et Diodor. Siafi. lib. xii. 
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nians murmured rt the time spent in flieblo^kade, and that it 
WBS. difficult to restrain them trom the assault^ he divided the 
WTjny into eight partS) and ordered them to draw lots. That 
division which drew a white bean, were to enjoy themselves 
in ease and pleasure, white the others fought Hence it is 
said, that those who spend the day in feasting and merrimelit, 
call that a toMi^i dauj from the whUe bean. 

£phorUs addis, that Pericles, in this siege, made use of bat- 
tering engines, the invention of which he much adinired, it 
being Uicn a new one; and that he had Airitmon^ the engineer, 
along with him, who, on account of his lameness was earned 
about in a litter, when his presence was required to direct the 
machines, and thence had the surname, of PetiphontuB. But 
HeralcUdes of Pontus confutes this assertion, by some verses 
of AnacreoB, in which mention is made of Artemon Peripho- 
retus, sevend ages before the Samian war. and these transao- 
tions of Pericles. And he telk us, this Artemon was a per- 
son who ^ve himself up to luxury^ ana was withal of a timid 
and effemmate spirit; and that he spent most'of his time within 
doors, ai^d had a shield of brass held over his head, by a couple 
of slaves, lest something should fall upon him. Moreover, 
that if he happened to be necessarily oblieed to go abroad, 
he was carried in. a litter, which hung so low, as almost to 
touch the ground, and therefore, was called Periphontua. 

After nine months, the Samians surrendered, rericles razed 
their walls, seized their ships, and laid a heavy fine upon 
them; part of which they paid down directly, the rest 'they 

froipised at a set time, and gave hostages mr the payment 
^uria the Samian, makes a melancholy tale of it, accusing 
Pericles, and the Athenians; of great crudtv, of which ho 
mention is made b^ Thucydldes, i^yhorus, or Aristotle. What 
he relates concerning the Samian officers and seamen, seems 
quite fictitious; he tells lis^ that PeHcles <toused them to be 
brought into the market-place at Miletus, and to be bound to 
posts there for ten days tojgether; at the end of which he or^ 
dered them^ by that tune ^n the most wretched condition to 
be despatched with clubs, and refused their bodies the honour 
of burial./ Duris, indeed, in his histories, often goes beyond 
the limits of truth, even when not misled by any interest.or 
passion^ and^ therefore, is more likely to have exaggerttted the* 
suffering 01 his countiy, tb make the Athenians appear in^in 
odious ligjht* 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the reduction of Ssr 
mos, celebrated, in a splendid manner^ the obsequies of his 

* Yet Cicero tells lu, Uiis Duns was a carefUl liistorian, Eamo in hi/tmd^^ 
T\m historian livedln the time of Ptoleiny PhiladelpbiiB. 
Vol. I. 2 U 29 
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countrymen ivho fell in that war, and pronounced himself the 
funeral oration, usual on such occasions. — ^This gained him 
ffreat applause; and when he came down from the rostrum, 
ttie women paid their respects to him, and presented him with 
crowns and chaplets, like a champion just returned victorious 
from the lists. Oply Elpinice aadreaused him in terms quite 
different^ — "Are these actions, then, Pericles, worthy of 
crowns and garlands, which have deprived us of many brave 
^citizens; not in a war with the PhoDniciaiis and Medes, such 
as my brother Cimon waged, but in destift>^ing a city united 
to us, both in blood, and friendship?'^ Pericles qnly smiled, 
and answered softly with this line of Archilochus: — • 

Why lavish ointmehta on a head that's, gray? 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this Conquest, 
andscru]pled not to say ,-;^** That Agamemnon spent ten years 
in teducmg one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had 
taken the richest and most powerful city among the loi^ians 
in nine months. ''- And, indeed, he had reason Jto be proud 
of this achievement; for the war was really a dangerous one, 
and the event uncertaun, since, according to Thucydides, such 
was the power of the Samians, that the Athenians were in 
imminent danger of losing the dominioti of the sea. 

Some time suter this, when the Feloponnesian war .was rea- 
dy to break out, Pericles p^*suaded the people to send suc- 
cours to the inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war with the 
CorinHtians;* which "would be a means to fix in their interest 
an island, whose naval forces were considerable, and might 
be of great service, in case of a rupture with the PeIo{k>nne- 
sians, which theyhad all^ihe reason in the world to expect 
would be soon. The succours were decreed accordingly, and 
Pericles sent Lacedaeitionius to the son of Cimon with ten 
^ ships only, as if he designed nothing more tlmn to disgrace 
him.t A mutual regara and friendship subsisted between 
Cimon's family and me Spartans: and he now furnished his 
son with but a few ships, and gave him the charge of this af- 
fair against his inclination,' in order that, if nothing great or 
striking-were effected, Lacedsmonius might be still the more 
^ suspected of favouring the Spartans. Nay, by sJI imaginable 
* methods, he endeavoured to hinder the advancement of that 
• 

* This war was commenced about the little territoiy of Epidamnus, a city 
in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. 

+ There seems to be very little colour for this harrf assertion. TTiucy- 
dides says, that the Athenians did not intend the Corcyrians any real assist- 
ance, but sent this small squadron to look on, while the ConntUai» and 
Corcyrians weakened and wasted each other. 
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laihHy, representing the sons of Cimon/ as by. their very 
names, not genuine Athenians, but strangers and aliens, one 
of tiiem being called Lacedasmonius, another Thessalus, and 
a third Eleus. They seem to have been all the sons of an 
Arckdian woman. Pericles, however, finding himself greatly 
blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means simcient 
to .answer the purpose of thiose that requested it, but likely 
enough to afibra his. enemies a pretence to accuse hin>, sent 
another ^uadron to Corcyra* which did not arrive tiU the ac- 
tion was over.- 

The Corinthians, offended at this tteatnient, complained of 
it at Lacedsemon, and the Megarensians, at the same time, ^U 
leged, that the Athenians would not suffer them to come to 
any mart or port of theirs, but drove tbein out, thereby in- 
fringing the common privileges, and breaking the cath they 
had taken before the general assembly of Greece. The ped- 
ple of jEgina^ too, privately ac^uainte^i the Lacedaemonians 
with many encroachments and injuries done them by the Athe- 
nians, whom they durst not accuse onenly. And at this very 
juncture, Potidaea, a Corinthian colony, but subject to the 
Athenians, being besieged, in consequence of its revolt, has- 
tened on the war.^ 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens, and as Ar- 
chidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, endeavoured to give a 
healing turn to most of the articles in question, and to pacify 
the alfies, probably no other ppint would have involved the 
Atiieniaps m war, if they could have been, persuaded to re^ 
scind the decree against the* Megarensians, and to be recon- 
ciled to them. Pericles, therefore, in exerting all his interest 
to oppose this measure, in ret^ning his enmity to the Mega- 
rensians, and v^orking up the peopte to the same rancour, was 
the sole author of the war. ' - ■ 

It is said, that when the. ambassadors from Lacedaemon 
came upon this occasion to Athens,t Pericles pretended there 

* But this fleet, wUtch coinisted of tirenty' ihipsy prevented % second ea- 
gaeement, for w^h they were prepaang. ' 

t The Lacifedaenioniap ambassadors denuuid6d, in the first place, the ex- 
puinon of those Athenians who were styled execrable, on account of the old 
Dusiness of Cylon and his associates, because, by his mother's side, Pericles 
was allied to the fiunily of Hespacles; they next insisted, that the nespe of 
Potidxa should be raised) thirdly, that the inhabitants of £gina should be 
left free; and, lastly, that the decree made against the Megarensans, where- 
by they were foibid the ports aiid 'iharkets of Athens, on pain dT death, 
should be reY0ke4 vsA the Grecian states set at liberty, who were under 
the dominion of Athens. " . , 

Pericles jepresented to the Athenians, tha^t whatever the LAced«monians 
might pretenid, the true ground of their resentment was tlie prosperity of 
the Athenian repubhc; that, nevertheless, it might be proposed, that the 
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w)u.a law which ibirba4e the taking down any tablet on whieh 9 
decree of the ^ople was written:-^^^ Then," aaid Polycares, 
one of ^he ambassadors^ <^ do not take it down, but turn tiie 
other side outward; tiiere is no law against that" Notwith- 
standing the pleasantry jof this answer, Pericles relented not 
in the least. He seems, indeed, to have had some private 
liquet against the Megarensians, though the jmtext he availed 
.iimselfof in public was, that they had applied to profane uses 
certain parcels of saci^ ground; and thereupon he procured 
a decree for a herald to be sent to Megara and Lacedaemon, to 
lay this charge against the Megarensians. This decree was 
drawn up in a ca^did and coneiliating manner. But Antbe- 
mocritus, the herald sent with that commission, losingr his life 
by the way, through some treachery (as was supposed) of the 
Megarensians, Charinus procured a decree that ap implacable 
and etemsd enmity should subsist between the Athenians and 
them ; that if any Megarensian should set fopt upon Attie 
ground, he shoula.be put to death; that to the oath which their 
generab used to take, this particular should be^ added, that they 
would twice a-yeair make an im*oad into the territories of Me- 
gara^ and that Anthemocritus should be buried at the Thria- 
sian gate, now called Dipylui. - 

The Meearensijms, however, deny their being concerned 
in the murder of Anthemocritus, *> and lay the war entirely at 
the door of Aspasia and Pericles^ alleging in proof those well 
known verses irom the MchameMU of Anstopnanes: — 

The god of wine bMi with hi» if^wrMtf niiote 

Some youthsy who> ih their inadnefa» tU^e from Megna 

The prostitute Sknaiha; in reveqge. 

Two femalea, liberal of their smiley were stolen 

From our dAipaiiii'a tndn.. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the real orinn of 
the war; but at the same time all agree, it was the fimlt of Pe- 
ricles, that the decree against Megara was not annulled. Some 
say, his firmiiess in that case was the e£feot of his prudence 

AtheiuAn9 would revere their decree against Megan, if the Lacedsmooiaiit 
would aUow free egress and regress, in their city, to the Athenians and their 
allies; that they would leaveall those sUtes free, who were free at the mak- 
ing of the last peace with Sparte, provided the Spartans would also leare all 
■Caites free who were under their dominion; and that future disputes should 
be aubipitted to arbitration. In case ^ese offers d^ould not pteyail, he ad* 
vised them to hasasd a war. 

* Thueydides takes no notice of this herald; and yet it is so certun thai 
the Megarensians were looked upon as the authors of the muider, that they 
were puiushed for it many ages after; for oh that account the emperor Ad- 
rian denied them many fitvours and privileges which he grfinU^ to the othv 
dties oTGreece. 
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and miLgnMiiinitj, as he considered that demand only as a trial^ 
and thought the l^east concession would be understood bb an 
acknowledgment of weakness; but others will hare it, that his 
treating the Lacedaemonians with so little ceremonj, was ow- 
^e to his obstinacy, and an ambition to display his power. 

Sut the worst cause of all^* assiened for the war, and 
Which, notwithstanding, is confirmed by most historians, is 
as follows: Phidias the statuary had undertaken ^as we have 
said) the statue of Minerva. The friendship and influence he 
had with Pericles, exix>8ed him to envy, and procured him 
many enemies, who, willing to n^ake an experiment upon him, 
what judgment the people liiight pass on Pericles himself, per- 
suaded Menon> one of Phidias's workmen, to place himself as 
a suppliant in the farum^ and to entreat the protection dT the 
repulMic whOe he lodged an information asamst Phidias.' 

The people granting his request^ and the afiair coming to 
a public trial', the ^legation of* theft, which Menon brought 
aeainst him, was shown to be groundless; for Phidias, by the 
Mvice of Pericles, had managed the matter from the first witii 
so much art, that the gold with which the statue was overlaid, 
could easily be taken off and weighed; and Pericles ordered 
this to be done by Uie accusers. But the excellence of his 
work^ and the envy arising, thence was Uie thing that ruined 
Phidias;* and it was particulai;ly insisted upon, that in his x^ 
presentation of the battle with the Amazons upon- Minerva'a 
shield, he had introduced his own effigies as a bald old man 
taking up a great stqne with both hands,t and a high-finished 
picture of 'Pericles fighting with an Amazon. The last was 
contrived with so much art, that the hand,, which, in lifting 
up the, spear, partly covered the faee^ seemed to be intended 
to conceal the likeness, which yet was very striking on both 
sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown into prison, where he 
died a natural death ;t though some say poison was given him 
by his enemies, who were desirous of causing Pericles to be 
suspected. As for the accuser Menon, he hsSl an immunity 
from taxes granted him, at the motion of Glycon, andthe ge- 
nerals were ordered to provide for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for impiety by Her- 
mippus a comic poet, who likewise accused her of receiving 

* Perides, when he saw faiB finends proseeoted, ww appMbenarre of a 
proaeeufioti lumseli^ and therefore haatexfed on a raptote with thci Pelopon- 
neaiahs, to turn the attention Xif the people to war. 

f They inaiated that those modem figures impeached the ci^t of the an- 
cient history^ which did so nkuol^ honour to Athens, and tbeir founder The- 
sena. 

i Othen say, that be waa bai^ahed, and 6sat in hi^ ezOe he made the fk- 
moua statue of Jupiter at Olyinpla^ 

29* 
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into her house women above the condition of slavei, for the 

Sleiasure of Pericles. And -Diopithes procured a decree, Ihat 
lose who disputed the existence of the gods, or introduced 
new opinions about celestial appearances, should be ^ed be- 
fore an assembly of the people. This charge was levelled first 
at Anaxagoras, and throush him at Pericles. . And as the peo- 
ple admitted it^ another oecree was proposed by Dracontides, 
that Pericles should eive an account of the public money be- 
fore the Prvtanuy and that the jud^s should take the ballots 
from the ait^,*.and try the cause in ^e citv. But A^non 
caused the last article to be dropt^ and instead thereof, it was 
^oted that Uie action should be laid before the fifteen hundred 
judges, either for jvectti^i^ton, and taking rf bribes, mt simply for 
£orrupt pra€iice$. ^ 

Aspaaia was- acquitted,! though much against the tenor of 
the law, by means of Pericles, who (according to iBschines| 
shed many tears in his application for mercy for her. He did 
. not expect the same inaulgence for Anaxagora8,$ and there- 
fore caused him to quit the city, and conducted him part of 
the way. And as he himself was become obnoxious to- the 
people upon Phidias's accovint, and was afraid of being call- 
ed m question for it, he urged on the war which as yet was 
uncertain, and blew up that flame which till then was stifled 
and suppressed. ^ By this means he h^;>6d to obviate the accu- 
sations that threatened him, and to mitigate the rase of envy, 
because such was his dignity and power, that in alT important 
afiairs, and in ^very great danger, the republic could place its 
confidence in him alone. These^ are said to be the reasons 
which induced him to persuade the people 'not to grant the 
demiahds of the Lacedasmonians; but what was the real- cause, 
is quite uncertain. 

The Lacedaemonians, persuaded, that if they could remove 
Pericles jout of the way, they should be better able to. manage 
the Athenians, required them to banish all execrable persons 

' * In some extnordiaaiy cases, where the Jud^s were to proceed whh the 
neatest exactness and solemni^, they were to take biUl«ts or billets fitun 
file altar, and to inscribe their judgment upon them, or rather to take the 
black and the^ white bean, 4*^1^- What Plutarch means by irtfing the eauae 
tn the si/y, is not easy to determine, unless by the a7y, we^are to undeistuid 
the fuU auembly qfth/t people. By the fifteen hundred judges mentioned in 
the next sentence, is probably meant the cooit of HdAth ao called heonse 
the judges sat in die open air exposed to the sun; for this oourt, on extrvs^ 
dinury occanons, consisted of that number. 

f UnKKA Ttatu ir*fti *r» hxHf* 

^ Anaxagoms held the unity of God; that.it was one aU-wise InteUigeace, 
which nused the beautiful structure of the world* out of the chaos. And if 
such was the opinion of the master, it was natural for the people to cvoglude 
thAt his scliolar Pericles was against the Polytheism of the times. ' 
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frpm among .them; and Pericles (as Thticydides infcKrmrus) 
was by his mother's side rdated to those tibat were pronounc- 
ed execrahfej in the affair of Cylon. The success, however, of 
this application proved the reverse of what was expected by 
those that ordered it Instead of rendering |*ericles suspect- 
ed, or involving him in trouble, it procureahim the more con- 
fidence and respect from the people, when they perteived that 
their enemies both hated and dreaded him aoove all others. 
For the same reason he forewarned the Athenians, tfiatif Ar- 
chidamus, when he entered Attica at the head pi the Pelopon- 
neaians, and rava^d the rest of the country, should spare his 
estate, it must be owing either to the rights of hospitality that 
subsisted between them, or to a design to furnish nis enemies 
with matter of slander, and therefore from that hour he gave 
his lands and houses to the city of Athens. The Lacedaemo- 
nians and confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a great 
army under the conduct of Archidamus^ and laving waste all 
l>efore them, proceeded as far as Achanue,* where they en- 
camped, expecting that the Athenians would not be able to 
endure them so near, but meet them xvl the field for the honour 
• and safety of their country. But it appeared to Pericles too 
hazardous to dve battle to an army of sixty liiousand men 
(for such was me number of-the Peloponnesiaiis and Boeotiaiis 
employed in the first expedition), and by that step to risk ho 
less than the preservation of the city itself. As to those that 
were eager'for an engagement, and uneasy at his slow proceed- 
ings, he endeavoured to bring them to reason, by observing, 
** That trees, when lopped, will soon grow again; but when 
men are cut off, the loss is not easily repaired.. 

In the mean time he took care to hold ho assembly of the 
people, lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion. 
But as a good pilot, when a storm arises at sea, gives nis di- 
rections, sets nis tackle in order, and then uses his art, re- 
gardless of the tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful pas- 
sengers; so Pericles, when he had secured &e gates, and placed 
the. guards in every quarter to the best advantage, followed 
the dictates of his own understanding, unmoved by the cla- 
mours and complaihtsthat resounded in his ears.. Thuafirmhe 
remained^ notwithstanding the importunity of his friends, and 
the threats and accusations of his enemies^ notwithstanding the 
many scoffs and songs sung to vilify his character as a ceneral, 
and to represent him ^s one who, in the most dastardly man- 
ner, betrayed his country to the enemy. Cleon,t too,, at- 

• The borough of Achamae was only fifteen hundred paces from the city. 

f The same Cleon that Aristophanes satirized. By his harangues and po- 
litical intrigues he got himself appointed general. See a farther account 
of him in the life of Nicias. 
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tackadhim with great acrimonyy makifig ua^ of the ffjtmsnl 
resentment against Peridlesy as a means to increase, his own 
popularity) as Hermippus testifies in -these verses: — 

Sleeps then, thou Idng^ of aatyri, sleeps the spear. 
White thuid'rinff words make war? why boast ihy prowess, 
Tet shudder at the sound of aharpen'd swocds» 
Spite of the flaming Cleon? 

Pericles, howenrer, regarded nothing of this kind, hut calmly 
and silentfy hore all this disgrace and virulence. And though 
he fitted out a hundred ships, and sent them against Pelopon- 
nesus, yet he did not sail with them, hut chose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of government m his 
own hauiids, until the Peloponnes^ans were gone. Jn order to 
satisfy the common people, who were very uneasy on account 
of the war, he made a distribution of money and land$; for 
having expelled the inhabitants of .dSgina, he divided ih^ 
island by lot among the Athenians. Besides, the sufierings 
of. &e enemy afibrded them some consolation. The fleet sent 
against Peloponnesus, ravaged a large tract of. country, and 
sacked the small tbwns and villages: and Pericles himself, 
made a descent upon the territories of Megara,* which he laid 
waste. Whence it appears,t that though the Peloponnesians 
greatfy distressed the Athenians by land, yet as they were 
equally distressed by sea, they could not havei drawn out the 
war to so great a length, but must soon have given it up (as 
Pericles foretold from the beginning), had not some divine 
power prevented the effecl; of human counsels. A pestilence 
at that time broke out,! which destroyed the flower of the 
youth and the strength ot Athens. . Ana not only their bodies, 
but their very minds were afiected; for as persons delirious 
with a fever, set themselves against a physician or a father, 
ao they raved against. Pericles, and attempted his ruin; beinz 
persuaded by his enemies, that the sickness was occaiuonea 
oy the multitude of out-dwellers flocking into the city, and a 
number of people stufied together in the height of summer, 
in small huts and close cabins, where they were forced to live 
a lazy, inactive life, instead of breathing the pure and open 
air to which they bad been accustomed. They would needs 
have it, that he was the cause of all this, who, when the war 

* He did not undertake this expecHtion until autumn, when the Lacedc* 
monians were retved. In the winter of this year, the Athenians aolem- 
nized,^ in an eztraordinaiy manner, the funerals of such as first died in the 
war. Pericles pronounced the oration on that occasion, whidi Tliucydides 
has preserved. 

f H «att /iixef.— — T- 

# See this plague excellently described by Thucydides, who had it him- 
self,— Z£fr. ii. pny>. init 
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began, admitted unAlin the walls such crowds of people from 
th6 country, uid y«t found no employment for them, but let 
them continue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy 
each other, without afformng them the least belief or refresh- 
ment 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in some degree 
to annoy the enemy, he manned a hundred and fifty ships, on 
whic^ ne embarked great numbers df select horse and foot, 
and wto preparing to set sail. The Athenians conceived good 
hopes ofsucoess, and the enemy no less<treaded so g;reat an 
armament The whole fleet was in readiness, and Pericles on 
board his own galley, when there happened an eclipse of the 
sun. . This sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavour- 
able omen, and threw them into the greatest consternation. 
Peridles, observing that the pilot was much astonished and 
perplexed, took his cloak, and liavii)^ covered his eyes with 
it^ asked him,*—'' If he found aiiy thin^ terrible in that^ or 
considered it as a sad presage?'' Upon his answering in the 
nejgative*, he said,— ''Where is the difference then Dctwefen 
this and the other, except that something bigger than my cloak 
causes the eclipse?'^ But this is a question which is discussed 
in the schools of philosophy. * 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so 

Seat an equipment He laid siege to the sacred city of Epi- 
urus,* and at first with some rational hopes of success;! but 
the distemper which prevailed ih hiv army broke all his mea- 
sures; for it not only carried off his own men, but all that had 
intercourse with them. As this. ill success set tiiie Atiiienians 
against him, he endeavoured to console them under their loss- 
es, and to animate them to new attempts. But it was not in 
his power to miti^te their resentment, nor could they be sa- 
tisfied, until theyliad showed themselves masters, by voting 
that he should be deprived of the command, and pay a fine, 
which, by the lowest account^ was fifteen talents; some make 
it fifty. The person that carried on the prosecution ajrainsi 
him was Gleon, as Idonieneus tells ns; or, according to Theo-* 
phrastns, Simmias; or Lacratides, if< we believe Heraclides, 
of Pontus. 

The |>ublic ferment, indeed, soon subsided, the people quit- 
ting their resentment with that blow, as a b<^ leaves its sting 
in the Wound; but his private affairs were ih a miserable con- 
dition; for he had lost a number of his relations in the plague, 

* Thifl Epidmrufl was in Argia. It was consecrated to fscalapius; ' and 
Plutarch calls it mured^ to distinguish it from another town of th« same 
name in Laconia: 

Vol. I.— 2 X 
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and a misund^^tuidii^ Jiad prevailed for « some time in his 
family, ^nthippus^ me eldest of his legitimate sons, was 
naturally {profuse, and besides had married a young and ex- 
pensive wife, daughter to Isander, an.d grand-daujghter to 
Epyli<ius. He knew not how to brook. his father's migality, 
wno supplied him but sparinjgly, and with a little at 'a time, 
and therefore sent to oneof his-uriends, and took up money in 
the name of Pericles. When- the man came to demand bis 
money, Pericles not oply refused to pay him^ but even prose- 
cuted him for Uie demand, Xanthippus was so highly enra- 
ged at this, that he began openly to abuse his father. First he 
exposed and ridiculed the company he kept in his house, and 
the conversations he held with the philosophers; He said, 
that Epitimius the Pharsalian having undesignedly killed a 
horse with a javelin which he -threw at Hihe public games, bis 
father spent a whole day in disputing with Protogorus^ which 
might be properly deemed the cause of hia death, the javelin, 
or the man that threw it, or the presidents of the eaines. 
Stesimbrotus adds, thajt it was Xanthippus who spread the vile 
report concerning his own wife and Pericles, and that the 
young man retained this implacable hatred against his father 
to his latest breath. He was carried off by the plague. Peri- 
cles- lost his sister too, at that time, and the ^eatest pml of 
his relations and friends, who were most capable of assisting 
him in the business of the state; Notwithstanding these mis- 
fortunes, he Ipsi not his 4ignity pf sentiment and greatness of 
soul.. He neither wept, nor perifbrmed any funeral rites, nor 
was he seen at the grave of any of his nearest relations, until 
the death of Paralus, his last surviving Jegitimate son. This 
at last subdued him.,^ He attempted, indeed, then to keep up 
his usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind; but in putting 
<the garland upon the head of the deceased, his firmness forsook 
him; he could not bear the .aad spectacle, he broke out into 
loud lamentations, and shed a torrent of tears; a passion which 
he had never before given way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a- year, of the rest of 
her generals and orators, and finding none of sufficient weight 
and authority for sp important a charge she once more turned 
her eyes onFericleSj-and invited him to take upon him the 
direction of affairs both military and civil. He nad. for some 
time shut himself up at home to indulge his sorrow,, when Al- 
t^ibiades and his other friends persuaded him to make his ap- 
pearance. The people making an apology for their ungener- 
ous treatment of Jiim, he re-assumed the reigns of governmeDt, 
and beine appointed general, his first step was to procure the 
repe^ ofthelaw concerning bastards^ of which he nimself had 
been the author; for he was afraid that his name and family 
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^would be ext^ct for want of a successor. The history of that 
Hbl-w is as follows:*— Many years before^' Pericksj in the height 
of his power;-)and having several legitimate sons, (as we have 
already related) caused a law to be made^ that.none should be 
accounted citizens of Athens, but those whose parents wfira 
both Athenians.* After this, the king of E^pt mad&the 
Athenians a present of forty thousand medimni of wheat; and 
as this was to be divided among the Citizens, many persons 
\^ere proceeded against, ad illegitimate upon that law, whose 
birth nad never before been called in question, and manv were 
disgraced upon falde accusations. Near five thousand were 
cast and sold for slaves ;t and. fourteen thousand and forty ap- 
peared to be entitled to the privilege of citizens. :( Though 
it ^was unequitable and strange, that a law, which h»d been put 
in execution with so inilkch deventy,. should be repealed by the 
man who first proposed it, yet the Athenians, moved at the 
late: misfortunes in his family^ by which he seemed- to have 
suffered the punishment of his arrogance and pride, and think" 
ing he should b^ treated with humanity, after he had felt the 
wrath of heaven, perfnitted him to , enrol a natural son in h^s 
own tribe, and to give him his own name. This is he who 
afterwards defeated the PdoponnWans in a sea-fight at Ar- 
ginuse, and was pat to death % the people, together With his 
colleagues.^ 

About this time Pericles was seized with the plague, but 
not with such acute and continued symptoms as it generally 
shows. It wais rather a lingering distemper, which, with fre- 
quent intermissions; and by slow de^ees, consumed his' body, 
and imjMdred the vigour-of his mind, - Theophrastus has a 
disquisition in hia einics, whether men's characters may be 

* Accardiiig taPhitaiich'a account «t the..beginiiinj|^ of the life, of The- 
«dgtnote«, this law! was made before the tune of Peneles. Pericles, how- 
evei, mi^ put it ioiate strictly ^ execution than it had been before, from 
a spirit of oppositibn to Cimon, whose clnldren were only of the half-blood. 

+ The iUegitimacy did not reduce men to a state of servitude; it only pla- 
ced them in the rardc of strang^ersJ 

- 4p a small numb^. indeed, at a time when Athena had dared to think of 
aendinr out colonies, humbling her neighbouin, subduing ii^gnerBy and 
even of erecting an univenal monarchy. 

§ The Athenians had ai)pointed ten commanders on thint occaaon. After 
they had obtained the victory, they were tried, and eight of them were 
capitally condemned, of whom sir that were, on the spot were ejcecuted,.*nd 
this natural son of Pericles was one of them. Th^ onty crime laid to their 
charge, was, that they had not buried the dead. Xenophon, in. his Grecian 
llistory, has jnven a laige account of this affair. It happened under the 
. archonship of Callias, the second year of the nine^-third Olympiad, twcnty- 
fbur years after the death of PerioTes. Socratesthe philosopher was at that 
time one of the prytaiies, and resolutely i-eftised to do his office. ' And a Ut^ 
tie while after the madness of the people turned the other way. 
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chanced with their fortune^ and tfa^ aool ao affected witt the 
disorders of the body as to lose her yirtue; and' there he re- 
bttes, that Pericles showed to a friend, who ^ame to visit him 
in his sickness, ah amulet which the women had hun^ about 
his neck, intimating that he must be sick indeed, since be sub- 
mitted to so ridicu&us a piece of superstition.* 

When he was at the point of death, his aunriving friends 
and the principal citizens sitting about his bed, discoursed to- 

gither concerning hu extraordmary virtue, and the great an- 
ority he had enjojred, and enumerated his various exploits 
and the number of his victories; for, while he was command- 
er-in-chief, he had erected no less than nine trophies to the 
honour of Athens. These things, they talked ot, supposing 
that he attended hot to what J^y said, but that his senses were 
gone. He took notice, however^ of every word they had 
spoken,' and thereupon delivered himself audibly as foUowa: — 
'' I am surprised, that while you dwell upnoii and extol these 
acts of mine, though fortune luid her share in them, and manj 
other g^nenJs have performed the like, you take no notice of 
the greatest and most honourable part ofmy character, thai no 
JUhSnan^ through my moano^ tnetpuJt on moummg,^^ 

Pericles undoubtedly desenred admiration, not only for the 
candour and moderation which he ever letBuned amidat the 
distractions of business and the rage of his enemies, but for that 
noble sentiment which led him to think it his most excellent 
attainment never to have given way to envy or anger, not- 
withstanding the ffreatness of his power, nor to have nouririi- 
ed an implacable &tr^ against his icreatest fbe^ In my opin- 
ion, this one thing, I mean his mild and' diqiaaaionate beha- 
viour, his unblemished integrity and improachable conduct 
during his whole administratioq, jmakes h^ appellation of 
Olympius, which would be otherwise vain and absurd, no 
longer exceptionable, nay, dves it a propriety. Thus we 
think the divine powers, as the authors of all good, and natu- 
rally incapable of^producine evil, worthv to rule and preside 
over the universe; not in the manner wnich the pKoets rdate, 
who, while they cfndeavour to bewUdcf us by their irrational 
opinions, stand convicted of inconsistency by their own wri* 
tings; for th^ represent the place which the gods inhabit, as 
the region of security and the most perfefct tranquillity, unap- 
proached by storms, and unsullied with clouds; where a sweet 
serenity forever reigns, and a pure mther displsgrs itself with- 

' ' • 

* It does Qot appear hy tfiis that hia undeistanding waa weakened* abce 

he knew the csHarm toi be a ridicoloos pieceof aupentition, and showed it to 

hit ftiend as audi; but only that in his extreme aiekness be bad not reaoki- 

lion enough to refiise what he waa aenable would do him no good. 
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out inteminlion; and these they think mansioni suitable to a 
blessed ana immortal nature, Tet^ at the same time, they 
represent the gods themselves as fuU of anjger, malevolence, 
hatred,^ and other passions, unworthy even ofa reasonable man. 
jBut this by the bye. 

The state of puhlie afi&irs soon showed the want of Pericles,* 
and the Athemans openly expressed their regret for his loss. 
Even tho$e who in bis metime conld but ill brook hissuperi- 
or power, as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a 
tritu of other orators and demagpjpies, after he was gone, soon 
acknowledged, that where seventy was-required, no man was 
ever more moderate; or if mildness was necessary, no mai^ 
better kept up his dignity than PeHcles. And las so much 
Envied authority, to which they had given the name of mon- . 
archy and tyi^anny, then ap}>eared to have been the bulwark 
of the state; so much corruption and such a ra^ of wicked- 
ness broke out upon the commonwealth after his death, which 
he by nroperrestnunts had palliated,t and kept froin danger- 
ous ana destructive extremities. 

^ Pendeadied m the third year of IhePelopoiineriaii war. thitia, die last 
year of the eiffh^<«eventh Olymfaad, and 428, yean before the christian era. 
f Perioles Sd indeed palliate the distempenof the commoniwealth while 



he fiyed, bat (as we hsre obscrred before) he sowed the seeds of thein» bv 
biibing the people with their own mon«y« with which tiifif weie as much 
pleased as if it had bpea hiSi 
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MPE OP FABIUS MAXIMUS. 



Such were the memorable actions of Pei:icles,* as far as we 
have been able to collect them; and now we proceed to the Kfe 
of Fabius Maximus. 

The first Fabius was the sbnof Hercules bv ono of the 
Nymphs, according to some authors; or, as others say, by a 
woman, of the country near the river Tiber. From him came 
the family of the Fabii, one of the most numerous and illus* 
trious in. Rome.t Yet some authors write, that the first 
founders of this family were called Fo^i^X on account of fheir 
catching wild beasts by means of/n7«; for apt^ is still in Latin 
called fov^f and the word fodere signifies to dig; but in time 
two letters being changed, they haa the name of Fabii. This 
family produced many eminent men, the most considerable of 
whom was /?MZft«,§ by the Romans sutnamed Maxirmuj or fke 
^reat: and from him the FaWu? Maximus of whom we are writ- 
ing, waij the fourth in descent 

This last had the surname of Verrueomsj from a small wart 
on his upper lip. . He was likewise called Ot;tictiib,|| from the 
mildness and p-avity of his behaviour when a boy. Nay, his 
composed demeanour, and his silence, his caution in enga^iog 
in the diversions, of the other boys,.tne slowness and difficulty 

* He iTdtfUKM^dtjutm, 

^ The most numesDiU) for Ihat family s^ne undertook tbe'war ^^unit tibe 
Veientes, and sent out three hundred and stx persons of their ownname, who 
were all aluit in that expedition. It was likewise one of the most ilhistri^tas; 
for the Fabii had borne the highest offices ia the state* and two of them 
had been seven times consul. 

^ P]inv*s account of the natter is much more probable, viz. that iSbefwere 
called fm/ih d fabis, from their skfll in rainng beans) as scTenl other fiunilies 
of note among the Rom^ms were denominated from other hxanches of hus- 
bandry. Indeed, their fhat herpes tilled the ground with Iheir own handa. 

§ This Fabius BuDus was five times consul, and gained several imp(»tant 
ketones over the Samnites, Tuscans, and other nations. It was not, how- 
ever, from these great actions that he obtained 4he surname of Medmiu, but 
from his behaviour 'in Ihe censorships during which he reduced the populace 
of Bome into four tribes, who b^bre were dispersed ainong aU the tnbes in 
general, and by diat means had very great power in the awcmhlim. These 
were called Tribus Urbanx:-^Lib. fib. iz. cap. 46. 

I Ovieula signifies a Ktik shtqt* 
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with wjiidi he took up what was tau^t him, together with 
the submissive, manner in which he compUed with tte propo- 
sals of his comrades, brought him under the suspicion of stu- 
pidity and foolishness with those that did not thoroughly know 
nim. Yeta fewthere were who perceived that his composedness 
was owing to the solidity of his parts, and who discerned with- 
aly magnanimity and lion-like courage in his nature. In a. short 
tiine^ when application to business drew him ou^ it was ob- 
vious even to the many, thajt his seeiining inactivity was a 
command which he had of his passions, that his cautiousness 
ivas prudenoe, and that which nad passed for heaviness and 
insensibility was really ah immoveaole firmness of soul. He 
1&AW what an important concern the admiiiistration was, and in 
-what wars the republic was frequently engaged, and therefore 
by exercise prepared his body, considering its strength as a 
natural armour; at the same time he imprpved his power of 
persuasion,'a8 the engines by which the people are to be mov- 
ed^ adapting them to the manner of his lite; for in his eloquence 
there was nothii^of affectation, no empty* plausible elegance; 
but it was full oi that eoad sense which was peculiar to him, 
and had a sententious lotce and depth, said to have resembled 
that of Thucydides^ Theiie is an oration of. his still extant, 
which he delivered before the people on occasion, of his son's 
funeral, who died after he had neen consul. 

•Fabius Maximus^was five times consul ;t and in bis first con- 
sulship was honoured with a triumph for the victory he gained 
over me Ligurians, who being defeated by him in a set battle, 
with tiie loss of a great ta^umber of men, were driven behind 
the Alps, and kept from such inroads and ravages as they had 
used to make in the neighbouring provinces. 

Some years after, Hannibal hisLving invaded Italy, J arid 
gained the battle of Trebia, advanced through Tuscany^ laying 
waste the countrv^ and striking Rome itself with terror and as- 
tonishment This desolation was announced bv signs and 
prodigies; some familiar to the Romans, as that or thunder for 
instance, and others quite strange and unaccountable. For it 
was said that certain shields sweated blood; that bloody corn 
was cut at Antiuip; that red hot stoaes fell from the air; thai 
the Falerians saw Uie heavens open, and many billets £Edl,§ 

* The writeistfajd; ftfFect this, Plato cal&X6)4Jk*ftiAM. / . ' 

. t Fabius was consul the first time in. the year of Rom« 521; and the fiftli 
time, in the tenth year of the second Punic war, in the year of Rome 545. 

* Here P)utaich leaves a void of fifteen years. It was not indeed a re- 
markable period of the life of Fiibius. Hannibal enteJred Italy in the year of 
Rome 535. He defeated Scipio in the battle of Ticinus, b^oie he beat 
Sempronius in that of Trebia. 

§ Plutarch n^isundentood livy, and of Uie two prodigies which he men- 
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upon one of which these words were very tq^le, Mir* droii' 
dtsketh h$8 amiM. But Caius Flammius, then consul, was not 
discouraged by any of these things. He was indeed naturally 
a man oT much fire and ambition, and besides was elated by 
former successes, which he had metwith contrary to all pro- 
bability; for aeainst the sense of the senate and his colleagae, 
he had engaged with the Gauls and beaten them, Fabius like- 
wise paid but 'little. regard to prodigi^,* as too absurd to be 
believed, notwithstanmng the great effect they had upon the 
multitude. But being informed how small the numbers of the 
enemy were, and of fteir want of money, he advised flie Ro- 
mans to have patience; not to give battle to « man who led on 
an army hardened by many conflicts for this, very purpose, 
but tf> send succours to their allies, and tosecure tii^ towns that 
were in their possession, until the vigour of the enemy expir- 
ed of itself, li&e a flame for want of luel. - 

He could not, however, prevail upon Flaminius. That 
general declared he would never sufier the war to approach 
Rome; nor, like Camillus^ oi old, dispute within the walls, 
who should be master of the city. He therefore Ordered ^e 
tribunes to draw out the forces, and 'mounted his horse, but 
was -thrown headlong o£F,t the horse without apy visible cause 
being seized with a fright and trembling; vet he persisted in 
his resolution of marching out to meet Hannibal, ahd drew 
up his army near the lake called Thrasymenus, J in Tuscany. 

While tne.armi^ were engaged there happened an eartn- 

tions, inade1>at one. liwy wm,-^** At FiJeriiim the 9kj wwseeo to open, 
uid in the void space a gi€«t lif^t appeiu^d. The lots at Pneneste ahnuik 
of their own acccxrd, and one ofthem dropped down, whereon was wntteo. 
Main hrandishdh JU« ^taqre2.''--Liv. lib. xxn. - These lots were bits of oak 
handsomely wrought, with some ancient characters inscribed upon them. 
When any came to consult them, the coffer in which they weie kept was 
opened, and a child hanni^ fint shaken them togfedier, drew out one from 
the reflrik, whic)i contained the answer |o the querist's demaiid. . As to the 
lots being shrunk, which livy mention^ and which wascoiuidered as a bad 
omen, no doubt the priests had, two sets, a smaUer and argreater, which they 
played upon the people's supersthion as they pleas^. Cicero says they 
were very little regaroed in his time.— Cie. die Dtmnat, lib. ii. 

* If Fabius was not moved by those prodigiei^ it was not beesuse be de- 
mised them, (as his coUeasue £d« who, accoidijig to I^vy, neitjber feared 
tne gods, nor took.adyice ot men,) but because he hoped, by appeasiar the 
ang^r of the gods, to z^der the ]H!odieies ineffectual ft was not FaShuw 
however, but Cn. Servflius Geminua, who was coOeague to Flaminius. ' 

f Tliis fUl from his horse, Which was considered aa an iH omen, urasibl* 
lowed by alioiher as bad. When the enngn attempted tb puU hia standard 
out of the pound in orderto march, he lud not strength enough to doit 
But where is the wonder, says Cicero, to have a horse take fright, or to find 
a 8tandard'4>earer feebly endeavouring to 'draw out the standard wliidi he 
had periiaps purposely struck deep into the ground? 

* Now the lake of Perugia. 
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q^uake, which oyerturned whole cities, changed the coarse of 
nvors, and tore off the tops of mountains; yet not one of the 
combatants was in the least sensible of that violent niotion. 
Flaminius himself having greatly signalized his strength and 
valour, fell, and with him .the bravest of his troops. The rest 
being. routed, a great carnage ensued; full fifteen thousand 
were sldjn, and as many taken prisoners.* Hannibal was 
very desirous of discovering the body of Flaminius, that he 
might burv it with due honour, as a tribute to his bravery; 
bufhe could not find it, nor could and account be given what 
became of it ' 

When the Romans lost the battle of Trebia, neither the ge- 
nerals sent a true.account ofit, nor the messenger represented 
it aa.it was: both pretended the victory was doubtfuL But as 
to the last^ as soon as the prsetor Pomponius was apprised of 
it, he assembled the people, and without disguising the mat- 
ter in the least, made this declaration: — << Romans, we have 
lost a great battle, pur army is cut to pieces, and Flaminius 
the ooitBul is slain; think, therefore, what is to be done for 
your sde^." The same comihodon which a furious wind 
causea in the ocean, did these words of theprsetor produce in 
so vast a multitude. In the first consternation they could not 
ix upon any thing; but at length all agreed that affidrs re- 

auired tiie direction of an absolute power, which they caUed 
le dictatorships and that a man should be fixed upon for it, 
who would exercise it with steadiness and intrepidity: that 
such a man was Fabius Maximus, who had a spirit and dig- 
nity of manners equal to so great a command, and besides was 
of an age in which tlft vigour of the body is sufScient to exe- 
cute the purposes of the mind, and Courage is tempered witii 
prudence. 
Pursuant to these resolutioQS, Fahius was chosen dictator,! 

* y ot w ltlM f l aikKng tSiis complete ▼ictory, Hannibftl lost only fifteen hna- 
died men) for he foo^t tlie RorouiB st great advuit&ge, having drawn them 
into an^ainbuflcade between the hilla of Ccvtona and tiie hdte Tfaniymeniu. 
livv and Valerius Manmua make the number of pnaonere ovfy nz thou- 
tand; but Polybius aayt they were much more numerous. Aboi^t ten thou- 
nnd Bomansy most of them wounded, made their escape, and took tbeir 
route to Bome^ where few of them aniTed» the rest dying of their wounds 
before they r^uthed the capital. Two mothers weae so transported with 
joy, one at the gate of Ihe dty, when she saw her son unexpectedly appear, 
and the other at home, where ahe found her son, that they both expired on 
the spot 

t A dictator could not.be regularly named- but by the surviving consul: 
and Servilius beine with the army, the people appointed Fabius by their 
own authority, wim the title of pro^ctator. However, the gratitude of 
Rome allowed his descendants to put dictator, instead of pro^ctator, in 
the list of his titles. 

Vol. I. 2 Y 30* 
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and he appointed Lucius Minutiua his general of thehorae^* 
But first he desired permission of the senate to make us^ of 
a horse when in the feeld. This was forbidden by an ancient 
law, either because they placed their greatest, strength in the 
infantry, and thereibre chose th^t the commander-in-chief 
should be always posted among them; or else because they 
wonld have the dictator, whose power in all other r^pects 
was Tery great, and indeed arbitrary, in this case at least ap- 
pear to be dependent upon the people. In the -next place, 
Fabius, willing to show the high authority, and erandeur of 
his office, in order to make the people more tra^E^table and sub- 
missive, appeared in public with twenty-four Uctors carrving 
ihefcuces before him; and when the survivipg consul met nim, 
he sent one of his o£&cersto order him to dismiss his Ikion 
and d)e other ensigns of his employment, and to join him as 
a private man. ^ • 

Then beginning with an act of religion, which is the best 
of all beginnings,? and assuring the people that their defeats 
were not owing to the cowardice ot the soldiers, but to the 
general's neglect of the sacred rites and auspices, he exhorted 
tnem to entertain no dread of the enemy, out- oy extraordi- 
nary honours to propitiate the godv Not that he wanted to 
infuse into them » spirit of superstition, but tq* confirm their 
valour by piety, and to deliver them from every other fear by 
a sense of the divine protection. On that occasion he con- 
sulted several of those inysteriou9 books of the Sybils, which 
contained matters of great use to the staie; and it is said, that 
some of the propheciea found there perfectly agreed witn the 
circumstances pt those times; but it wa^not lawful for him to 
divulge them. Howevef, in full assembly he vowed to the 
gods a ver saerumj that is, all the young which the next sprin? 
snould produce, on the mountains, the fields, the rivers, ana 
meadows of ItjaJy, from the goats, the swine, the sheep, and 
the cows. X He likewise vowed to exhibit the great games in 
honour of the ^ods, and to expend upon those games three 
hundred and thirty-three thousand sesterees^ three hundred and 
thirty-three derUStrtij and one third of a denQriuss which sum in 
our Greek money is eighty-three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-three drachmas and two obdi. What his reason might 
foe for fixing upon that precise number is not easy to deter- 
mine, unless it were on account of the perfection of the num- 

* According to Polybius and Livy, hu name was not Lucius, but liaicus 
Minutius; nor was he pitched upon by Fabiua, but by the people. 

\ This vow Sad formerly been made to Mars by Aulus Cornelius^ and 
neglected. 
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her fhree, as being the first of odd numbers^ the first of plu- 
rsJsy and containing in itself the first dififerences^ and the first 
elements of all numbers. 

• Fabius haying taueht the people to- repose themselves on 
acts of religion, made them more easy as to future events. 
For his own ps^ h^ placed all his hopes of victory in him- 
self, believing that heaven blesses men with success,, on ac- 
count of their virtue atid prudence^ ^d therefore he watched 
the motions of Hanpibal, not with a design to give him battle, 
but by length of time to waste his spirit loid vigour^ and gradu* 
ally to destroy him b>[ means' of his superionty m men and 
money. To secure himself against the enemy's horse, he 
took care to encamp above them on high and mountainous 
places. Whetx they sat still, he did the same; when they were 
in motion, be showed himself upon the heights, at such a dis- 
tance, as not to be obliged to fignt against hif inclination, and 
yet near enough to keep them m perpetual alarm, as if amidst 
nis arts to irain time, he intended every moment to eive them 
battle. - '■ . ; • ,. 

These dilatory proceedings exposed htm to contempt among 
the Romans in general, andeven in his own army. The ene- 
my, too, excepting Hannibal, thought him a man of no spirit 
He alone was. sQpsible of jhe keenness of Fabius, and of the 
manner.in wliich he intended to carry on the war, and there- 
fore was determined, if possible, either "by stratt^m or force, 
to bring him to a battle, concluding that otherwise the Cartha- 
ginians must be undone; since they 6ould not decide the mat- 
ter in the €eld, where they had the advantage, but must gra- 
dually wear away, and be reduced to nothing, when the dis- 
pute was only who should be superipr in men and money. 
Hence it was that he exhausted tne whole ast of war, like a 
skilful wrestler,' who watches every opportunity to lay hold 
of. his adversanr. Sometime? he advanced and aTarmed him 
with the apprehensions of an attack; sometimes by marching 
and counter-marchinjg he led him from place to place, hoping 
to draw him from his plan of eaution.* But as he was lolly 
persuaded of its utility, he kept immoveable to his resolution. 
Minutius, the general of the horse, gave him. however, no 
. small trouble by his unseasonable coura^ and neat, harangu- 
ing the armjr, and filling them with a furious desire to come 
to action, and a vain confidence of success. Thus the soldiers 
were brought to despise Fabius, and by way of derision to 
call him the pedagogue of Hannibal,t while they extolled Mi- 

* 'Euncroi tm vm^ *nc dtir^tiXMUit xv^fAm iSvXoftfrof. 

\ Tat the office of a pedagogue of old was (as the name ixnplies) to at- 
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nolius as a grait man, and one Umt acted up to ths diraily of 
Rome. TKs led Minutiua to rive a freer scope to Kis wro- 
ganceand pride, and to ridicule the dictator for oncampiiig 
constantly upon the mountains, — ** As if he did it on pur- 
pose that his men might more clearly behold Italy laid waste 
with fire and sword." And he asked the friends of Fabiiis, 
" Whether he intended to take his army up" into hearen, as 
he had bid Adieu to the. world below,* or whether he would 
screen himself from the enemy with clouds.and fogs?'* When 
the dictator's friends brought him an account of these asper- 
sions, and exhorted him to wipe them off by risking a battle; 
<^In that case," said he, <<I should be of a more dastardly 
spirit thain they represent me, if through fear of insults and 
reproaches, I should depart from my own resolution. But 
to fear for my country isi not a disagreeable fear. . That man 
is unworthy of such a command as this, who shrinks under 
calumnies and slanders, and complies with the humour of 
those whom he ought to eovem, and whose folly and rashnees 
it is his duty to restrain. ". 

After this, Hannibal made a disagreeable mistake. For in- 
tending to lead his army farther from Fabius, and tapove into 
a part of the country that would afibrd him forage, he ordered 
the guides, immediat^ after supper, to conduct him to the 
plains of Caainum. * T%ey taking the word wrong, by reason 
of his barhoivuB pronunciation of it, led his forees to the ber* 
dera of Campania, near the town of Casilinum, through which 
runs the rirer Lothronus, whidi the Romans call Vultomus. 
The adjacent country is' surrounded by mountains, tecept only 
a valley that stretches out to the sea. Near the sea the ground 
is very marshy and fuU of large banks of sand, by reason of 
the overflowing of the river. The sea is there very rough, 
and the coast almost impracticable. 

As soon as Hannibal was entered into this vdley, Fabiys, 
availing himself of his knowledge of the country, seized die 
narrow outlet, and placed in it a guarid of four tKousand men. 
The main body of his arufiy he posted to advantage on the 



tend tfa^ chiUren, to ottfj them up and dcywn and ccmdlict iham luvne 

«gwn- 

* HaiuubiJ had ravared Samniuin, plundered the temtonf of Bcneventon, 
a Roman colony, and laid sie^e to Tilesia, a city at ^e foot of the Appe-. 
Binefl. But Sndmip that ndther the ravaging of the countiy, nor even the 
takinir of aoilie citiea, could make Fkbius quit lus eminence«^ he resobred 
to make uae of a stronger bait, which waa to enter Campania, the fiaeit 
country in Italy, and lay it waste under the dictator's eyes, hoping by that 
means to biinr him to an action. But, bv the mistake wUch Pmtarch nien- 
tions, his ffuides, instead of conducting him to the plains of Casinum, led 
him Into tne narrow passes of Casilinum, which' divides Samnium from 
Campania* 
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durrounding hills, and with the lightest and most active of his 
tiroops, fell upon the enemy's rear, put their whole army in 
disorder and killed about eight hundred of them. 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of so disadvantageous a 
situation, and^idi revenge of the mistake the suides had made, 
and the danger they had brought him into, he crucified them 
all. But not knowing how to drive the enemy from the 
heights they were masters of, and sensible besides of the ter* 
ror and confusion that reigned amongst his men, who conclud- 
ed themselves £adlen into a snar^, from which there was no es- 
caping, he had recourse to stratagem. 

The contrivance was this: He caused two thousand oxen, 
which he had in his camp, to have torches and dry bavins well 
fastened to their horns* These, in the night, upon a signal 
given, were to be lighted, and the oxen to be driven to the 
mountains, near the narrow pass that was guarded by the ene- 
my. While those that had it in charge wiere thus employed, 
he decamped, and marched slowly forward. So lonj; as the 
fire was moderate, and burnt only the torches and bavins,* the 
oxen moved sofdy on, as they were driven up the hills; and 
the sh^herds and herdsmen on the adjacent heights took them 
for an army that marched in order with lighted torches. But 
when their horns were burnt to the roots, aind the fire pierced 
to the quick, terrified, and mad with pain, they ^no longer kept 
any certain route, but ran up the hills, with their foreheads 
and tails flaming, and setting every thing on fire that came in 
their way. The Romans who suarded the pass were astonish- 
ed; f(n* they appeared to th6m like a j^at number of meti iMn- 
ning up and down with torches, which scattered fire on every 
side^ in their fears, of course, they concluded "Uiat thev 
should be attacked and surrounded by the enemy; for which 
reason they quitted the pass, and fled to the main body in the 
camp. Immediately Hannibal's light-armed troops took pos- 
session of the outlet^ and the rest of his forces marched safely 
throng, loaded with a rich booty. 

Fabius discovered the stratagem that same night; for some 
of the oxen, as they were scattered about, fell into his hands; 
butA.fo'r fear of an ambush in the dark, he kept his men aM 
night under arms in the camp. At break of oay he pursued 
the enemy, came up with their rear, and attacked them; seve- 
ral skirmishes ensued in the difficult passes of the mountains, 
and Hannibal's army was put-in some disorder, until he de- 
tached from his van a booy of Spaniards, light and nimble 
men, who were accustomed to climb such heights. These 
falling upon the heavy-armed Romans, cut ofi* a considerable 
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number of them^ and obliged Fabius to retire. This brought 
upon him more contempt and calumny than -ever; for havmg 
renounced open force, as if he could subdue Hannibal hy con- 
duct and foresight, he appeared now to be worsted at his own 
weapons. Hannibal, to incense the Romans still more against 
him, when he came to his lands, ordered them to be spared, 
and set a guard upon them^ to prevent the committing of the 
least injury there> while he was ravaging all the country around 
them, and laying it waste with fire; An account of these 
things being brought to Rom^, heavy complaints were made 
thereupon. The tribunes, alleged many articles of accusation 
a£4unst him before the people, chiefly at the instigation of 
Metilius, who had no particular enmity to Fabius, but being 
strongly in the interest of Minutius, the seneral of the horse, 
whose relation he was, he thought by depressing Fabius to 
raise his friend. The senate, too, was offended, particularly 
with the terms he had settled with Hannibal for the ransom of 
prisoners. For it was agreed between them, that the pri- 
soners should be* exchane^, man for man, and that if either 
of them had more than tne other, he should release them for 
two hundred and fifty drachmas each man;* and upon the 
whole ac^unt there remained two hundred and forty Ro- 
mans unexchanged. The senate determined not to pay this 
ransom, and blamed Fabius as taking a step that was against 
the honour and interest of- the state, in endeavouring to re- 
cover men whom cowardice had betrayed into the hands of 
the enemy. 

When rabius was informed of the resentment of his fellow 
citizens, he bore it with invincible patience; but being in want 
of money, and not choosinjg to deceive Hannibal, or to aban- 
don his countrymen in their distress, he sent hisson to Rome, 
with orders to sell part of his estate, and brine him the money 
immediately. This was punctually performed by his son, and 
Fabius redeemed the prisoners; several of whom afterwards 
offered to repay him, but his generosHty would not permit him 
to accept it 

> After this he was called to Rome by the priests, to assist at 
some of the solemn sacrifices, and therefore wsus obliged to 
leave the army to Minutius; but he both charged him as dic- 
tator, and used many arguments and entreaties- with him as a 
friend, not to come to any kind of action. The pains he took 
wjBre lost upon Minutius, for he immediately soueht occasions 
to fight the enemy; and observing one day that Hannibal had 

* Livy caUstfais areenti pondo bina it ntUhraa in miUtemf ^l^ence we learn 
that the Roman /Mnoo, or pound wdght of nbrer, was equivalent to ^ne 
bundred Grecian drachmas^ or a mineu 
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sent out ereat part of his army to foraee, he attacked those that 
were left behind, and drove them within their (entrenchments, 
killins great oumbers of them, so that ihey eten feared he 
w^ould storm their camp: and when the rest of the Carthagi-* 
nian forces were returned, he retreated without loss.* This 
sucbess added to his temerity, and increased the ardour.of his 
soldiers. The report of it soon reached Rome, and the advan- 
tage was represented as much ereater than it really was; When 
Fabius was * informed of it, ne said, he dreaded nothing mare 
than the success ofJUfinuiiue. < But die people, mightily elated 
witb the news, ran to the forums and their tribune Metilius 
harangued them from the rostrum, highly extoUing Mihutius, 
and accusing Fabius now, not of cowardice an,d want of spirit, 
but of treachery. He end^voured also to involve the prin- 
cipal men in Rome in the same crime^ alleffing, — <^ that they 
had originally .brought the war upon Italy Fch* the destruction 
of the common people, and had put the commonweallh under 
the absolute direction of one man,, who,' by his slow proceed- 
lAgSy ga^v^ Hannibal opportunity to establish himself in the 
country, and to draw fire^h forces from Carthage, in ordei^ to 
effect a total conquest of Italy.'' 

' Fabius disdained to make any defence against these alle^- 
* tiooj^ of the tribune; he only declared, that ^^ He would finish 
the sacrifice, and other religious rites, as soon as possible, that 
he might -return to theiormy, and punish Minutius for fighting 
contrary to his ,order&" This occasioned a great tumult 
amon^ the people, who were idarmed ai the danger of Minu- 
tius. For it is in the dictator's power to imprison and inflict 
capital punishment, without form or trial; and they thought 
that the wrath of Fabius, how provoked, though he was natu- 
rally very mild and patient, would prove heavy and implaca- 
ble* But fear kept them all silent, except Metilius, whose 
person, as tribune of the people, could not to be touched, (for 
the tribunes are the only ofiScers of state that retain their au- 
thority, after the appointing of a dictator). Metilius entreated, 
insisted that the people should not give up Minutius, to suffer, 
perhaps, what Manlius Torquatus caused nisown son to suffer, 
whom he beheaded, when crowned with laurel for his victo- 
ry, but that they should take from Fabius His power to play 
the tyrant, and leave the direction of afiairs to one who was 
both able and willing to save his country. The people, thoueh 
much affected with this speech, did not venture to divest Fa- 
bius. of the dictatorship, notwithstanding the odium he had in- 

* Otheniay, that he lost fiire thousand of hisinen, and that the enemy's 
loss did net exceed his by more than a thousand. 
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euR6d« bat decreed that Minutias should share the ( 
with him, and have equal Authority in conducting the war; a 
thing never before practised in Rome. There was, however, 
another instance of it soon after, upon the unfortunate action 
of CannsB; for Marcus Junius the dictator, being then in the 
field, they created another dictator, Fabius Buteo^, to fiU up 
the senate, many of whose members were skin in that battle. 
There was thi^ difierence, indeed, that Buteo had no aoon^ 
enrolled the new senators, than he dismissed his Ireforv, and the 
rest of his retinue, and mixed with the crowd, stopping some 
time in ihe forum about his own affairs as a private man. 

When the people had thus invested Minutius with a power 
^ual to that ot the dictator, the]^ thought they should find 
Fabius extremely hambled and dejected; but it soon appeared 
that they knew not the man. For he did not reckon their 
mistake any unhappiness to him; but, as Diogenes the phHoso- 

?\h.eTj when one said,-^** They deride you," answered^ — 
* Well, but I am not derided ;'' aocouotin;; those only to be 
ridiculed, who feel the ridicule, and are discomposed at it; so 
Fabius bore, without emotion, all that happened to himself, 
herein confirming that position in philosopny, which affirms 
that a vfke and good man can suffer no disgraee. iSut he was un- 
der no small concern for the public, on account of the unadvis^ 
ed proceeding of the people,, who had put it in the power of a 
lash man to indulge his indiscreet amoition for military dis- 
tinction; and appr3iensive that Minutins, infatuated with am* 
bition, mi^ht take some fatal step, he left Rome very privately. 
Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the arrogance of Mi- 
nutius grown to such a height, that it was no loneer to be en- 
dured* Fabius, therefore, refused to comply with his demand 
of having the army under his orders every other day, and, in- 
stead of that, divided the forces with him, choosioe rather to 
have the full command of a part, than the direction of the whole 
by turns. He therefore took the first and fourth lesions him- 
self, leaving the second and third to Minudus; and&eeonfisd- 
erate forces were likewise equallv divided. 

Minutius valued himself highly upon this, that the pownr 
of the greatest and most arbitrary office in the state was con- 
trolled and reduced for his s^e. &ut Fabius put him in mind, 
*f That it was hot Fabius whom he had to contend with, but 
Hannibal; that if he would, notwithstanding, consider his col- 
league, as his rival, he must take care lest he who had so suc- 
cessfutlv carried his point with the people, should one day ap- 
pear to have their safety and interest less at heart than the man 
who had been so ill treated by them.'' Minutius considering 
this as the effect of an old man's pique, and taking the troops 
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that Ml to«hi0 lot, marked out a separate camp for them.* 
Hamiibal was wdl informed of all that- passed, and watched 
his oj^portimity to take advantage of it 

Thare was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not difficult to 
take possession of, which yet would afibrd an almy a very safe 
and commodious post The ground about it, at a distance, 
seemed quite kvei and plain, &ough diere were in it several 
ditches and hoUoWisrana, therefore, though he might privately 
have seiied that post with ease, yet he left it as a oait to draw 
the enemy to an engagement But as soon as he saw Minu- 
tins parted from Faoius, he took an opportunity^ in the night 
ta place a numbert of m^i in those ditches and hollows; and 
early in the morning he openly sent out a small party, as if 
designed to make themselves masters of the hill, but really to 
draw Minutius to dispute it with them. The event answered 
his expectation; for Minutius sent out his light-armed troops 
first, tnea the cavalry, and at last, when he saw Hannibal send 
reinforcements to his men upon the hill, he marched out with 
aU fais forces in order of battle, and attacked with great vi- 
gour the Carthfl|^nian$, who were marking out a camp upon 
Sie bill. The fortune of the day ^vas .doubtful, until Hanni- 
bal, perceiving that the enemy had fallen into the snare, and 
that their rear was apea to the ambuscade, instantly gave tlie 
signal. Hereupon his men rushed out on all sides, and ad- 
vanced with loud shouts, and cutting in pieces the hindmost 
ranks, they pi:^ the Romans in disorder and terror inexpressi- 
ble. Even the spirit of Minutius b&gan.to shrink; and he 
looked first upon one officer and then opoii another, but hot 
one of. them durst stand his ^und: they all betook them- 
selves to flight, and the flight itself p^ved fatal ^ for the Nu^ 
midians* now victorious, ^loped round the plain, and killed 
those whom they found dispersed. 

Fabins was not ignorant of the danger of his countrymen. 
Foreseeing what would happen, he kept his forces under arms, 
and took care to be informed how the action went on: nor did 
he tmat to the ^reports of others^ but he himself looked out 
from an eminence not £ur from his camp. When he saw the 
army of his colleague surrounded and broken, and the cry 
reached him, not like that of men standing the charge, but of 
persons flyii^ in great dismay,]: he smote upop his thigh, and 

• About fifteen hnndred paces from Fftbma. 

I Fire hundred borse and five thousand foot — Polyb. 

^ Homer mentions the custom of smiting upon the thigh in time of trou- 
bl^^T — Kcu •* «vrAjr>fTo /m^* and we leam from scripture, that it was prac- 
tised iii the east 

Compare Horn. VL u. ▼. 163, and this pasMge of Plutarch, with Jer. zxxL 
19, and Back. xxL 13. 
Vol. I. 2 Z 31 
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with a de^ sigh said to his friends aboat him, — ^<Te ^ods! 
how much sooner than I expected, and ]^et later than his in- 
discreet proceedings required, has Minutius ruined himselT." 
Then having commanded the standard-bearers to advance, and 
the whole army to follow, he addressed them in these words: 
'< Now, my brave soldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus 
Minutius, let him exert hvnself ; for he deserves assistance for 
his vadour and the love he bears his country; l£y in his haste 
to drive ont the enemy,, he has committed any error, this is 
not a time to find fi^lt with him.^ 

The first sight of Fabius frightened away tiie Numidians, 
who were picking up stn^lers m the field. Then he attacked 
those who were charging the Romans in the rear. Such as 
made resistance he slew) but the gr^test part retreated to 
their own army, before the communication wu cut ofi^ lest 
they should themselves be surrounded in thdr turn. Han- 
nibal seeing this change of fortune, and finding that Fabias 
pushed on through the hottest of the batde, with a vigour 
above his years, to come n{> to Minutius upon the bill, put an 
end to the (Uspute, and having sounded a retreat, retired into 
his camp. Tne Romaics, on Uieir part, were not mmtv trhen 
the acbon was over. Hannibal, as he was drawing off, is re- 

r^rted to have said smartly to those that were by, — ^<Did not 
often tell you, that this cloud wopld one day burst upon us 
from the mountains, with all the fiuy of a storm?'' 

After the battle, Fabius haviog collected the spoils of such 
Carfhaginians as were left dead upon the field, returned to hb 
post; nor did he let fidl one haughty or anery word against 
nis colleague. As for Minutius. having called his men Uy- 
gether, he thus expressed himself: — ** Fnends and feDow-^ol- 
diers, not' to err at all in the management of great affiiirs, is 
above the wisdom of men; but it is Hie part of a prudent and 
good man, to learp, from his ^tors and miscarriages, to cor- 
rect himself for uie future. For my part, I confess, that 
though fortune has frowned upon me a little, I have much to 
thank her for. For what I could not be brought to be sensible 
of in so long a time, I have learned in the small compass of 
one day, that I know not how to conimand, but have need to 
be under the direction of another; and from this moment Ibid 
adieu to the ambition of .setting the better of a man whom it 
is an honour-to be foiled by. in all other respects the dicta- 
tor shall be vour commander; but in the due expressions of 
gratitude to nim, I will be your leader still, by being the first 
to show an example of obedience and submission." 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance with the eaeles, and 
the troops to follow, himself marching at the head, to tiie camp 
of Fabius. Being admitted, he went direcUy to his tcjat 
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*nie whole army^ waited with impatience for flie event When 
Fabius came out, Minutius fixed hi9 standard before him^.and 
iivith a loud voice saluted' him by the name of Pathfirg at the 
same time his soldiers called those of Fabius their PiOtont^ an 
appellation which &eed-men gave to thgse that enfranchise 
tnem. These respects^ being paid, aiid silence taken place, 
Minutiusthus addressed himself to the dictator:-r-^^You have 
this day,' Fabius> obtained two ^victories, one over the enemy 
by your .valour, the other over yojir colleague by your pru- 
dence ftnd humanity. By the former you saved us, by the lat- 
ter you have instructed us; and Hannibal's victory over us, is 
not more disgraceful thfm your's is honourable and ssilutary to 
us. I call you Father, not knowing a more honourable name, 
and am more indebtea to you than to my real father. To him 
I owe my being, but to you the preservation of mv life, and 
the lives of all these brave men.'^ After this, he tnrew him- 
self into the arms of Fabius, an^ the soldiers of each army 
embraced one another, with every expression of tenderness, 
and with tears of joj. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the dictatorship, and 
consuls were created.^ The first. of these kept to the plans 
which Fabius had laid down. He took care not to come to a 

f itched battle with Hannibal, but sent succours to the allies of 
Lome, and prevented any revolt in their cities. But when 
Terentiiis V arro,t a man of obscure birth, and remarkable 
only for .his temeritjr and servile compUiaance to the people^ 
rose to the consulship. It soon appeared that his boldness and 
inexperience would bring hjm to risk the very being of the 
commonwesJth^ for he loqdly insisted in the assemblies of the 
people, that the war stood still whilst it was under the con- 
duet of the Fabii; but for his part he would take but one day 
to get sight of the enemy, ana to -heat him. With these pro- 
mises he so prevailed on the multitude, that he. raised greater 
forces than Home had ever had on foot before in her most dan** 
gerous wars; for he mustere^^no fewer than eighty-eight 

* Acoatding to IilFy» Fftbius, after the ux months of his dictatonhsp ^ere 
expired, lesigned the army to the conauls of that year, Sernfiiu aad Ati- 
lius; the Utter havin^^ been appointed iii the room of Flamnmu* who was 
killed in batde. But Plntaich foUowa Polybiua, who aaya, that as the time 
for the election of new consuls approachecU the Romans named L. JEmiliiis 
Paulus and Terentins Varro consuto» after which the dictatoit rengned 
their chaijpe, 

f VaiTo was the son of a butcher^ and had followed his father's profewion 
in nis youths but growing rich he had fbrsaken that mean calling; and, hj 
the fiivour of the people, procured b^ supporting the most turbulent m 
their tribunes, he obtamed Uie consulate. 

t It was usual with the Romans to muster erery year four legions, which 
iKmaisting, in difficult timea, each of five thousand Roman foot, and three 
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thousand men. Hereupon Fabius^ tnd other wiie and caqteii* 
enced persona among the Romans^ were greatly alarmed; be- 
cause mey aaw no resource for the ^tate, if .such a number «f 
their youth should be cut off. They addressed themselves, 
therefore, to the othpr consul, Paulus Emilias, a man of great 
experience in war, but disagreeable to the people, and at the 
same time afraid of them^ for they had formerly set a consi- 
derable fine upon him. Fabius, however, encouraged him to 
withstand the temerity of his coUeagde, telling him, — <<That 
tibe dispute he had to support for his country was not so much 
with Hannibal as with Varro. The laitter," said he, <« will 
hasten to an engagemenjt,* because he knows not his own 
strength; and the former becaute he knows his own weakness: 
But believe me, .^milius, I deserve mora attention than Varro, 
with Inspect to the affairs of Hannibal ; and I do assure you, 
diat if the Romans come to no battle with. him this year, he 
will either be undone by his stay in Italy, t)r else be obliged 
to quit it Even now when he seems to be victorious, ana to 
carry all^ before him, not one of his enemies has quitted the 
Roman interest, and not a. third part of the forces remains, 
which he brought from home with him." To this ^milius 
is said to have answ«^. — ^>My friend, when I consider my- 
self only, I condude it oetter for me to fall upon the weapons 
of the enemy than by the sentence of my own cottntrymen. 
However, since the' state of public affairs is so critical, I will 
endeavour to approve! myselr a gpQd general, and had rather 
appear such to you than to all who oppose you, and' who wouM 
draw me, willing or unwilling, to tneir party." With these 
sentiments jSlmuius began his operations. 

But Varro, having broueht his colleague to agree, t that they 
should command alternately each his day, when his turn aame, 
took post over against Hannibal, on the banks of the Aufidus, 
near the village of Cannae. ^t As soon as it was li^t he gave 

'• • • , . 

hundred horse and a ])attiliofi of L4tiiii equal to that number, axmiiinted 
in the whole to 42,400; But this year instead of four legions, they laised 

• The best dependence of Varro was, undoubtedly, to- prolong the war, 
thut Hannibai, who tras already weakened, niifl|ht wear himself out by de- 
grees; «iid, for the same reason, it was Hanmbars business to fight 

f It was a fixed rule with the Rpmans, that the conaila, when they went 
upon the same service* should have the command of the army by turns. 

^ Cannae, according to Livy, Appian, and Florus, was only a poor Tillage, 
which afterwards became fiunous on account of the batUe fought near it; 
but Polybius, who lived near the time of the second Punic war, styles 
Cannae a city; and adds, th»t it had been razed a^year before the defeat o^ 
the Roman army. Silius Italicus agrees with Polvbius. It was alfterwards 
rebuilt; for Pliny ranks it among the cities of Apulia. The ruins of Cannx 
are still to be seen in the territory of Bari. 
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the 8tfD«l for battle^ whieh » • red mantle set tip ovar the 
generS> tent • The Carthaginians were a little duhaartened 
at first, when they saw how darifig the (ionsul -Was, and that 
his army was more than twice their number. But* Htonibai 
hairing ordered them to arm^ himaetf, with 9^ few others, rode 
up to an eminence, to take a view of the enemy now drawn 
up for hatUe^ One Giseo, that accompanied hMP^ a man of*hi« 
own rank, happening to aay,-^^^ The numbers of die enemy 
s^peared'to him surprising," Hannibal replied, with a serious 
countenance,-^'' There is another thiifg which has escaped 
your observation, much.iOoKa surprising than that" Upon 
his asking what it was,«->'' It is," $aid te, '' that among such 
numbenr, nol; en§ of theqi is named Gisco« " . The whjole com- 
pany were diyerted^with .the humour of his obsenration; and as 
they returned to the camp, they told the lest to those they 
me^ so thiit the laugh became unirersal. At sight of this the 
Carthagiitians took courage, thinking it must proceed from the 
sreat oontempt in which their eeneral held tne Romans, that 
he could je^t and.Iaugh in the lace of danger, ' ' .. 

In this faaitle Hannibal eave great nrooia of generalship* 
la the first place, ,he took aavant^ of the grouno, to post his 
men with their backs to the wind, which was then very violent 
and scorching, and drove from the^dry plains, over the heads 
of the Carthaginians, clouds of sand and dust into the eyes 
and nostrils oTthe Romans,. sq that they Were obliged to turn 
away their faces, and break their ranks« In the next jdaee, 
his troops were drawn up with 8Upei:ior art He placed the 
flower of them in the wings, and tbos^upon wl^om ne had less 
dependence in the main corps, which was considerably more ' 
advanced than the wings. Then be commanded * those in the 
wings, thai when the enemy had chaiged, and vi^rously 
pushedrthat.advanced body, which he knew would give way, 
and open a passage for them to the very centre, and When tne 
Romans by this means should be far enough engaged within 
the two wings, they should both on the right and Offtake them 
in flank, aira endeavour to surround them.* This was the 
principal' cause of the great carnage that followed; for the ene* 
my pressing upon Hannibal's, front, which gave ground, the 
form of his army was changed into a half moon: and the ofB- 
cers of the select troops caused the two points et . the wings to 
join behind the Romans. ' Thus tiiey were exposed to ^e at- 
tacks of the Carthaginians oh all sides: an incredible slaughter 
followed;. nor did any escape but the few that retreated before 
the main body was enclosed. 

* Five hundred NumidianB pretended to desert to the Romantt but in the 
heat of the battle turned agftinst them, and attacked them in the rear. 

31» 
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It is abo said, that a stranee and fatal accident happened to 
the. Roman cayaky| for th^ none ^hich Smiling rode, hav- 
ing received itome'liurt, threw him; and those ahont him 
alightine to assist and defend the consul on foot, the 1*681 of 




they had been deHvered tome bound hand and foot.'^ But 
^a particulars may be found nt large in the historians .who 
have described this baltle. 

As to the consub, Varro escaped with a (ey^ horse to Venu- 
tia; and' ^milius, covered with darts i^hich. stuck in his 
wounds,, sat down iQ'ahsuish and despair, waiting^for the ene- 
my to despatch hinL His head and {us face were so' disfigured 
and stained with blood, that it ^as not easy to know liim; 
even his friends and servants passed by him without stojppiBg. 
At last Cornelius ][ientulus, a young monotti patrician hmily, 
perceiving who he was, diimounteo, and. entreated him to take 
his horse, and save himself for the commdnwealth, which had 
then more occasion than ever for so good a consul. But no- 
thing could prevail upon him to acctot of the pfier; and, not- 
withsta:nding the young man's tears, ne oblieed him* to mount 
his horse again. Then rising up, and takin^im'by the hand, 
**Tell •Faoius Maximus/' said he.**and, Xentulus, do you 
jrourself be witness,* that Paulus ^milius followed his direc- 
tions to the last, and did not deviate in ihe least from the plan 
agre&d upon between them, but was first overcome bv Varro, 
and then by HannibaLi'. Hiiving despatched Lentulos with 
this commission, he rushed among the Enemy's swprds, and 
was slain. Fifty thousand Remains are said. to. have fallen in 
this battle,t and four thousand to have been taken prisoners, 
beside ten thousand that were 'taken after the battle in .both 
camns. ' ^ ; 

Alter this great suco^s, Hannibal's friends advised him to 
jmrsue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the fugi- 
tives, assuring him that in five days he mi^t sup in the Capi- 
toL It is not easy to conjecture what his reason was for not 

* Koi y^iu fiutf^ mtroi. 

f Aecohiing to Xivy, thtie w^e killed of the Bomans only foHy thounod 
foot, and two tfaousaiid aeven hundred hone. Pol^-bius styn that aercnty 
tfaouaand were kiHed. The loaa of the Caithaginiana did not anumnt to ox 
thooaand. 

When the Cat^ag^niana were atripping the dead, among other moving 
objecta they found, to their great aurpriae, a Numidian, yet alive, tying un- 
der the dead body of a Roman, Who had thrown luroself headlong on his 
enemy, and beat him down; but being no long^ able to make uae of hia 
wea]>on8, because he had lost his hands, had torn off the noae and eanof the 
Numidian with hia teeth, and In that fit of rage expired* 
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takinff this. step. .Most* probacy aonie deity opposed it^ snci 
therefore inspired him t^ith'thi? hesitation and timidity. On 
this account it was that a Carthagiman, named Barca, said to 
him wiu^-some heat,-^^ Hanhibu, you know, how to gain a 
victory, but not how to use it'** . \ ' 

The battle of Cannas^ however, made such an alteration in 
•his affairs, that thou^ before it he^had heither towti, nor 
magazine, nor poft inHitaly, btrt^ without any regular supplies 
for the war, sobs^ed his army by rapine, and for that pur- 
pose moved them, Kke a grj^t band of robbers from place to 
place; yet then he became master of the greatest part of Italy; 
its best, provinces and towns voluntarify sulmiitted to him; 
and Capua itself, the most respectable city after Rome, threw 
its wei^t into his scale. -.. . 

In this case it^ppeared that great misfortunes are not. only, 
what Euripides calls tfiem, atrial of.the'fiddity of a friend, 
but of the capacity and conduirt^of a general.' For the pro- 
eeedingsrqf FM)ius, which before this battle wefe deemed cold 
and timid^ then appeared to be directed by counsels more than 
human; to be indeed the dictates of .a divine wisdom, t^hich 
penetc^ted into futurity at such a distance, md foresaw what 
s^emed incredible to the very persons' who experienced it In 
him,*therefore, Rome places her lest, hope; his judgment is 
the temple, the altar, to- which she flies 'for refuge, believing 
that to his prudence it was chi^JBy owing that she still held up 
her head', and that her- children were not di^rsed, as when 
she was taken by the Gauls. For he who, in times of appa- 
rent security, seemed to be deficient in confidence and resoiti- 
tio% now, when all abandon*^ them^dves to inexpressible 
« sorrow and.helpless despair, aloDe walked about the city wi^ 
a calm and easy P&ee, with^ a firm countenance,- a mild and 
gracious address, checking their effeminate lamentations, ' and 
. preventine them from assembling in^ public to bewdl. their 
common £stress. He caused the senate to meet; he ^cou- 
iraged the magistrates, himself being the soul, of their bpdy, 

* Zotianu telb us, that Hannibal himsdT afterwards, ackoowledged his 
nustake in not purstting Uiat day's saccess, and iiaedtiften to 07 out, O 
Cannae, Cantaat! • 

Bat, on the other hand, it may be pleaded, hi defence of Hanmbal, that 
^e sdvantsges he had gained were cfiieft v owing to his cavaley, who could 
not act in a sieget that the inhabitipits of Rome were all bred up to arms 
from their infiincy; would use their- utmost ofForts in defence oi Iheir wives, 
thdr children, and thehr domestic gods; and,' when sheltered by waDs and 
ramparts, would probably be inmcible: That they had as many generals as 
senators: That no one nation of Italy had yet declared for him, and he might 
judge it necessary to gain some of them beftfee he attempted the capital: 
And lastly, that if he had attempted the capital' first, and without success, 
he would not have been able to gain any one nation or city. 
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for all ivtutod bis motk»^ and mie i«iMl]r to dfmf kk ofdcn; 
he i^aoecl a guard at the pteSy.toliinder «ich of too peo|ile as 
were indinM to fty £tx>in quitting the eity; he fixed ho& the 
place and time' for mournings allowed thirty daya for that por- 
poae ill a man's own houae, and iko more for tb6 city in gene* 
rai; and as. the feast of G^res *feU within that time^ it was 
thoaght better entirely to omit the 5ofemaity«:thaa by the antall- 
numbers, and' the meb^cboly koks of those iW should attaid 
it, to 'discover the greatness of their loss;* for the worshipr 
most acceptable te the god^ is that, which oonies from oheerfiu 
hearts. Indeed, whaterer the augurs ordiered for propitiating 
the divine powers, and averting inauspicious omensi was loave- 
fuUy performed} for Fabius Pictor^ the near relatiQn of Fabius 
Maximusv was sent to consult the oracle Ht Delphi ;[ and ef the 
two vestals who were then fouhd guilty of a breach of their 
vow of chastitjr, onQ was ' btiried alivi^ according to ouabun, 
andtheother died by her own hand. ' . " 

But what most deserves to be admired, is the magnanimity 
and temper 6f the Romans, when the eonsul Varro retarned 
after 4iis de&at,t niju^h humbled and reiry iodaneholy, as <Hie 
who had ocoamoiied the greatest calami^ and disgraep imk- 
ginable to the republic . The* whole senate an<j peo^e went to 
welcome him at the gates; and, when silence was cOmm^ftded, 
the magistrates and 'principal 'senators, amongst whom was 
Fabiusy commended him for not giving tt)p the eircumatances 
ef the state as' desperate aftet so great a misfortune, hot re- 
turning td take upon him . the admiiiistration, and to make 
what {^vantage he eould for his tcountlr of .the laws and citi* 
zensw as not \etng utterly lost and ruinecw 

>yhenthey found liiat. Hannibal, after the battle, instead of » 
marching, to Rome, turned to aaotiier part of Italy, they took 
courage, and sent their armies and] generals into the field. 
The most eminent of these were Fabius Maximus and Ckudi- ' - 
us Maroellus, men distinguistied by chatticters almost entirely 
opposite. Marcelhis (as we have mentioned in his Me) was 
a man of a buoyant and animated valoifr,, remarkably well 

* ThiB vai not the real ewue of ^^iiing theiMval, hut tbil which ]%i- 
tarch hints at just aft«r» ttur. because it was unlawAil fior petaon hi aMMun- 
ing to eelttbmte itf aad aft th^t tone there was not one matron m Booie who 
waanotuinioiiining. In fric^ the feaat was net entirely omitledL bat kq^t 
as soon aathe mouming.waa expiivd. 

f-Valerios liaximtta teUa us (Mb. iii. o. 6,) that the senate and people o^ 
fefed Varro the diotatovship, which he peMsed^and hf hm mbdest rafhsa^ 
wiped off, in aome measvWs the shaaie of his fomer iMehavioiif . Thtm Ihs 
Romans, by treating^ their unibrtunate conunanden with htnaaBity* leaMsed 
the dij^§;Tace of their being vanquished or dischanged* whife the CaithaftinianB 
condemned ti^ generals to crael deaths^ upon (hear bein^ ovnoome, &ougli 
it was often without their own &ult. 
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^lulled in the use of weapons^ md aaturally enterprisiag^ such 
an one, in short as Homer calls lofty in wart^ in courage fiau^ 
in war deUghting. So intrepid e general was very fit to be 
opposed to an epemy as daring as himself, to restore the cou- 
rage and spirits of me Romans, by some vigorous stroke in 
the first en^ements. As for Fabius, he- kept to his first sen- 
timents, and noped, that if he only followea Hannibal close, 
without fighting himy he and his army would wear themselves 
out, and lose liieir warlike vigour, just as a wrestler does, who 
keeps coQtii^ually in the ring, and allows himself no repose to 
l-ecruit his strength after excessive fatigues. Hence it was 
that the Rpwai^s (aii Posidohius tells us) called Fabius their 
shield^ and M^jc^lu? iicir wordy and used to say, that the 
steadmess and p^yiition of the one, niixed with the vivacity and 
bol^D^ of th^ other* made a compound very salutary to 
Rom.e. IZ^pnibal, therefore, often meeting Marcellus, wnose 
motions wens like those of a torrent, found his forces broken 
and diminished; ap.d by Fabius, who moved with a silent but 
constant stream, he was undermined and insensibly weakened. 
Such, at length, was the extremity he was reJduc^ to, that He 
was tired olfi^Tpg Marcellus, and afraid of Fabius. And 
these were the persons he had generally to do with during the 
remainder of the war, as praetors, consuls, or proconsuls; for 
each of thena w^s five times consul. It is true, Marcellus^ in 
his fifth consulate, was drawn into his snares, and killed, by 
means of an ambuscade. Hannibal often made the like at- 
tenipts i^ppn J*'abius, exerting all his arts and stratagems, but 
witbout ejfect Once only he deceived him, and had nearly 
led him into a fatal error. He forged letters to him, as from 
the principal inhabitants of Metapontum, ofiering to deliver 
up the city to him, and assuring bim that those who had taken 
mis resolution, only waited till he appeared before it Fabius, 
giving credit to these letters, ordered a party to be ready, in- 
tending to march thither in the night; but finding the auspices 
unpromismg, he altered Yas design, and soon after discovered 
that the letters were forged by an artifice of Hannjbal's, and 
that he was lying in ambush for him near the town. But thlS| 
perhaps, may be ascribed to the favour and protection of the 
gods. 

Fabius was persuaded that it was better to keep the cities 
from revolting, and to prevent any commotions among the 
allies, by afiability and mildness, than to entertain every sus- 
picion, or to use severity against those whom he did suspect 
It IS reported of him, that being informed that a certain Mar- 
i»iaui in his army,* who was a man not inferior in courage or 

* Uvy tells this stoiy of Maicellos, which Plutarch here appUes to Fabius. 
Vol. I. S A 
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family to any among the allies^ solicited some of his men to 
desert, he did not treat him harshly, hut acknowledged that 
he had heen too inuch neglected; declaring, at the same time, 
that he was now perfectly sensible how much his officers had 
been to blame, in distributing honours more out of favoar 
than regard to merit; and that, for the future,' he should take 
it ill if he did not apply to him when he had any request to 
make. This was followed with a present of a war-horse, and 
with other m^ks of honour; and from that time the man be- 
haved with great fidelity and zeal for the service. Fabius 
thought it hard, that, while those that bred, dogs and horses 
soften their stubborn tempers, and bring down their fierce 
spirits, by care anid kindness, rather than with whips and 
cnains, he who has the command of men should not endeavour 
to correct their errors by gentleness and- goodness, but treat 
them even in a harsher and more violent maimer than garden- 
ers do the wild fig-trees^ wild pears and olives, whose nature 
they subdue by cultivation, and which, by that means, they 
bring to produce very.a^eable fruit 

Another time, some of his officers informed him, that one 
of the soldiers, a native of Lucania, often quitted his post,' 
and rambled out of the camp. Upon this report, he asked 
what kind of a man he was in other respects; and they all de- 
clared it was not easy to find so good a soldier, doin^ him the 
justice to mention several ei^traorainary instances of his valour. 
On inquiring into the cause of this irregularity, he found that 
the man was passionately in love, and that, for the sake of see- 
ing a young woman, he ventured out of tb^ camp, and took a 
long and dangerous journey, every night Hereupon Fabtus 
gave orders to some of his men to find out the woman, and 
convey her into his own tent, but took care that the Lucanian 
should not know it Then he sent for him, and ticking him 
aside, spoke to him as follows: — ^\I very well know that you 
have lain many niehts out of the camp, in breach of the Ro- 
man discipline and laws; at. the same tmie, I am not ignorant 
of your past services. In consideration of them, I Torgive 
your present crime; but, for the future, I will give you in 
charge to a person who shall be answerable for you.'' VVhile 
the soldier stood much amazed, Fabius produced the woman, 
and putting her in hishabds, thus expressed himself: — <<This 
is the person who engages for you, that you will remain in 
camp, and now we shall see whether there was not some trai- 
torous design which drew yau out, and which you made the 
love of this woman a doak for. " Such is the account we have 
of this afiair. ' 

By means of anothef love-affair, Fabius recovered the city 
of Tarentum, which had been treacherously delivered up to 
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Hannibal. A young man, a native of that place, wUb served 
under Fabius, nad a sister there, who loved him with great 
tenderness. This youth being informed that a certain orur 
tian/* one of the officers of the garrison which Hannibal had 

Eut in Tarentbm^ entertained a violent passion for his sister, 
oped to avail Imnself of this circumstance to the advantage 
of the Romans. Therefore, with the permission of Fabius, 
he returned to his sister at Tarentum, under colour of having 
deserted. Some days passed, during which the Brutian for- 
bore his visits, forshe supposed that her brother knew nothing 
of the aniour. This obliged the young man to come to an ex- 
planation: — " It has been currently reported,'^ said he, " that 
ybu receive addresses from a man of some distinction. Pray 
who is he? If he is a man of honour and character, as they say 
he isL Mars, who confounds all things, takes but little thought 
of what country he may be. What necessity imposes is no 
disgrace; but we may rather think ourselves fortunate, at a 
time when justice yields to force, if that which force might 
connpel us to, happens not to be disagreeable to our own incli- 
nations.'' Thus encoura^d, the youne woman sent for the. 
Brutian, and presented him to her foroUier. And as she be- 
haved to hitoi m a kinder and more complying manner, through 
her brother's means, who was very indulgent to his passion, 
it waa not very difficult to prevail with the Brutian^ who was 
deeply in love, and was withal a mercenary,! to deliver up the 
town, upon promises of ^reat rewards from Fabius. 

This IS the account which most historians give us; yet some 
say, that the woman by whom the Brutian was gained, was not 
a Tarentine, but a Brutian; that she had been. concubine, to Fa- 
bius; and that when she found the governor of Tarentum was 
her countryman and acquaintance, she told Fabius of it, and 
finding means, by approaching the walls, to make him a pro- 
posal, she drew him over to the Roman interest 

During these transactions, Fabius, in order to make a diver- 
sion, gave directions to the garrison of Rh^ifm, to lay waste 
the Brutian territories, and, if possible, to make themselves 
masters of Caulonia. These were a body of eight thousand 
men, composed partly of deserters ^and partly of the most 
worthless of that infamous band brought bv Marcellus out of 
Sicily,]: and therefore the loss of them would not be .great, nor 

f Af^fmm fuf^o^u . This has been mistauislat^ a man of a mer^ 

tenaty duporiiion^ The wpids only import that he was not of Hannibal's 
own troops, but of the mercenaries. Hence all fforemments should learn 
to beware how they entitist their towns with gamaons of hired troops and 
strangers. 

» These men were brou{;1it from Sicily, not by Marcellus, but by his col- 
league Lxvinus. 
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mueh luhented by the Romans. These men he threw out as 
a bait for Hannibal, and by sacrificinff them, hoped to draw 
him to a distance from Tarentum. Tne design succeeded ac- 
cordingl;jr; for JElannibal marched with his forces to Caulonia, 
and Faoius in the mean time laid siege to Tarentum. The 
sixth day of the siege, the young man having settled the mat- 
ter with the Brutian officer, by means of his sister, and having 
well observed the place where he kept guard, and promised to 
let in the Romans, went to Fabius by night and gave him an 
account of it The consul moved to the appointed quarter, 
thourii not entirelv depending upon the pronuse that the town 
would be betrayed. There he hmiself sat still, but at the aame 
time ordered an asnult on every other part, both by sea and 
land. This was put in execution with gi^t noise and tumult, 
whidi drew most of the Tareatines that way, to assist the 

fu*rison, and repel the besiegers. Then the Brutian of vine 
abius the signal, he scaled die walls, and got possession of 
the town. 

On this occasion Fabius seems to have indulged a criminal 
apibition.* . For ^at it might not appear that the place was 
betrayed to him, he ordered the Brutians to be first put to the 
sword. But he fiiiled in his design: for the former suspicion 
still remained^ and he incurred, besides,, the i^roach or per^ 
fidy and inhumanitv. Many of the Tarentines also were kill- 
ed; thirty thousand, of them were sold for slaves; die army 
had the plunder of the town, and three thousand talents weie 
brought into the public treasury..- Whilst every thing was 
ransacked, and the spoils were heaped before Fabius, itis re* 
ported Ihat ^e officer who took tjie inventory, asked, ^< What 
he would havje them do with the gods?'' meaning the stAtoes 
and pictures: Fabius answered, <^ Let us leave the Tarontines 
^eir gingry gods.t However, he carried away a tokmmu of 
Hercules, which he afterwards set up In the Capitol, and near 
it an eauestrian statue of Himself in brass, t Thus he showed 
himself inferior to Marcellus in his taste for the fine arts, and 
still more so in mercy and humanity. Marcellus in this re- 
spect had greatly the advantage, as we have already observed 
in his life. 

HanAibal had hastened to the relief of Tarentum; and being 

• liyy does not say that Fabius gave such oxdeii. He only says, " There 
were many Bmtians slain, either through ignorance, op through the andent 
liatped which the Romans bore them, op becaute the Romans weie deanms 
th^t Tarentum should seem to be taken svTord In hand, iathep than betray, 
ed to them/' ^ 

t T**« gods were in the attitude of combatants; and they appeared to have 
fought against the Tarentines. ^ Ff^^-r^uw*. 

4 The work of Lysippus. 
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within five miles of it, when it was taken, he scrupled not to 
say publicly, ^^ The Romans, too, have their Hannioal; for we 
have lost Tarentum in the same manner that we gpned if 
And^ in private, he then first acknowledged to his friends, 
<^That he had always thought it difficult, but now saw it was 
impossible, with the forces ne had, to conquer Italy.'' 

Fabius for this was honoured with a triumph moresjdendid 
than the former, having eloriously maintained the field against 
Hannibal and baffled all his schemes with ease, just as an able 
wrestler disengages himself from the arms of his antagonist, 
whose grasp no longer retains the same vigour. For Hanni- 
bal's army was now partly enervated with o()ulence ahd luxu- 
ry, and partly* impaired and worn out with continual action. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum when it v^as 
betrayed to Hannibal, retired into the citadel,* and held it 
till the town was retaken by the Romans. This officer beheld 
with pain the honours conferred upon Fabius; and one day 
hi3 envy and vanity drew from him this expression in the 
senate: " I, not Faoius, was the cause of recovering Taren- 
tum." True," said Fabius laughing, ^^for.if you nad not 
lost the towu) I had never recovered it" 

Among other honours which the Romans paid to Fabius^ 
they elected his son consul.* When he had entered upon his 
office, and was settling some point relating to the war, the 
father, either on account of. his agje and infirmities, or else to 
try his son, mounted his horse to ride up to him. The young 
consul seeing him at a distance, Would not suffer it, but sent 
one of the hctora to his father, with orders for him to dis- 
mount, and to come on foot to the consul, if he had any occa- 
sion to apply to him. The whole assembly were moved at 
this, and cast their eyes upon Fabius, by ^eir silence and 
their looks expressing their resentment of the indignity of- 
fered to a person of his character. But he instantly Sighted, 
and ran to his son, and embraced iiim with great tenderness: — 
"My son," said he, <* I applaud your sentiments and youi^ 
behaviour. • You know wnat a~ people you command, and 
ha^e a just sense of the dignity ol yoi^ir office. ' .This was the 
way that we and our forefathers took^to advance Rome to her 
present height of glory, always considering the honour and 
mterest of our country before that of our own fathers and 
children." 

And indeed it is reported that the great-grandfather of our 
Fabius,t though hewaaone of the greatest men in Rome, 

* The son wm elected consul four yean htfbrt the imther took Ta- 
rentum. ■ , 
j- Fabius Rullus. 

32 
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whether we consider his reputation or authority, though he 
had been five times consul^ and had been honoured wiQi se- 
veral glorious triumphs on account of his success in wars df the 
last importance, yet condescended to serve as lieutenant to his 
son, Uien consul,* in an expedition against the Samnites: and 
while his son, in the triumph which was decreed him, drove 
into Rome in achariojt and four, he, with others, followed him 
on horseback. . Thus, while he had authority over his son. 
considered as a private man, and while he was,t both especi- 
ally and reputedlv, the most considerable member of the com- 
monwealth, vet he gloried in showing his subjectioji to the 
kws and to t&e magistrate. Nor was this the only part of hit 
character that deserves to be admired. 

When Fabius Maximus had jthe misfortune to lose his son 
he bore that loss with great moderation^ as became a wise man 
and a good. father; and the funeral oration,! which, on occa- 
sion of the deaUis of illustrious men, is usuallv pronounced by 
some near kinsman, he deliv^^ him^lf; and having commit- 
ted it to writing, made it public. • 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent proconsul 
into Spain, had defeated the. Carthaginians in many battles, 
and dnven them out of that province; and when he mid, more- 
over, reduced several towns and nations under the obedience 
of Rome, on returning loaded with spoil, he was received 
with great acclamations land general joy. Being appointed con- 
sul, and finding that the people ejected something great 
and striking at his hand?, he considered it as an antiquated 
method, and worthy only of. the*inactivity of an old man, to 
watch the motions of Hannibal in Italy; &nd therefore deter- 
mined to remove the seat of war from ^ence into Africa, to 
fill the enemy^s country with his legions^ to extend his ravages 
far and wide, and to attempt Cdirthage itself. With this view, 
he exerted all his talents to hring the people into his de«gD. 
But Fabius, on this occasion, filled the ci^ with alarms, as if 
the commonwealth was going to be brought into the most' ex- 
treme danger, by a rasn ana indiscreet young man; in short, 
he scrupled not to do or to say any thii^g he iSought likely to 

• Fabiuft Guages, who had been defeated by the Samnites, and would have 
been degraded, had not h^B fiitfaer promised to attend him in his second ex- 
pedition as his lieutenant: ^ . • 

t -; — WW '^f^ irfofaycftito/40^ 

■ i Cicero, in his treatise on old age, speaks in high terms, botb of Fabius 
and this oration of his:— ^* Many extrsorainaiy things have I known in that 
man, but' nothing more admirable than the manner in which he boie the 
deatli of his son, a person of ^reat nieiit and of consular dignity. His eulo- 

fium is in our hands; and while wc read it, do we not look down on -the 
est of the philosophers^" 
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dissuade his countrymen from epibra^ng the proposal. With 
the senate he carried his point * But the people believed that 
his opposition to Scipio proceeded eiiher from envy of his 
success, or from a secret fear^ that if this young hero should 
perform some signal exploit, put an end to the war, or even 
remove it out of Italy, his own slow proceedings through the 
course of so many years might be imputed to indolence or 
timidity. 

To me Fabius seems at first. to have opposed the measures 
of Scipio, from an excess of caution and prudence, tod to have 
really thought the danger attending his project great; but in 
the progress of the opposition I think be went too great lengths, 
misted oy ambition and a jealousy of Scipio's rising glory; for 
he applied to Crassus, the colleague of Scipio^ and endeavour-* 
ed to persuade him not to yield tnat province to Scipio, but, .if 
he thought it proner to conduct the war.in that manner, to go 
him^lf against Carthage, t Nay, even hindered the raising 
of money for that .expedition; ^o that Scipio was oblieed to 
find the supplies as he could: and he efibcted it through bis in- 
terest with the ckies of Hetruria, which were whotlj devoted 
to him. ]: As for Crassus, he staid at home, partlv induced to 
it by his disposition,^ which was mild and peaceful, and partly 
by the care of religiop, which was entrusted to him. as high 
priest 

, Fabius, therefore, took tinother method to traverse the de- 
sign. He endeavoured to prevent, the. young men, who offer* 
ed to go volunteers, from giving in their names, and loudly 
declared, both in the senate and yiirum, ^* That Scipio did not 
only himself avoid Hannibal, but intended to carry away with 
him the remaining strength of Italy, persuading the young 
men to abandon their parents, their wives, and native cit^, 
whilst an unsubdued and potent enemy was still at their 
doors. '' With these, assertions he so terrified the people, that 
they allowed Scipio to take with him only the legions that 
were in Sicily, and three hundred of those men who had serv- 
ed him with so much fidelity in Stfain. In this particular Fa- 
bius seems to have foUoweo the dictates of his own cautious 
temper. 

* See the debates in the .ienate cm that oecMion, in livy, lib. zxviii. 

f This Crassus could xioftdo; for being JPonH/a Maxtmuip it wasnecessa- 
ry that he should remain in Italy. 

i Scipio was empowered to ask of the allies all things necessaivfor build- 
ing and equipping a new fleet And many of the provinces ana cities to- 
luntarily taxed theroselyes to furnish hhn with com, innia timber, cloth for 
sails, &C. so that in forty days after the cutting of the timber, he was in a con* 
dition to set sail with a fleet of thirty new guleys, bendes the thirty he had 
before. There went with him about seven thousand volunteers. 
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After Scipio was gone over into Africa^ an account wa» 
soon brousht to Rome of his glorious and wondeiful achiere- 
ments: This account was followed hv rich spoils, which con- 
firmed it A Numidian king was ta&en prisoner; two camps 
werci burnt and destroyed, and in them a vast number of men, 
arms, and horses; and the Carthaginians sent orders to Han- 
nibal to quit his fruitless hopes in Italy, apd return home to 
defend his own country. Whilst every toneue was applaud- 
ing these exploits of Scipio, Fabius proposed mat his successor 
should be appointed, without an^ snadow of reason forit, ex- 
cept what this well-known maxim implies, viz. ''That it is 
dangerous to trust afiairft of such importance to the fortune of 
one man, because it is liot likely that he will always be suc- 
cessful." 

•By this he offended the people, who now considered him as 
a captious and envious man; or as one. whose courage and 
hopes were lost in the dregs of years, and who therefore Jook- 
ed upon Hannibal as mucn more formidable than he really 
Was. Nay, even when Hannibal embarked his army, and 
quitted Italy, Fabius ceased not to disturb the general joy, 
and to damp the. spirits Of Rome. For he took the liberty to 
affirm, — "That the commonwealth was now cotoc to her last 
and worst trial: that she had the most reason to dread the ef- 
ibils of Hannibal when he should arrive in Africa, and attack 
her sons under the Walls of Carthaee; that Scipio would have 
to do with an army yet warm with the blood of so many Ro- 
man generals, dictators, and consuls," The city was alarmed 
with these declamations; and though the war was Removed in- 
to Africa, the danger seemed to approach nearer Rome than 
ever. 

However, soon after Scipio defeated Hannibal in a pitched 
battle, .pulled down the pride of Carthage, and trod it under 
foot This afforded the Romans a pleasure beyond all their 
hopes, and restored a firmness to their empire, which had been 
shaken with so .many tempests. But Fabius Maximus did 
not live to the end of the war, to hear of the overthrow of 
Hannibal, or to see the prosperity of his country re-establish- 
ed; for about the time tnat Hannibal left Italy, he fell sick, 
and died. We are assured, that Epaminondas died so poor, 
that the Thebans buried htm at the public charge; for at his 
death nbthing was found in his house ()ut an iron Spit* The 

* XyUnder is of opinion, that the word 9fiojntct in this phce does not sig- 
itSfyKMriij but at piece of money: aiid he shows, from a passage in the fife of 
L^^sanaer, that monejr anciently was made in a pynunidical form. But he 
did not consider that iron money was rtot in use at Thebes, and Plutarch sap 
that this obeltscus was of iron. 
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expense 6f Fabius^s fiineral was not Indeed defrayed out of the 
Roman treasury, but evferv citizen contributed a dmall piece 
of money towards it: not tnat he died without eSebtd. hiit that 
they might bury him as the &tKer of the people^ and that the 
honours p^iA him at his death might be suitable to the dignity 
of his life. 



PERICLES AND FABIUS l^fAXIMUS 

COMPARBD. 



SvGH were the lires bf those two persons^ to illustrious and 
worthlr of imitation, both in their civil and. military capfeicity. * 
We shall first compare their talepts for war. And h^^ it 
strikes us at once^ that Pericles came into power at a time when 
the Athenians were at the height of prosperity^ g^^^t in them- 
selyes^ iaild re8][)ectable to their neighbdurs; so tmit in the very 
strength of the republic, with only con^mon success, he was 
secure from taking any disgraceful step, But as Fabius'came 
to the helm, when Ronife experienced the worst and most mor- 
tifying turn of fortune, he nad not to preserve the well-estab- 
lished .prosperity of a- flourishing state, out to draw his country 
from an abyss of mi^ry, and raise it to happihess. Besides, 
the successes of Ciinon, the victories of Alyronides and Leo- 
crates, sind the many gre^it achievements of Tolftiides, rather 
furnished occasioa to rericles, during his administration, to 
entertain the city with feasts and games,t than to make new 
acquisitions, or to defend the- old ones by ai'ms. On the other 
hand, Fabius had the frightful objects before his eyes, of de- 
feats and disgraces, of Roman consuls and generals slain, of 
lakes, fields, and forests, full of the dead carcasses of whole 
armies^ and of rivers flowing with blood down to the very sea. 
tn this tottering and decayed condition of the commonwealth, 
he wastO support it by his counsels and his vigour, and to keep 
it froo^ falling into absolute ruin, to which it was brought so 
near by the errors of former commanders. 

It may seem, indeed, a less arduous performance, to manage 
the tempers of a people humbled by calamities, and compelled 

Vol. I. 3 B 32* 
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by necessity fp listen to reason, than to restrain the wildness 
and insolence of a city elated with success, and wantx>n with 
pow^r, such as^ Athens was when Pericles held the reios of eo- 
vernmlnt But then, undauntedly to keep to his first resolu- 
tions, and not to be discompbsed by the vast weigh| of misfor- 
tunes with which Rome was then o]}pressed9 discovers in Fa- 
bius an admirable firmness and dignity of mind. 

Amnst the taking of Samos by Pericles, we may set the 
retaking of Tarentum by Fabius; and with Euboea we may put 
in balance the towns ot Campania. As for Capua, it was re- 
covered afterwards by the consuls Furius and Aj^ius. Fa- 
bius indeed gained but one set batde, for which he had his 
first triumph; whereas Pericles erected nine trophies, for as 
many victories won by land and sea. But none^f the victo- 
ries of Pericles can be compared with that men^orable rescue 
of Minutius, by lyhich Fabius redeemed him Knd his whole 
army from utter destruction; an action truly great, and in 
which you find at once the bright assemblage of valour, of 
prudence, and humanity. Nor can Pericles, on the other 
hand, be, said ever to have committed such an error as that of 
Fabiiis, when he suffered himself to be imposed on by Hanni- 
bal's stratagem of the oxen; let his enemy slip in me ni^t 
through those straights m which he had been entangled by ac- 
cident and where he could fjpt possibly have forc^ his way 
out: and as soon as it was day, saw himself repulsed by the 
man. who was so lately at his mercy. 

If it is the part of a good general, not onlv to make a pro- 
per use of the present, but also to form the best judgment of 
things to come, it must be allowed that Pefid^ both foresaw 
and foretold what success the Athenians would have in the 
war, namely, that they would ruin them^lves by gn^in^ at 
too much. But it was ebtireljr against the opinion of Fabias, ' 
that the Romans sent Scipio into Africa, and yet they were 
victorious there, not by the favour of fortune, but by the cou- 
i^ge and conduct of their general. So that the misfortunes of 
his country bore witness to the sagacity of Tericles, and from 
the glorious success of the Romans, it appeared that Fabius 
was utterly mistaken; and, indeed, it is an equal fault in a 
commander-in-chief to lose an advanta^ throu|jh diffidence, 
and to fall into danger for want of foresight; for it is the same 
want of jiidgment and skill,* that' sometimes produces too 
much confidence, and sometimes leaved too little. Thus far 
concerning their abilities in 



** This mfiA signifies as well, inexperience. Fabius had' as much ezperi* 
ence as Pericles, and yet was not equally jiappy in his conjectures witn re- 
gard to future events. 
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And if we consider them in their political capacity, we shall 
find that the greatest fault laid to the charge of Pericles was, 
that he caused the Peldpoanesian war, through opposition to 
tpe Lacedsemonians, which Inade him unwilling to give up the 
least point to them. I do not suppose that Fabius Maximus 
woula have given up any point to the Carthaginians, but that 
he would generously, have run the last risk to maintain the 
dignity otUome. 

The mild and modeiriite bjehaviour of Fabius to Minutius, 
sets in a very disadvantageous light the conduct of Pericles, 
ill his implacable persecution of Cimon and Thucydides, 
valuable men and fnend» to the aristocracy, and yet banished 
by his practices and intrigues. 

Besiaes, the power of Pericles was much greater than' that 
of Fabius; and therefore he. did not suffer any misfortune to 
be brought upon Athens by the wrong measures of other gene- 
rals. Tblmides only earned it aiainst him for attacking the 
BcBptians, and in doing it he was defeated and slain. AB- the 
rest adhered to his partj^ and submitted to his opinion, on ac- 
count of his superior authority; whereas, Fabius, whose mea- 
sures were salutary and safe, as- far as they depended upon 
himself, appears only to have fallen short by his inability to 
prevent tiie miscarriages of others. . For the Romans woi:^d 
not have had so many misfortunes to deplore, if the power of 
l^abius had been as great in Rome, as that .of Pericles in 
Athens. 

As to their liberality and public spirit, Pericles showed it 
in refusing the sums that were offerea him, and Fabius in ran- 
soming his soldiers with his own money. * This, indeed, was 
no great expense, being only about six talents. * But it is not 
easy to say what a treasure Fericles mi^ht have amassed from 
the allies, and from kings who made their court to him, on ac- 
count of his great authority; yet no maiki ever kept himself 
more free from corruption. 

As for the temples, the publie edifices, ana otner works, 
with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the structures of that 
kind in Rome put together, untiUthe times of the Caesars, de- 
served not to be compared with them, either in the ^^eatness 
of the design, or the excellence of the executidn. 

* Probablv this is an eiror of the transcribers. For Fabius was to pay two 
liundred and fifty dmcbnms for each prisoner, and he ransomed two hundred 
and forty-seven, which would stand tiim axty-one (housand seyen hundred 
and fifty drachmas, that is, more than ten talents; a yer^ considerable ex- 
pense to Fabiqs, which he could not answer without aeUing his estate. 
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UFE OF ALqiBlAD£9. 



Thosx that have searohed into the p^digiree of Alcibiades 
savi that Euiysaces^ the son of Awt, was founder of the fa- 
tnUfi add tha^ b^ luS; mother's side, he was descended from 
Alcma^n; for Dmomache his mother, ivras the daughter of 
Megade^ who was of titat line. His £liher Glinias sained 
sreat honour in the ste^fi^ht of Artemisiumi where he lough t 
in a gJKlleT fitted out at his own Mpense^ and afterwards was 
slain m tne battle of Coronse, iNrhei% the Boeotians won the 
day. Pericles and Aripbron, the sons of Xanthinpus, imd 
near relations to Alcibiades, were his guardians. It is said, 
atid not withobt reason, that the affection and attachment of 
Socrates contribuied much to his fame. For Nioias, Demos^ 
thenes, Lamaohus^ Phormio, Thrasybulus, Theramenes, were 
illustrious persons, and his contemporaries, jet we do not so 
much as know the name of the mother of either of them; 
whereas we khow even the nurse of Alcibiades, that she was 
of 'Lacedaemon, and that her name was Amycla; as well as 
that Zopyrus was his schoolmaster; the one bdng recorded by 
Antisthenes, tod the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades* it ipay be aufficient to say, 
that it retained its champs throuen (he several stages of child- 
hood, youth, and inanhood. For it is not universally true 
what iluripides says, — . 

The yteiy autumn of a fona once fine • 
Retains its beauties. 

Yet thid was the case of Alcibiades, amongst a few others, by 
reason of his natural vigour and ha^py constitution. 

He had a lisping in his speech, which became him, and gave 
a grace mid persuasive turn to his discourse. Aristophanes, 
in those verses wherein he ridicules Theorus, takes notice, 
that Alcibiades lisped, for instead of calling mm Corax, ^- 
ven, he called him Colax, Fiatterer; from i^enoe the poet takes 
occasion to observe, that the term in that lisping pronuncia- 
tion, too, was very applicable to him. With this agrees the 
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satirical description which Archippus gives of the son of Al- 

cibiades: — 

* 

With aniiit*iing^ step* to timtite luf fiither. 

The vtin youth movesj hiy loose rpbe wildly floats; 

He bendi^ the neck; he lisps. 

His manners were far from being uniform; nor is it strange, 
that th^y varied according to the many vicissitudes and won- 
derful turns of his fortune. He was naturally a man of strong 
passions; t)ut his ruling passion was an ambition to contend 
and overcome. This appears from what is related of his say- 
ings when a boy. When nard pressed in wrestling, to prevent 
his being thrown, he bit the hands of his anta^nist, who let 
go his bQldy and said, /^ You bitCi Alcibiades,.like a woman. '' 
** No," says he, "like a lion. " ' . 

. One day he was playing at dice with other boys in the street; 
and when it caine.to nis turn to throw, a loaded waeon came 
up. At first' he called to the driver to .stop, because ne was to 
throw in the way over which the wagon was to pass. The 
rustic disregarding him and driving on, the other ooys broke 
away; but Alcibiii^es threw himself upon his face directly be- 
fore the wagon, and stretching himself out, bade the fellow 
drive on if he pleased. Upon this he was so startled, that he 
stopped bis horses, while those that saw it ran up to him with 
terrior. 

In the eourse of bis educati^n^ be willingly took the lessons' 
of his other nMsters, but infused learning to plav upon the 
flute, which be looked upon as a m^an art, and unbecoming a 
. gebtleman. ^^ The use ot the plectrum and the lyre,'^ he would 
say^ " has nothii« in it that disorders tJ>e featl^%s or form, but 
a man is hardly to oe known by his most intimate friends when 
he plays upon the flute. Besides, the lyre does not hinder the 
pertormcff from, speaking or accompanying it with a song, 
whereas th^ flute so engages the mouth and the breath, that it 
l^ves no possibility of speaking. Therefore, let the Theban 
youth pipe, who know nOt how to discourse; hut we Atheni- 
ans, according to the account of our ancestors, have Minerva 
for our patroness, and Apollo for our protector, one of whom 
threw away the flute, and the other stripped 06*1110 man's skin 
who played upon, it"* Thus, parfly by raillery, and partly 
by argument, Alcibiades kept both himself and others from 
learning to play upon the fiutej for it soon, became the talk 
amons the young men of condition, that Alcibiades was right 
in holding that art in abomination, and ridiculing those that 

• Mar$>'as. 
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practised it Thus it lost its place m the number of liberal ae- 
complisbments, and was universally exploded. 

In the invective which Antipho wrote asainst Alcibiades^ 
one story is^ that when aboV; he ran away irom his ruardians 
to one of his friends named Democrates; and that Ariphron 
would have 'had proclamation made for him, had not Pericles 
diverted him from it, by s&yinz, ^^ If he. is dead, we shall only 
find him one day the sooner for it; if he is safe^ it will be a 
reproach to him as long as he lives." Another story is, ^at 
he killed one of his servants with a stroke of his stick, in Si- 
byrtius's place of exercise. But, perhaps, we should not j^ive 
entire credit to these thin^, which were professedly written 
by an enemy to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court' to Alcibiades; but 
it is evident that they were charmed -and attracted by the 
beauty of his person. Socrates was the only one whose re- 
gards were fixed upon the mind, and bore witness to the young 
man's virtue and mgenui^; the rays of which be coum dis- 
tinguish through his fine form; and fearing lest the pride of 
rlcnes and high rank, and the crowd of flatterers, both Atbe* 
nians and strangers, should corrupt him, he used his best en- 
deavours to prevent it, and .took care that so hopeful a plant 
should not lose its fruit, and perish in the very flower. Ifever 
fortune so enclpsed and fortified a man with what are called 
her goods, as to render him* inaccessible to the incision-knUe 
of philosophy, and the searchine-probe of free advice, surely 
it was Alcibiades. From .the first, he wa9 surrounded with 
pleasure, and a multitude of admirers, determined to say no- 
thing but what they^ thought would please, and to keep him 
from all admonition and reproof; yet, by his native penetra- 
tion, he distinguished the vilue of Socrates, and attached him- 
self to him, rejecting the rich and great, who sued for his re- 
gard. 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest intimacy; 
and finding that he did not,, like the restof the unmanly crew, 
want improper favours, but that he studied to correct the er- 
rors of his heart, and to cure him of his empty and foolish ar- 
rogance. 

Then his crest feD, tnd til hb pride was gone* 
He droop'd the conqaer'd wln(f . 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as a provision 
from heaven for the preservation and benefit of youtL Thus 



* Plutarch's expressioii here is not exscUy the same with that of th^ 1 

lation, but it is couched in figi ves which tend the same way, ftrr* M/»m vn 
^otf'e^ftfc •ysnf^tu, Kauhff}9K ttvfo^nt^ irm^^n^'txr luai'ryfji^f f;^v0>ir. 
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despising himself, admiring his frlendy adof in^ his wisdom, 
and revering his virtue, he insensibly formed in his heart the 
image of love, or rather came under the influence of that pow- 
er, who, as. Plato says, secures bis votaries from vicious love. 
It surprised all the world to see him constantly sup with So- 
crates, take with him the exercise of. wrestling^ lodge in the 
same tent with him; while to his other admirers he was re- 
served and rough. Nay, to some he behaved with great inso- 
lence, to Anytus (for instance) the son of Anthemion^ Any- 
tus was very fond of him, and nappenin^ to make an entertain- 
ment for some strangers, he desired Alcibiadesto give him his 
company. Alcibiades would not accept of the invitation; but 
having drunk deep with some of his acquaintance at his own 
house, he went thither to play some frolic. The frolic was this : 
He stood at the door of the room where the guests were enter- 
tained, and seeine a ereat number of gold and silver cups upon 
the table, he ojoered his servants to take half of them, and 
carry them to his own house;* and then, not vouchsafing, so 
much as to enter into the room himself, as soon as he had done 
this, he went away. The company resented the affront,, and 
said he had behaved very rudely and insolently to Anytus. 
**Kot at all," said Anytus, *^but rather kindly, since he has 
left us half, when be knew it was in his power to take the 
whole.'* • • 

He behaved in the same inanner to his other admirers, ex- 
cept only one stranger. This man (they tell us) was but in 
indifferent circumstances; for when ne had sold all, he could 
make up no more than the sum of one hundred 9taiers;i which 
he carried to Alcibiades, and begged ofhim to acce{)tit Alci- 
biades was pleased at the thin^, and, smiling, invited him to 
supper. After a kind reception and entertainment, he gave 
him the gold a^ain, but required him to be present next day 
when the public revenues were to be offered to farm, and to 
be «ure to oe the highest bidder. . The man endeavouring to 
excuse himself, because the rent would be many talents, Alci- 
biades, who had a private pique aeainstthe old farmers, threat- 
ened to have him beaten if he remsed. Next morning, there- 

* Athenaeiu says, he did not Iceep them himself, but' having takui them 
fWnn this man, -^^ho was rich, gave them to Thiasyllus, who was poo^ 

f The Miaier was a coin which weighed four Attic drachmas, and was either 
of rold or mlven The nlver was worth about two shillings and six pence 
stei^ne; the stater dariaUf a gpld coin, was worth twelve shillings and three 
pence halfpenny; but the Attic sfaier of gold must be worth much more, if 
we reckon the proportion of |pold to silver only at ten to one, as it was 
then; whereas now it is about sixteen to one. Dacier, then, is greatly mis- 
taken, when he says the aiater here mentioned by Plutarch was worth onlv 
forty French sols, for Plutarch says expressly, that these sfatm were of goUL 
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fjore, the sCnmger appeared, ia the market-place, and o^^sf:^ a 
talent more than the former rent The farmers, une^^sy and 
angiy at this* called iipon him to name bis s^curitj, sifpposiog 
that be could not find an^. The poor man ^yas indeed much 
starUedy and goin^ to retire with ahWe, when 4-lcibia^es, who 
stood at some distance, cried out tp the magistrates, '< Set 
down my ruune. he 19 my friend, and I wiU be his security.'' 
When the old tarmers ot the revetiue heard this, they were 
much perpleiced; for their way was; with the profit of the 
present yioar to pay the rent 01 :the preceding; so that, seeing 
no other way to extricate themselves out of the di£Scul^, they 
applied to the stinaneer inan humble strain, and ofiered him n^o- 
pey. But Alcibiades would not suffer bim to ta]^ less than a 
talent, which accordingl:^ was naid. tlaying done him this 
service, be told him be might reliiiquish his bargain. 

Thouffh Socrates had many riyal^, yet he kept possession of 
Alcibiades's heart by the excellepice of bis genius, and the par 
thetie turn of his conversation, which often dr^yr tears £|t)m 
his young companion; and though spmetimejs )ie eiye Socrates 
the slip, and was drawn away by his flatterers, wno exhausted 
all the art of pleasure for that purpose, yet the philosopher 
took care to hunt out his fugitive^ who feared apd respected 
none but him; the rest he held in great contempt Hence 
that saying of Cleanthes, ^^ Socrates gains Alcibiades by the 
fiar, and leaves to bis rivak other parts of his bpdy, with which 
he scorns to meddle.'^ In fact, Alcibiades was very capable 
.of being led by the allure^ients of pleasure; and wbst Tbucy- 
idided says concerning his. excesses in his Way of living, gives 
joccasion to believe 90. Those who endeavoured U> corrupt 
him, attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity and love 
of ditsipction, and led him into vast designs and unseasona- 
able projects; persuading him, that as soon as hesfaonld Mpply 
himself to the management of public affairs, he should not only 
eclipse* the other generals and orators, but surpass even Peri- 
cleis himself, in point of reputation, as well as interest with 
the powers ot .Greece. But as iron, when softened by the fire, 
is soon hardened aeain, and brought to a proper temper by cold 
water; so, when Alcibiades was enervated by luxury, or swohi 
with pride,- Socrates corrected and brought nim to nimself by 
his discourses; for from them b,e learned the number of his de- 
fects, and the imperfection of his virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, happening to 00 into a 
grammar-school, ne asked the master for a volume of Homer; 
and upon his making answer that he had nothing of Homer's, 
he gave him a box on the ear, and so left him. Another 
schoolmaster telling him he had Homer corrected by himself: 
" How!" said Alcibiades, ** and do you employ your time in 
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tea^htn^ children toreac|;you^ who are able to correct Ho- 
mer, might seem to be fit to instruct mpn.'^ 

One day, wanting to speak to Pericles, he went to his house, 
and bein^ t6ld there, that he was bu«e.d in considering how to 

five in his accounts to the people, and therefore not at leisure, 
e said, as he went away, ^< tie had better consider how to 
avoid giving in any account at all." 

Whue he was yet a youth, he made the campaign at Pptt- 
daea, where Socrates lodged in the same tent with him, and 
iras his companion in* every engagement. In the pripciDal 
battle, they both behaved with great gallantry; but Alcihiaaes 
at last fidling down wounded, Spjerates advanced to defend 
hijny which he did effectually, in the sight of the whole army, 
saving both him imd his arms. 'For this the prize of Valour 
Mras certainly due to Socrates, vet the eenerals inclined to give 
it to Alcibiades, on account oi his quauty; and Socrates, vvill- 
iag to encourage this thirst after true ^ory, was the first who 
gave his suffrage forbim, and pressed them to adjudge him the 
croi^n. and the complete suit of armour.^ On- the oBier hand, 
at the battle of Delium, where the Athenians were routed^* 
and Socratea, with a few others, was retreating on fo6t, Alci- 
biades observing it, did not pass him, but covered his retreat, 
and brought him safe off, though the enemy pressed furiously 
forward) and killed great num^rs of the Athenians. But this 
happened a considerable time after. 

To Hipponicus, the father of GaHias, a man respectable both 
for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades one day s^ve d box on 
the ear; not that he had any quarrel with him, or was heated 
by passion, but purely because in a wanton frolic, he had 
agreed with his companions to do so. The whole city being 
full of the story of his insolence, and every body (as it was 
natural to expect) expressing some resentment, early next 
morning Aicibiades went to wait oh Hipponicus, knocked at 
the door and was admitted. As soon as he camejnto his pre- 
sence, he stripped off his ^tfrnent, and presenting, his naked 
bodv,^ desired him to beat And chastise him as he pleasei]. But 
instead of ttiat, HippopCcus pardoned hihi, aiid forgot all his 
resentment: nay, ' sojAe time after, he even gave him his 
daughter' HippareteM marriage. Some say it was not Hip- 
ponicus, but his son CaUias, who gave Hipparcte to Alclbiaijes, 
with ten tafents to her portion; and that, when she brought 
him a child, he demanded ten talents more, as if he had Liken 

• Laches, u introduced by Plato, tells us, thflit/if othcrt had done their 
duty, as Socrates did his^ the Athenians would not haye been defeated in Uie 
batOe of Dcliutn. That batUe was foug^it the first year of tlic eiffhly-ninth 
Olyrajnad; eight yean after the battle of Potldxa. 

Vol. I. 3 C 33 
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hec on that condition. Though this was bat a groundless nre- 
text, vet Calliasy apprehensive of some bad consequence from 
his artiulcontriyances, in a full assemblyof the people, declar- 
ed, that if he should happen to die witnout children, Alcibiar 
des. should be hia heir. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife; but at last, 
growing very uneasy at her husband's associating with such a 
number of courteEans, both sbrangers and Awenians, she 
quitted his house^ and went to her brother's. Alcibiades went 
on with his debaucheries, and gave himself no pain about his 
wifei but it was necesssor for her, in order to a leoal . separa- 



tion, to give in a bill ot divorce to the archon, and to q)pear 
personally with it; for the sending of it by another hand would 
not do. -When she came to do tms according to law, Alcibi- 
ades rushed iuy caught her in his anns, and carried her througfi 
the market-place ^to his own house, no otee presuming to op- 
pose him, or taka her from him. From that time she remain- 
ed with him until her death, which happened not long after, 
when Alcibiades was upon bis voyage, to Ephesus. • Nor does 
the violence used, in this case, seemlo be contrary to the laws,, 
either of society in general, or of that nepublic m particular. 
For the law or Athens^ in requhing her who wants to be di- 
vorced to appear publicly in peS*sony probably intended to give 
the husbana an opportunity to meet with her and to recover 
her. . 

Alcibiades had a dog ^f an uncommon .size and beauty, 
which cost hiisi seventy tninmy and yet his tail, which was.ms 
principal ornament,. he caused to be cut offi Some of his ac- 
quaintance found great fault with his acting so strangely, and 
told him that all Athens rung with thestory of his fooBsh treat- 
ment of the dog: At which he laughed, and said, ** This is the 
very thing I wanted; for I would have the Athenians talk of 
this, lest the V should find* something worse to say of me*" 
^ The first thing that made him popular,* and introduced him 
into the administrationji was hisdistributing of money, not by 
design, but accident Seeing one dty a great crowd of people, 
as he was walkinjg along, he Isked ^hat it meant; and being 
informed there was a donative made t^ the peo^e, he distr^ 
buted money too as he went in amongst them. Tms meeting 
with great wplause, he was so much delisted that he forgot 
a quail which he had under his robe,t and the bird, fi^htened 

* Ufmrwi' *avTBi «rafo^?Mc <re ^fit9m. — ^DetDosthenes and JEtchines both 
muke use of the word fkfAoa-M to express the admnUbraUon. 

t It was the fashion in those days to breed auaili, Plato reports, that So- 
crates having broug-ht Alcibiades to acknowledge, that the wav to rise to dis- 
tinction among the AtJienians was to study to excel Uie generals of their enc- 
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with the noise; flew away. Upon tbis^ the people set up still 
louder acclamations, aiid many of them assisted him to. recover 
the quail. The man who did eatch it and Bring it to him, was 
one Antiochus^* a pilot, for whom he hai) ever after a particu- 
lar remd. 

He na4 gteat advantages^ for introducinjg himself into the 
management of public iSairs, from his birtii, his estate, his 
personal valour, and the number of his friends and relations: 
but what he chose above all the rest to recommend himself by 
to the people was the charms of his dlociuence. That he was 
a fine speuer the comic writers bear witness; and so does the 
prince of orators, in liis^ oration against Midias^t where he 
says that Alcibiaaes was the most eloquent man of his tinie. 
And, if we believe Theophrastus, a curious searcher into an- 
tiquity, and more 'versed in history than the other philoso- 
phers, Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention, and 
readiness of ideas, which eminently aistinguished him. But 
as his care was employed not only upon the matter but the ex- 
pression, and he had not the j^atest facility In the latter, he 
often hesitated in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon the 
word he wanted, and stopping until it occurred to him. 

He was famed for his bre^d of horses and the number of 
chariots. For no one besides himself, whether private person 
or king, ever .sent seven chariots at one time to the Olympic 
fgm^. The first, the second^ and 'the fourth prizes, accordr 
mg to Thucydides, or the third, as Euripides relates it, he 
bore away at once, which exceeds every thing performea by 
the most ambitious it that way. Euripides thus celebrates 
his success: — • 

Great son of CUiubs, I record thy gtocy^ 

Pint on the dusty pbin 

The threefold prizes to gain; 
Whst hero boasts thy praise in Grecian story? 

. Twicet does the trumpet's voice p'ro^lain^i 
Around the plauaive cirque thy honoured ~ 



voit$9 replied with this severe irony, «No, no, Alcibiades, your only study is 
how to surpasA Ifidias in the art of bree(£ng quaib."— Piotf. m 1 JUeib. 

* The name of the foan who caught the quail would hardly have been 
meiitioned, had not Aldbiades afterwards entrusted him with the command 
of tike fleet in his absence; when he took the opportunity to fight, and was 
beaten. • 

f It appears, from the passage of Demosthenes, that he spoke only iWmi 
oommon fitme, and consequently that there was little of Akabiadea's then 
extant. We. find some remains of liis oratxxrv in Thuoydides. 

t Alcibiades won the fint, second, and third prizes in person; beside which, 
his chAriots.w^on twice in bis absence. The later is what Euripides refers to 
the words erronvt and /ic cn^trrx. 
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Twice OR thy brow was «eeii 
The pea<;efui ollye^s g^en. 
The glorious pabn of ea^-purchas*dft]ne.* 

The emulation which several Grecian cities expressed in the 
presents they made him gave a ^till greater lustre to his suo 
cess. Ephesus prorided a magnificent pavilion for him ; Chios 
was at the expense of keeping his horses'and beasts for sacrifice; 
and Lesbos found him in wine and every thing necessary for 
the most elegaat public table. Yet, amidst this success^ he 
escaped not without censure^ occasioned either by the malice 
. of his enemies, or by his own misconduct It seems there was 
at Athens one Diomedes, a man of good character and a friend 
of Alcibiades, who was very desirous of winning a prize at 
the Olympic games:* and being informed that' there was a 
chariot to pe sold, which belonged to the citv of Argos, where 
Akibiades had a strong interest, he persuaaed him to buy^ it 
for him/ Accordingly he did buy it, but kept it lor himself^ 
leaving Diomedes to vent his rage, and to caDf gods and men 
to bear witness of the injustice. * For this there seems to have 
been an actipn^ brought against him; and there is extant an 
oration concerning a chariot, written by Isocrates> in defence 
of Alcibiades^ then a youth; but there ~ the plaintiff is named 
Tisias, not Diomedes. . 

Alcibiades was very young when he first applied hinfself to 
thQ business of the republic, and yet he soon showed himself 
superior to the other orators. The persons capable of stand- 
ing income degree of competition with him^ were Fhaeax the 
son of Erasistratus, and Nicias the son of Nijceratu^. The lat- 
ter was advanced in years, and one of the best generals of his 
time. The former was but a youth, like hims^ just b^in- 
nine to make his way; for which h^iiad the advantage of high 
birm; but in other respects, as well as in the art pf speak^lgy 
was inferior to Alcibiades. He seemed fitter for soliciting and 
persuading in private, than for stemming the torrent of a pub- 

* Antisthenesy a disciple T>f Socnttes, Writes, that Cliios fed his hones^ and 
CyzkuspiKmded his victims. Tlie passa^ is remarkable, for we learn from 
it, that thia was done^ not only when Alcibiades welit to the O^yinpic gamei^ 
but in his warlike expeditions, and even in his travels. «« Wheneverg** says 
he, ** Alcibiades travelled, four cities of the allies ministered to him as his 
hand-maids. Bplieaus furnished him with tents as sumptuous as those of the 
Persians; Chios (bund provender for his horses; Cyzicua supplied hffin witii 
vic^s and proviflM>ns for his table; and Lesbos with wine and aU otiier 
necessaries for his household.'* None but opulent cities were able to an- 
swer such an expense; for at the time when Alcibiades won the three prizes 
in person at the Olympic games, aflcr he had* offered a veiy costly sacrifice 
to Jupiter, he entertained at a mfiguificcnt repast that innumerable coqipany 
which had assisted at the games. 
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lie debate^ in short, he was on0 of those, of ivhom' Eupblis 
says, " True, he caii talk, and yet he is no speaker.'^ There 
is extant an oration against Alcibiades and- Fh^ax, in which, 
aiQongst other things,, it is alleged against Alcibiades, that he 
used at his table man;^ of the gold and sifver vessels provided 
for the sacred proeessioas, as u they had beien his own. 

There, was at Athens one Hypei-bolus, of the ward of Peri- 
ihols, whom Thucydides makes mention of as ^ very bad man, 
and who was a constant subject of ridicule for the comic wri- 
ters. • But he was unconcerned at the worst things they could 
sav of him; and bein^ regardless of honour, he was also insen- 
sible of shaikie. This, though really impudence and folly, is 
by ^8ome people called fortitude and' a noble daring. But 
though no one liked him, the people nevertheless made use.of 
him, when thev wanted to struLe at pei^ons^ in authority. At 
his instigation,^ the Athenians ivere rtady to proceed to the 
ban of of/roomi, by which they puU down and expel such. of 
the citizens as ar^ distinguished oy their dimity and power, 
therein consulting their envy rather than their fear. 

As it wab evident that this Sentence' wasievellcd a^ihst one 
of the three, Phao^it, Nici&s, or Alcibiades, the latterrook care 
to unite the contendiilg j>arties, and leaguing with Nicias, 
caused iheoetraeism to fall upon Hyperbouis himself. Some 
sa^, i^ was not Nicias, biit Phseax, with whom Alcibiades 
joined interest, and by whpse assistance he expelled their 
common enemy, When he ex[)ected nothing less; for no vile 
or infemous person had ever undergone that punishment So 
Plato, the comic poet, assures us, thus s{>eaking of Hyperbplus; 

. Well had the eaitiff earned hbbaAishmeott' ' 

, Bat not by ostracinn: that sentence sacred . 
To dangerous eminenoe. 

But we have elsewhere giveti a more full account of- what his- 
torv has delivered dowA to us concerning this matter.* 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed, at the great\esteem in 
which Nrcias w)is held by the enemies of Athens,, than at the 
respect which the * Athenians themselves paid him. . The 
riffht? of hospitality had long subsisted between the famil3r df.. 
Alcibiades and the Lacedaemonians, and he had taken particu- 
lar care of such of them ad were made prisoners at Pylos; jret 
when they found that it was chiefly by the means of Nicias 
that they obtained a peace and recovered the captives, their 
regards centred in him. It was a common observation amone 
the Greeks,, that Pericles had engaged them in a war, >and 
Nicias had «et them free from it; nay, the peace was even call- 

• In the lives of Aristidcs aiul Nicias. 
33* 
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ed the Nician peace. Alcibiades was very uneasy ^ this^ and 
out of envy to Niciaa determined to breaK the league. 

As 'soon, then, a& he perceived that the people of Argos both 
feared and hated the Spartans, a^d consequently want^l to get 
clear, of all connection with them, he privately gave them 
hopes of assistance from Athens; and^ both by his agents and 
in person^ he encourage the principal* citizens not to entertain 
any fear, or to give up -any point, out to apply to the Athe* 
niansy wno wpre almost r^dy to. repent of the peace they had 
made^ and would soon seek occasion to break it 

But after, the Lacedsemohians had entered into alliance with 
the Boeotians, and had delivered Panactus to the Athenians, 
not with its fortifications, as they ou^ht to have done, but qijiite 
dismantled, he- took the opportumt^, white the 'Athenians 
were incensed at this proceeding, to inflame them still more. 
At the same time he raised a clamour. aeain^ Nicias, iJl^ing 
things which had a face of probability; lor he reproached nim 
with having neglected, when comniandertin-cmef, to ma^e 
that* party prisoners who w^re left by the ^nemy in Sphaet^ 
ria,.and witih releasing them, when taken by others, to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Laceda&moni^n84- He farther asserted^ 
that though Nicias had an interest with the Lacedaemonians^ 
he would not make use of it to prevent .their entering into the 
confederacy with the Boeotians and Corinthians; but Uiat when 
an alliance was offered to the Athenians by any of the Grecian 
8ta:tes, he took care to prevent their accepting it, if it were 
likely to give Umbrage to the .Lacedaftmonians. 
, Nicias wis nreatly disconcerted; but at that very junetore 
it happened that ambassadors from Lacedaemon arrived with 
moderate propoisals, ail4 declared that they had full powers to 
treat and decide all differences in an equitable way. The^ se- 
nate was satisfied^ and next day the people were to be con- 
vened: but Alcibiades, dreading the success of that audience, 

^ After the lAcedsmonians had lost Uie ibrt of Pylos in Measenui, Uiey 
left in-thc iale of Spbacteru, which was opposite that fort, a ffanisoii of thret 
tnindred and twenty men, beudes Helots, under the command of BpiUukii 
. the son Af Mplobnis. The Athenians would have sent Nicias, white pom. 
mander-m-ohie^ with a fleet against thatiriand, but he excused himself. Af- 
terwards Clcon, in conjunction wiUi Demosthenes, got possesdon of it, after 
a kmg (^ute, therein sev^ of the garrison were slain, and the rest made 
prisoners, and sent to Athens. Among those prisoners wete a hundred and 
twentjr Spartuis, who by the assistance of Nicias got released. The Lace- 
dMBonians afterwards recovered the port of Pykw; for Anytus, who was 
sent wiUi a squadron to support it, finding the wind directfy against him, 
retimied to Athens; upon which the people, according to their usual custom, 
oondenined him to die; which sentence, however^ he commuted, by payinjp 
• vast sum of money, being the first who reversed a judgment in that man- 
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fouad means to ime^ik with tti^ ambassadors in the mcfluk time^ 
uxjid thus headdi^ied them: — << Men*of Lac^oemon, what is 
it jrou are going to do? Are you not apprised that the be- 
haviour of the senate is always, candid and.humalne to, those 
who apply to it, whereas the people are haughty, and expect 
great, concessions? If yoii say that you are. come with full 

Sowers, yqu will find ihem untractable and extravagant in their 
emands. Come, then, retract that impuaenft declahitioki; and 
if you desire to keep the* Athenians within the bounds of rea^i 
son, and not to have terms extorted from vou, whichyou can 
not approve, treat with them as if you haa not a discretionary 
commission,^ I will use my best endeavours^in* favour of the 
Laceds^mon^s." He confirnned his promise with am oath, 
and thus drew them over from Nidas to himself. In ALci- 
hiades diey now placed an ^entire confidence, admiring both 
his a];identanding and. address in business, and regarding him 
as ajrery extraordinary man. . * ' . •*. • •-*..' > 

Next dsiy thej)eople assembled, an^ the ambassadors wete 
introduced. Alcibiades asked them in an obliging manner, 
what their cpmmissioa was, and they answered, that they did 
not come as plenipotentiaries^. Then he began to raVe and 
storm^ as- if he had received an Jnjurv^ not done one; calUng 
them faithless, prevaricating men, who were come neither to 
do nor to say any thing honourable. The senate was incensed, 
the })eople were enraged, and Nicies, who was ignorant of the 
deceitful contrivance of Alcibiades, was filled with astonish* 
ment and confusion at this i^nse. ' ' •?> 

The proposals of the ambassadors thus rejected, Alcibiades 
was dedared general, ,and soon engaged uie Aigives,* the 
MantineanS) and Eleans> as allies to the Athenians. .Nobody 
commended the manner of this transaction, but the efiect was 
very great, since it divided and eilibroiled almost all Pelopon- 
nesus,' in one day lifted so many arms against the Lacedaemor 
nians at Mantinea, «nd removed to so great a distance from 
Athens the. scene of war; by which the Lacedaemonians, if 
victorious, could gain no great advantage, whereas a miscar* 
riage would have risked the very beinjg of their state. ♦ 
jSooh after this battle at Mantinea,T the principal officers]: 

* He qoncluded i league with theee states for a hundred yean, ^hieb 
Thueydides has inserted at full length in his fifth, book} and bv w^ch we . 
learn that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no less perfect and ex- 
plicit than ours. Their treaties were of as Ettlc consequence too; for how 
soon was that broken which the Athenians had made with the Lacedxnx). - 
"ft! 



t That battle was fou^t near three yean after the conclusion of the treaty 
withAigos. . , 

4 Those officen availed themselves of the consternation the people of 
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of the Argivt^ army attempted \p abolish the popular govern- 
ment of ArgoSy ana to ftike the admini8tratio*n into their own 
hands. The LdBic^ds&monians espoused the design, and assist- 
ed thcni to caity it into execution* But the people took up 
arms again, and defeated their new masters; ana Alcib^ades 
coming to their aid, made the victory more complete.. At the 
same time he persuaded them to extfend their walls down to 
th^ sea, that they miriit always be in a condition to receive 
succours firom the ASieniaos. ' .From Athens he sent them 
carpenters, and masons^ exei^ting him$elf ereatly on this occa- 
sion; which tended tp increase his personal interest and power, 
as well as thatof his country^ . Hh advised the people of ratre, 
too, to^oin their city to the sea by long walls. Ahd somebody 
observing to the Patrensians, M That the Athenians would one 
day swallow them npy^ . ^^ Possibly \i may be so, said Alci- 
biades, <fbut they will begtn with tne feet, and do itby little 
and littlej whereas the Lacedaemonians will b^n wit}^ the 
head and do it all at' pAce.^'-* He exhorted the Athenians to 
astert the empire of the land^ as well as of the sea; uid was 
ever putting the young warriors irt mind' to show by their 
deeds that they remeoiDered the oath they had taken in the 
temple of Agra\ilo&* Th0 oath is, -that tbey wilt consider 
wheat, barley, vine, and olives, as the bounds of Attica; by 
which it is insinuated, that they should endeavour to possess 
themselves of all lands that are cultivated and fruitful; 

But these his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, his 
reach of genius, and keenness of apprehehsion, were tarnished 
by his luxurious living, his drinking andi debauches, his effemi- 
nacy of dress, and his insolent profusion. He wore a purple 
robe with a lon§ traiix when he appeared in public He caused 
the i!)lanks of his gjilley to be cut away, that he might lie the 
softer, his bed notbeing placed upon tne boards, but hanging 
upon girths. And in the wars he bore a shield of gold, whi(£ 
had none of the "usualf ettsigns of his country, bift, in their 

Ai^s were in after (he loss of the battle* and the Lacedxmonians gladly 
suppoited them, from a pezsaanpn that if the popular eovemment were 
abolished, and an aristocracy (like that of Sparta) set* up in Annw. they 
should soon be masters there, . ** ' 

• A^raulo^ ^^^^ ^^ daughters of Ceorops, had devoted herself to death 
for the benefit of her country; it has been supposed, theref(H€, that the oaUi 
which .the young A^enians took, bound them to do something of that na- 
tui«, if need diould require? though as given by Plutireh, it implies only an 
unjust resolution to extend the Athenian dominions to all lands that were 
worth seizing. Demosthenes mentions the oath in his onition de fais, Lesai. 
but. doejt not explain it . ^ •' ^ 

+ Bpth cities and private; persons haid of old their ensigns, devices, or arms. 
Those ol the Athenians were commonly Minerva, the owl, or the olive. 
None but people of figure were allowed to bear anv devices; nor even 
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• 

siead, a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt The mat men ot 
Athens saw his behayiour %vith. uneasiness and indignation^ 
and even Areaded the conseauenee. The^ regarded his foreign 
manners, bis profusion, aiia contempt oi the laws, as so muiy 
means to make himseli absolute. And Aristophanes well ex* 

Eresses how the bulk of the people were disposed towards 
im:^— 

Hiey lovCf they hate, bat can not live without l^m. , 

And again he satirisses him still more severely by the follow- 
ing allusioh:^ — 

Kane fMt a noil's lidkelp ii^thin you» walls; 
Bat if he la broogfat iq> there, sooth the bmte. 

The truth k, his prodigious liberality, the pxaes he exhibit- 
ed, and the othc^ extraordinary instances, oihis .munificence 
to the people, the gloiy of his ancestors^ the beauty of his^er- 
soQy and the force of liis eloquence, together with his heroic 
strength, his valour and experience in war, so gained upon 
the Athenians, that they connived at his errors, and spoke of 
them wiUx all im^inaLDle tenderness, calling tnem sallies of 
youth, and good-humoured frolics. . Such were his confihing 
Agatharci)s the painter,* until he had painted his house, and 
then dismissing hiiJi with a 'handsome present; his giving a 
box onthe ear to Taureus,. who exhibitea ^unes in opposition 
to him/ and vied with him for the preference; and his taking 
oiie of the captive Melian women for his distress, and bring- 
rag tip a chila he had by .her. These were what they called 
his gqod-humoured frolics; but surely we can not best6w that 
appellation upotl the slaughtering of all th^ males in the isle ot 
Melos,t'ii^ho.had arriveof at years of puberty, which was in 
eonsequeUce of a decree that hQ pro(noted. Agaiii, when Ar- 
istophon had painted the courtezan NeiQea with Alcibiades in 
her arms, many of the people q^gerly crowded to see It; but 

• ' . ■ 

they» untU tfaev had performed aome action to deserve them; m the mean 
time their shielda were plain jvhite. Aldbiades* in his device, referred to 
the beauty of his person and his martial prowess. MottcA, too* were used, 
Capaneosy for instance, bore a naked man-»^th a torch in hu hand, thd motto 
this, IwUi bum ike dty. See more in JEschylus'tf tragedy of UtieJScven 
CkUfi. ^ ^ 

" ■ t This painter had been frmiliar with Alcibiados^s mistress. 

f The isle of Melos, one of the Cydades, and a colonv of lAcedxmon, 
was attempted by Alcibiades, the last year of the ninetietn Olympiiiid, and 
taken the year following. Thucydides, who has given us an account of this 
slaughter of the Meliaift, makes no mention of the decree. Probably he 
was willing to have the carnage thought the effect of a sudden transport in 
the soldiery, ami not of a cnieiaiid cool resolution of the people of Athens. 

Vol. I. 3 D 
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such of the Atiienians as were more advanced in yearsy were 
mudi disfii^tfed, and considered these as sidits fit tmfy ftit m 
tjrant^seourt. and asinsults oo the laws of Atiiens. Kor was 
it ill observed by Ar c h estratus, ^^tibat Greece could not bear 
another Alcibiaa^'^ When Timon, famed for Ms misan- 
thropVy saw Alcibiades* after having gained his point, con- 
ducted home with great nonour from the place of assembly, he 
did not riiun him as he did other men, but ivent up. to nim, 
and shaking him by tiie hand, thus addressed' him:— ^^^CrO on, 
my brave &>}^ ana prosper: for vour prosperity will brine on 
the ruin of all this crowd. '^ This occasioned various reflec- 
tion?; some laughed, some railed, and others were extremely 
moved at the saying; so various wer^ the judements formed of 
Alcibiades^ by reason of the inconsistency of his character, . 

l!n the time of Pericles,* the Athenians had a desire diet 
Sicily; and when he had paid the last debt to nature^ they at- 
temptM it; frequently under pretence of snecounne^ their 
allies, sending aids of men and money to sudi of the Sicilians 
as were attacked by the Syraeusans. This was a step to gteat- 
er armaments. Bnt Alcibiades inflamed this desire to an ir- 
resistible decree, nhd persuaded them not to-attempt the island 
in part, and oy little and little, but to send a powerful fleet en- 
tirely to .Subdue it. He. inspired the pebplewith hopes of 
ereat things, and indulged himself in expectations still more 
lofty; for he did npt, like the rest, consider Sicily as the etid 
of his wishes, hut rather as an introduction to the mi^ty ex- 
peditions he had conceived. And while Nicias was dissua- 
dinj; the people fromtfae siege of Syracuse, as a business too 
difficult -to succeed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage 
and of Lybia; and after these were sained, lie designed to 
map Italy and Peloponnesus, reeardmg Sicily as Utile more 
than a ms^ine.for provisions and warlike stores. 

The young men immediately entered into his schemes, an<j 
listened with great attention to those who, under the sanction 
of. age, related wbnders concerning the intended expeditions; 

* Pericles, by his prudence and authori^, had retrained this extravagant 
ambition of &c Athenians. He died the lasf year of the eisfaty-seventh 
Olympiad* in the ti^ year of the Peloponnesian war. Two years after this, 
the Athenians sent some ships to Shegitun, which wereto go fioom thence to 
the 8ficco\^ of the Leontines, who were attacked by the Syraciiaans. The 
year following, they sent a still greater number; and two years after that, 
they fitted out another fleet ofa^ |^ter force than the former; but the Sidli- 
ans having put an end to thdr divisional and by the advice of Heimociates 
(whose speech Thtscydides, in his fourth book, gives us at large), having sent 
back the- fleet, the Athenians were so enraged at their geneials for not hav- 
ing conquered Sicilv, that they banished two of them, Pythodorus and So- 
phocles, and lud a heavy fine upon Eurvmedon. So infatuated were they 
by their proBpcrity, that they imagined themselves irresistible. 
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SO that many of them sat whole days in the places of exercise, 
dmwing in the dust the figure of the idand> and plans Of Lybia 
and Carthage. However, w^ are infomied, that Socrates the 
philosopher, and Meton the astrologBr, were far from expects 
i&g that these wars would turn tothe advantageof Athens; * 
the former, it should seem, influenced by some prophetic no* 
tioes. with which he was. favoured b^^.the genius who attended 
him; and t))e latter, either by I'easonmin which led him to fear 
-what was. to come, or else by knowledge with which his art 
supplied hiqi. Be that as it may^ Meton feigned hittiself mad, 
and taking a flaming torch; attempted to set l^s house on fire. 
Others say, that he made use of- no such pretence, but burnt 
down his house In -the night, and in the^ morning wen Vimd 
hegged of the people toexcuse nis son from that campaim, that 
he might be a comfort to him under .his misfortune. By this 
artifice he impo9ed upon them,' and gained his point 

Nicias was appointed- on%df^is generals, much against his 
inclination; for he would have declined the command, if it 
had been onlv pn account of his having such a eoUewie. Thef 
Athenians, mwever, thought the war would be. better con- 
ducted, if they did not give free scope to the impetuosity of 
Alcibiades. but temperSi his boldness with the prudence of 
^icias. For as to tne third genera^, Lamachus, though well 
advanced in years, he did not seem^ come' at all short of Al- 
cibiades in heat and rashness. • 

When thev came to deliberate about^ the numbep of the 
troops, and the necessary preparations for the armament, Ni- 
cias a^n opposed, their measures, and endeavoured to prevent 
the war. But Alcibiades replying to his arguments, and tar- 
rying all before him, the orator Demostratus proposed a de- 
cree, that the. generals should have tiie absolute direction of 
the war, and of all the preparations for it When the people 
had given their assent; and every thing was get ready for set- 
ting sail, unlucky omens occurred, even on a festival which 
was. celebrated at that time. It was the feast of Adonis,* the 
womei^ walked in processibn with images, which represented 
the dead carried out to nurial, acting the lamentations,- and 
singing the mournful dii^;es usual on such occasions. 

* On the feast of Adonis' aU the cities put themselves in mourning; coffiRS 
were exposed at eveiy door; the statues of Venus and Adonis were borne in 
procession, vdth certain vessela-filled with earth, in which they had raised 
com, herbs, and lettuce, and these vessels were called ihegqrdmB ofAdmk, 
After the ceremony was'over, the gardens were thrown into the sea, or some 
river. This festival was celebrated throughout all Greece and Egypt, and 
amonj^ the Jews too, when they degenerated into idolatry, as we learn from 
Ezduei, viii. 14: And behold mere eat women weeping for Tammuz, that is, 
Adonis. 
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Add to this the mutilating and di9<ig;uring of almost all the 
statues of Mercury^* which happened [in one night j a cirenm 
stance whi<^ alarmed even those who had long despised things 
of that natipre. It was imputed to the Corinthians, of whom 
the Syracusuans were a eolony ; and they were supposed to have 
done it, in* hopes that such a prodigy i^iight inaace the Atlie* 
nians to desist froth the war. But the people paid little re- 
gard to this insinviation, or to the discourses of those who said 
that there was no manner of ill presage in what happened, and 
that.it was nothing biit the wild frolic of a parcel cuTydling fel- 
lows, flushed with wine, and bent on some extravagance. In- 
dignation and fear made them take tKis event not only for a 
badomen, but for the consequence of a plot which amiedat 
greater matters; and therefore both senate and peopU assent- 
bled several times within a few days, and very strictly e^uun- 
ined every auspicious circumstapce. 

> In the mean time^ the dem^gi]^ Andxocles produced some 
Athenian slaves and certain sojourners,* who accused Alcibia* 
des and his fnends ot defacing someother statoes, and of mim- 
icking the sacred myst^es in one of Ibeir drunken revels; on 
which occasion, they said, one IChepdorus represented the 
herald, Poljrtioh the torch-bearer, andcAlcibmes the high- 
priest; his other companions attending as persons initiated, 
aiid therefore called Mvstft. Siich wa3 ttfe import of the de- 
position of Thessalus the son of Cimoo; who accused Alcibia- 
ded of impiet]^. towietrds the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. 
The people being mdch provoked at Alcibiades, and Andro- 
cles his Bitterer enemy exasperating them still more, at first 
hey^as somewhat discoacerted. But when .he perceived that 
the seamen and soldiers too, intended for'the Sieilian eraedi- 
tion, were on his bide, and heard a body of Argives and Man* 
tineans, consisting of a thousand-men, declare that they were 
willing to cross me seas, -and to run the risk'of a foreisn war 
for the sake of Alcibiades, but that if any injury were done to 
bim, thev would immediately march hohie again; then he re* 
covered his spirits, and appeared to defend nimselE ' It was 
nQw.his enemy ^s turn to I^ discouraged, and to fear tiiat the 
people, on account of the need thev had of him, woidd be £bi- 
yourable in their sentence. To obviate this inconvenience, 
they persuaded certain orators, who were not reputed to be his 
enemies, but hated him as heartily as the most professed ones, 
to move it to the people, — <<Tbat it was extremely absurd, 
that a general who was invested with a discretionary power, 
and a very important command, when the troops were coUect- 

** 'riie AtfaenUns had statues of Hetcuiy at tlie doorsof their h<msefl^ made 

of bloncii of a .cubical fonti. 
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ed Had the-alli6s all ready to sail, should lose time, while they 
were castiDg lots forjudges^ and filling the glasses with water, 
to measure but the time of his defence.. In thq. name jof the 

tods let him sail, and when the w^r is concluded, he aecounta- 
le to the laws, which will still be the same.*^ 
Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drift ill wanting to put 
ofiTthe trial, and observed, — <^ That it would be an intoleraDle 
hardship to leave su6h accusations ^nd calumnies behind him, 
and be sent out with so important a commission, while he was 
in 4suspense as to his own late. That he ought to suffer ^eath, * 
if he could not clear 'himself of the cbargfe; but if he could 
prove his innocence, justice required th^t he should bp set free 
from: all fear of false accuser^ before they sent him against 
their enemies. '^ But he could ilot obtain that favour. < He 
"WBS indeed ordered to set sail,* which he accordingly did/ tOr 
gether. with his colleagues, having near a hundred and forty 
galleys in his company, five thousand one hundred heavy^ 
armed soldiers, and about a Uiobsand three hundred archers, 
slingers, and oUiers, light-armed^ with suitable provisions and 
stores. 

Arriving eo the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegium. There 
he gave his opinion as to the manner in which the war should 
be conducted, and was opposed by Nicias: but as Lamachus 
agreed with him, he sailed to Sicily, and made himself master 
pTt)atana.t This was all he performed, being soon sent for 
by the Athenians to take his trial. At first, as we have<»b- 
served, there was nothing agsiinst him but slight suspicions, 
and the depositions. of slaves and persons who sojourned in 
Athens. But his enemies took aavantage of his absence to. 
bring new matter of impeachment, addins to the mutilating of 
the statues his sacrilegious behaviour with respect to the mys- 
teries, and alleging mat both these crimed nowed from the 
same source ;$ a conspiracy to change the government All 
that were accused of being anv wisfe concerned in it, they com- 
mitted to prison unheard; and they repented exceedingly that 
they had not immediately brought Al6ibiades to his trial, and 
got hiih condemned, upon so Jieayy a charge. - While this fury 
lasted, every relation, every friend and acquaintance of his^i 
was very severely dealt with by the people. 
Thucydides h^ ^^mitted the names of the accusei^s, but 

• ' • • r 

* The second year of the d£^ty-iint Olympiad, and seventeenth of the Pe- 
loponneaian war. 

f By surprise.-^ TAncycf. lib. vi. 

t They gave out, tluithe had entered into a conspiracy to betray the city 
to the Lacedxmpnians, and that he liad persuaded the Ai^rcs to undertake 
something to their prejudice. 

34 ' 
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others mention Diodides- and Teuoen . So Phrynichus, ttie 
comic poet| 

, .(^oodiToiiiei^ pray beware a &11« nor bre^ 
Thy inaxble jiose, iMt soine false Diocfidet 
Once more his shafts in &tal poison drench. 

Ifov. I will; nor e'er again sMl that infoittier 
Teucer» that fiuthieps stranger, boast fitrni me 
Hewaids lor perjuxy. 

. Indeed, no dear or strong evidence was given by the in- 
formers. * One of them being asked how he could distinguish 
the faces dt those who disfigured the statues, answered, that 
he discerned them by the light of the moon; which was a plain 
falsity, for it was done at the time of the moon?s change. All 
persons of understanding exclaimed against such baseness, but 
this detection did not in the least pacify the people; they went 
on with ttie same ra^ and violence with wnicn ihey bad be- 
gun, taking informations, and committing all to prison whose 
names were given ia. ^ 

Ainpng those that were then imprisoned, in order to their 
trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanicus the histo- 
rian reckons among the descendants of Ulysses. He was 
thought to be no friend to a popular government, but a favour- 
er of oligarchy. What contributed not a little to his being sus- 
pected of having some concern in defacing the Etrmm^ was, 
that the great statue of Mercury, which was placed near his 
house, being consecrated to that god by the tribe called H^ 
i&geTs,^was almost the only one, amongst the more remarka- 
ble, which was left entire. Therefore, to this dav it is called 
the Hermes of Andocides, and that tiUe universally prevails, 
though the inscription does not agree With it 

It nappened, that among those who were imprisoned on the 
same account, Andoddes contracted an accjuadntance and 
friendship wim one Timaeus, a man not equd in rank to lum- 
self, but of uncommon parts and a daring spirit He advised 
Andocides to accuse himself and a few more; because the de- 
cree promised impunity to anv one that would confess and in- 
form, whereas the event of tne trial was uncertain to all. and 
touch to be dreaded by such of them as were persons of dis- 
tinction. He represented that it was better to save his life by 
a falsity, than to suiSer an infamous death as one really guUty 
of the crime; and that with respect to the public, it would 
be an advantage to give up a few persons of duoious characta*, 

* ' ciTMic 'rtiXiMVTflur. The translation of 1758 renders it pngnmd 

proofsf though Plutarch observes, a little lower, that the proofs wtrt Tcry 
wealk, and the evidence false and inconsistent. 
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in order to rescue many good men from an enraged popn- 
lace. • ' • . . • • 

Aqdocideswas jprevailed ufKm by these arguments of Ti- 
inaeus: and informmg- against nims^ll and some others^ enjoy* 
ed tiie imnunity promised by the decree, but all the rest wpom 
be nameawere capitally punished, except a few that fled. 
Nay, to procure the greater credit to his deposition, he ac- 
cused even his own servants. • • 

However, the fury of tHe people was not so satisfied; but 
turning from the person^ who haa disfigured the Herms, as if 
it had reposed awhile only to recover its strength, it fell total- 
ly upon Alcibiades. At last thlBV sent the Salaminian gedley 
to fetch him, artfully enough oroering their olScer. not to use 
violence, or to lav nold on his person, but to behave to him 
with ^^ivility, ana to i^^quaint him wiUi the people's orders, 
that.he should go and take his trial, and dear himself before 
them; for they were apprehensive of some tumult and mutiny 
in the afmv, now it was in an enemy^s coonlxy, which Alci- 
biades, haa he been so disposed, might have raised with all 
the ease in the worljd. • Indeed, the soldiers expressed great 
uneasiness at his leaving them, and expected that the war 
vtr'ould be spun out to a great len^ by ^e dilatory counsels 
of Nicias, when the spur was i&en away. • Lamachus^ in- 
deed, was bold and brave, but he was wanting boUi^ in dignity 
and weight, by reason of his^ poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately ^embarked;* the consequence of 
Dvhieh was, that the Athenians could .not take Messeiia. 
There were persons in the town ready to betray it, whom 
Alcibiades perfectly knew; and as,^e apprised some that were 
friends to the Syracusans of their intention, the afiair mis«^ 
carried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore,, and con- 
cealing himself there, eluded the search which was made after 
him. But some person knowing him, iand saying,— ''Will 
not you, then, trust your country?'' he answer6<3^-^" As to 
any thing else I will trust her; but with noiy life l would not 
trust even my mother, lest she should mistake a black bean 
for a white one." Afterwards, being, told that the republic 
had condemned him td die, he said, — ''But I will make them 
find that I am alive." 

The information against him ran thus: — ''Thessalus, the 
son of Cimo^n, of the ward of Licias, accuseth Alcibiades, the 
son of Clinias, of the ward of Scambonis, of sacrilegiously 
offending the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, by countcrfeit- 

* H& prudently embarked on a vessel of his own, and not on tlie Salami- 
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ing their mysteries, and showing them to hiis companions in 
his oim house:* wearing such a robe as the high-priest does 
while he shows the holy things^ he called, himself hi^-priest, 
as he did Polytion^ torch^bearer, and Theodonis, oHhe ward 
of Physea, herald; and the rest of his conipaniona he called 
permmt tniiiai^^* and httihren of the seereit herein acting con- 
trory tothe rules and ceremonies etttablished by the Eumol- 
pidx^t the heradds and priests at Eleusis." A? he did not ap- 
pear, they condemned himi confiscated his goods, and ordered 
all the pnests and priestesses to denounce an execration against 
hijn: which was denounced accordingly by all but Theano the 
daughteriof Menon, priestess of the temple of Agraulus, who 
excused herself, alleging iMtshe woiapritsUti forpfttytr^ noi 
for execraiion^ . . • 

While these decrees and sentences were passing against Al« 
cibiades, he was at Areos; haying quitted Thurii, which no 
loneer afforded him a s^e asylumj to come into Peloponnesus. 
StiU dreading his enemies, afid giving, up all hopes of being 
restored to Kis countfy, he sent to Sparta to desire permission 
to live there undef the protection or the public fidtn, promis- 
ing to serve that state more effectually, now he was their 
friend, than he had annoyed them whilst their enemy. The 
Spartans granting him a safe conduct, and expressing their 
readiness to receive tii^, he went thither with pleasure. One 
thing he soon effected, which was to 'procure succours for 
Syracuse without further hesitation or delay, haying persuad- 
ed them to send Gylippus thither, to take upon him the di- 
rection of the war, and to cru]sh the Atfienian power in Sicily. 
Another thing which he persuaded them to, was to declare 
war against tl^ Atl)eirians, and to beein its operations on the 
continent: and the third, which was the most important of all, 
was to get Decelea fortified^ for this bein^ in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens, was productive of gret^ mischief to t&t com- 
monwealth.]: 

* The Myttmf or penont imtuttedy woe to temain a year trader probft- 
lionj during whicb time they were to jpo no fiother th«n the Yestilmle of 
the temple; after that term was expired, they were, called epcptx, and 
admitted to aU the mystetieB» except iuch as were resenred for the priests 
oiily. 

t Eumolpus was the first who settled these mysteries of Ceres, for which 
reason his descendants had the care of them after him) and when lus line 
failed, those who succeeded in the function, were, notwithstanding^ called 
Eumolpidse* • 

t Ag»fl^ king of dparta, at thehead of a very nuiperous anny of Lacedaemo- 
nians, Corinthians, and otiier nations df Pelpponnesus, invaded Attica, and 
according to the advice which Alcibiadcs nad given, seized and fortified 
l>cce]ea, which stood at an equal distance fram Athens a^id the frontiers of 
. l)<jeotia, by means of which the Athenians were now deprived of the profits 
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These measures procured Aleibiades the publie approbation 
at Sparta, and he was no less admired for his manner of living 
in private. By conforming to their diet and otiier austerities, 
he charmed and captivated the people. When they saw him 
close shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on,thdr coarse 
bread, or eaUng their black bn^h, they could hardly bdieve 
that such a man had ever kept a cook in his house, seen a per- 
fumer, or worn a robe of Milesian purple. • It seems, that 
amon^t his otiier qualifications, he had the verjr extraordi- 
nary art of en^a^in^ the affections of those wim whom he 
conversed, by imitating and adopting their eustoms and way 
of living. Nay, he turned himself into all manners of forms 
with more ease than the chameleon changes his colour. It is 
not, we are told, in that animal's power to assume a white, 
but Aleibiades could adapt himself either to good or bad, and 
did not find any thing which he attempted impracticable. 
Thus, at Sparta he waa all for exercise, frugal in his diet, and 
severe in His manners. In Asia he was as much for mirth and 
pleasure, luxury and ease. In Thrace a^in, riding and drink- 
ing were his favourite amusements; and in the palace of Tissa- 
phemes the Persian grandee, he outvied the Persians them- 
selves in pomp and splendour^ Not that he could with so 
much ease change his real manners, or approve in his heart the 
form which he assumed; but because he knew that his native 
manners would be unacceptable to those whom he happened • 
to be with, he immediately conformed to the ways and fashions 
of whatever place he came to. When he was at Lacedsmon, 
if you regarded only his outside, yoy would say, as the pro- 
verb does; Tkifia not the ton of Achilles, but Achilles himself; 
this man has surely been brought up under the e^e of Lycur- 
gus: but then if you looked more nearlv into his disposition 
and his actions, you would exclaim witn Electra in the poet. 
The same v>cok woman^tiliJ* For while king Agis was employ- 
ed in a distant expedition, he corrupted his wife Timaea so 
effectually, that she was with child by him, and did not pre- 
tend to deny it, and when she was delivered of a son, though 
m public she called him Leolychidas, yet in her own house 
she whispered to her iemale triends and to her servants, that 

of the iQver mines, of the rents of their lands, and of the succours of their 
neigbbonn. But the greatest misfortune whibb happened to the Athenians, 
from the beginning of the Var to tliis time, was that which befel them this 
year in Sicuy, wl^e they not only lost the conquest they aimetl at, to- 

§ ether with the reputation they haid so long maintained, but tlicir fleet, 
leip army, and their generals. 

* This IS spoken of Hermionc, in the Orestes of Ruripidcs, upon her dis- 
covering the same vanity and solicitude about her benuiy, >\heB advanced 
in years, that she had when she was young. 
Vol. I. 3 E 34* 
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• 

his tsae name was Alcibiades^ to such a deg^ was the wo- 
man transported by h^* passion. And Alcibiades himself, 
indojginff nis Tein of miith, used to say, ** His moliTe waa 
not to hijure the Idnff, or to satisfy his appetite, but that bis 
ofisprins mieht one day sit on the throne of Lacedemon/' 
Agis had in^mation of these matters from several hands, and 
he was the more ready to give credit to them, because they 
agreed with the time^ Terrified with an eartiiquake, he had 
quitted his wife's chamber, to which he-returned not for the 
next ten monttis: at the end of which Leotychidas beine bom, 
he declared the child was hot his; and for this reason ne was 
never suffered to inherit the crown of Sparta. 

A^er the miscarrifl^ of the Athenians in Sicily, the people 
of Chios, of Lesbos, and Cyzicum, sent to treat with the 
Spartans about quitting the interests i>f Athens, and potting 
themselves under the protection of Sparta. The Boeotians on 
this occasion solicitea for the Lesbians, and Phamabazus for 
the people of Cyzicum; but, at the persuasion of Alcibiades, 
succours were sent to tfiose of Chios before all others. He 
likewise passed over into Ionia, and prevailed with almost all 
that country to'revolt; and attending the Lacedaemonian gene- 
rals in the execution of most of tneir commissions, he did 
great prejudice to tiie Athenians. 

But Agis, who was already his enemy, on account of lite 
• injury done to his bed, co^d not endure his glory and pros- 
perily ; for most of the present successes were ascribed to Al- 
cibiades. The great and the ambitious amone tiie Spartans 
were indeed, in general, touched with envy; and had influence 
enough with the civil magistrate, to procure orders to be sent 
to their friends in Ionia to kill him. But .timely foreseeing 
his danger, and cautioned by his fears, in every step he took, 
he still served the Lacedaemonians, takine care all the while 
not to put himself in their power. InsteaS of that, he souj^t 
the protection of Tissaphemes^ one of the jgrandees of Persia, 
or lieutenants of the king. With this Persian he soon attained 
the highest credit and authority; for himself a very subtle and 
insincere man, he admired the art and keenness of Alcibiades. 
Indeed, by the elegance of his conversation, and the charms 
of hisjM>litenessy every man was gained, all hearts were touch- 
ed. 'Even those that feared and envied him were not insenoi- 
ble to pleasure in his company; and while they enjoyed it, 
their resentment was disarmed. Tissaphemes, in all other 
cases savage in his temper, and the bitterest enemy that 
Greece experienced among the Persians, gave himself up, not- 
withstanding, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, insomuch that he 
even vied with and exceeded him in address. For of all his 
gardens, that which excelled in beauty, which was remarka- 
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ble for. the salubrity of its streams and the freshness of its mea- 
dowsy which was set off with pavilions royaUv adomed^and 
retirements finished in the most elegant taste, he distin^ish- 
ed by the name of Jileibiadui and every one continued to give it 
that appellation* 

Reiecting, therefore, the interests of Lacedaemon, and fear- 
ing tnat people as treacherous to him, he represented them and 
their king Af^is in a disadvantageous light to Tissaphernes. 
He advised him not to assist them, efiectually, nor ahBolutely 
to ruin the Athenians, but to send his subsidies to Sparta with, 
a sparing hand; that so the two powers might insensioly weak- 
en and consume each other, and both at last be easily subject-' 
ed to the king. Tissaphemes readily followed his counsels, and 
it was evident to all the world that he held him in ^ej^reatest 
admiration and esteem, which made him equally considerable 
with the Greeks of both parties. The Athenians repented of 
the sentence they had passed upoA him, because they had suf- 
fered for it since; and Alcibiades, on his side, was under some 
fear and concerm lest, if their republic were destroyed, he 
should fall into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, who hated 
him. 

• At that time the whole strength of the Athenians lay at Sa- 
moa. With their ships sent out from, thence, they recovered 
some of the towns which had revolted, and others they kept to 
theirduty ; and at sea they were in some measure able to make 
head against their enemies* But thev were afraid of Tissa- 
phemes, and the Phoenician fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, 
which were said to be comine against them ; for against such 
a force they could not hope to defend themselves. Alcibiades, 
apprised of this, privately sent a messenger to the principsd 
Atnenians at Samos, to give them hopes that he would pro- 
cure them the friendship of Tissaphemes; not to recommend 
himself to the people,^ whom he could not trust, but to oblige 
the nobility, ifthey would but exert their superiority, repress 
the insolence of the commonalty, and taking the govemment 
into their own hands, by that means save their country. 

All' the officers readily embraced his proposals except Phry- 
nichus, who was of the ward of Dirades. He alone suspected 
what was reilly the case, that it was a matter of very little con* 
sequence to Alcibiades whether an oligarchy or /lemocracy 
prevailed in Athens; that it was his business to get himself 
recalled by any means whatever; and that therefore, by his in- 
vectives against the people, he wanted only to insinuate him- 
self into the good graces of the nobility. Upon these reasons 
proceeded the opposition of Phrynichus; but seeing his opinion 
disr^l^arded, and that Alcibiades must certainly become his 
enemy, he gave secret intelligence to Astyochus the enemy's 
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admiral; of the double part which Alcibiades acted, adrbing 
him to beware of his designs, and to secure his pmon. But 
he knew not that while he was betraying, he was himself be- 
trayed; for Astyochus, wantme to make his court to Tissa- 
phernes, informed Alcibiades of thea£fair, who, he knew^ had 
the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiadei) immediately sent proper persons to Samos with 
an accusation against Phrynichus; who seeing no other re- 
source, as every body was against him, and expressed great 
indignation at his behaviour, attempted to cure one evil with 
ano£er, and a greater; for he sent to Astyochus to complain 
of his revealing his secret, and to oflTer to deliver up to him the 
whole Athenian fleet and army. This treason of Phryniehus, 
however, did no injury to the Atheniansj because it wasanin 
betrayed by Astyochus; for he laid the whole matter bdrore 
Alcibiades. Phrynichus had the sagacity to foresee and ex- 
pect another accusation from Alcibiades; and to be beforehand 
with him, he himself forewarned the Athenians that the enemy 
would endeavour to surprise them, %nd therefore desired them 
to be upon their guard, to keep on board their ships^ and to 
fortify tiieir camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came from Al- 
cibiades again, advising them to ^ware of Phrynichus, who 
had undertaken to betray their fleet to the enemy: but they 
gave no credit to these despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, 
who perfectly knew the preparations and intentions of the ene- 
my^ abused that knowledge to the raising of such a calumny 
against Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, when Phrynichus was 
stabbed in lull assembly by one of Hermon's soldiers, who 
kept guard that day, the Athenians, taking cognizance of the 
matter, after his death, condemned Phrynichus as guilty of trea- 
son, and ordered Hermon and his party to be crowned for de* 
spatchin^ a traitor. 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a sun^ior interest 
at Samos, sent Pisander to Athens, to change the form of co- 
vernment, by encouraging the nobility to assume it, and to de- 
prive the people of their power and privileges, as Uie condi- 
tion upon which Alcibiades would procure them the friendship 
and alliance of Tissaphernes. This was the colour of the pre- 
tence, made use of by those who wanted to introduce an oli- 
garchy. But when the body which were called the Jive thmh 
sandf but in fact were only four hundrtdy* had got the power 

* It WAS «t first proposed that only the dregs of the people should lose 
their authority, which was to be vested in five thousand or the most wealthy, 
who were for the future to be reputed the people. But when Pisander and 
his a^ociatcs found the strength of their parly, they carried it that tlie old 
form of government should be dissolved, and tliat five Prytanea should be 
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iato their hands, they paid but little attention to Alcibiades, 
and carried oh the war but slowly; pafdy distrusting the citi- 
zens, who did not yet relish the new form of government, and 
partly hoping that the Lacedaemonians, who were always in- 
clined to iayour an oligarchy, would fiot press them with their 
usual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, were silent 
through fear, though much against their will; for a number of 
those who had openly opposed the four hundned^ were put to 
death.' But when they that were at'Samos were informed of 
the affair, they were highly incensed at it, and inclined imme- 
diately to set sail for the Pirseus. In the first place, howevei:, 
they 'sent for Alcibiades; and having appointed him their ge- 
neral, ordered him to jead them against the t3nrants, and de- 
molish both them and th^ir power. On such an occasion, al- 
most any other man, suddenly exalted by the favour of the 
multitude, would have thought he must have complied with 
all their humours^ and not have contradicted those in any 
thing, who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had raised him 
to be commander-in-chief of such a fleet and army.* But he 
behaved as became a great general, and prevented their plung- 
ing into error through the violence of their rage. This care 
of nis evidently was the saving of the commonwealth. For if 
tiiey had sailed- home, as they promised, the enemy would 
have seized on Ionia immediately, and have gained the Hel- 
lespont and the islands without striking a stroke; while the 
Atnenians would have been engaged in a civil war, of which 
Athens itself must have been the seat All this was prevented 
chiefly by AJcibiades, who not only tried what arguments 
would do with the army in general, and informed them of their 
danger, but applied to them one by one, using entreaties to 
some and force to others; in which he was assisted by the loud 
harangues of Thrasybulus, of the ward of Stiraj who attended 
him trough the wnole, and had the strongest voice of any 
man among the Athenians. 

Another great service performed by Alcibiades was, his un- 
dertaking that the Phoenician fleet, wiiich the Lacedaemonians 
expected from the king of Persia, should eitherjoin the Athe- 
nians, or at least not act on the enemy's side. In consequence 
of this promise he set out as expeditiously as possible; and 
prevailed upon Tisdaphernes not to forward, the ships, which 
were already com^ as far as Aspendus, but to disappoint and 
deceive Uie Lacedaemonians, rfevertheless, both sides, and 

elected) that these five ahouM choose a httndred) that each of the hundred 
should, chooae three; that the four hundred thus electa should become a 
senate with supreme power, and should consuH the five thousand only when 
and on such matters as they thought fit 
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particularly the LacedaBmonians, accused Alcibiadea of hin 
derine that fleet from \;oining to their aid; for they supposed 
he had instructed the Persians to leave the Greeks to aestroj 
each other. And, indeed, it was obvious enough that such a 
force added to either side, would entirely have deprived the 
other of the dominion of the sea^ 

After this, the ybur hundred were soon quafthed,* the friends 
of Alcibiades very 'readily assisting those who were for a de- 
mocracy. And now the people of the city not only wished 
for him, but commanded him to retum;t vet he thought it not 
best to return with empty hands, or witnout having' efiected 
something wortiiy of note, but instead of bein^ indebted to the 
compassion and &vour of the multitude, to distinnish his ap» 
pearance by his merit Parting, therefore, from Samos wilii 
a few ships, he cruised on the sea of Cnidus and about the isle 
of Coos, where he got intelligence that Mindarus the Spartan 
admiral, was saile^with his whole fleet towards the Helles- 
pont, to find out the Athenians. This made him hasten to &e 
assistance of the latter, and fortunately enoueh he arrived 
with his eighteen ships at the very juncture of tune, when the 
two fleets ikving engaged near Abydos. continued the figbt 
from morning until night, one side having the advantage in 
the right wing, and the other on the left. % 

On the appearance of his squadron, hath aides entertained 
a false opinion of the end of his coming; for the Spartans were 
encoura^d, sad the Athenians struck with terror. But he 
soon hoisted the Athenian flag on the admiral galley, and bore 
down directly upon the Peloponnesians, who now had the ad- 
vantage, and were ui^ng; the pursuit His vigorous impres- 
sion put them to flight, and following them close ne drove &em 
ashore, destroying their ships, and kilUng such of their men 
as endeavoured to save themselves by swimming, though 
Pharnabazus succoured them all he could from the shore, and 
with an armed force attempted to save their vessels. The con- 
clusion was, that the Athenians, having taken thirty of the ene- 
my's ships, and recovered their own, erected a trophy. 

After this glorious success, Alcibiades, ambitious to show 
himself as soon as possible to Tissaphernes, prepared presents 
and other proper acknowledjpiente for his fnendship and hos- 

• The/aamc year that Uiey were set up, which was the second of the mnety- 
•eoond Olympiad. The reader must carefiilly distinguish this faction of 
four hundred from the senateof four hundred estabhabed by Soton, which 
these turned out the few months they wete in power. 

t Avroc mrm JW /u» mmjc jfffn /uW^ MTf^umit* 

t Thucydides dqps not speak of this arrival of Alcibiades^ but probably 
he did not live to have a clear account of this action, for he died this year. 
Xenophon^ who continued his history, mentions it. 
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mtality, and then Went to wait upon him with a princely train, 
but he was not welcomed in the manner he expected: for Tis- 
saphernes, who for some time had been accused by tiie Lace- 




t incident, and therefore put hiih under arrest, 
fined him at Sardis, imagining tnat injurious proceeding would 
be a means to clear himself.^ 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by some means or 
other oDtained a horse, escaped frbm his keepers, and fled to 
Clazpmenae; and, by way, of revenge, he pretended thatTis- 
saphernes privately set him at liberty. From thence he pass- 
ed to the place where the Athenians were stationed; and being 
informed, that Mindarus and Phamabazus were together at 
Cyzicum, he showed the troops that it was necessary Tor them 
to fight both by sea and lana, nay^ even to fight with stone 
walls, if that should be required, in order to come at their 
enemies: for if the victory were not complete and universal, 
they could come at no monev. Then he embarked the force, 
and sailed to Froconesus, where he ordered them to take the 
lights vessels into the middle of the fleet, and to have a par* 
ticular care that the enemy might not discover that he was 
coming against them. A great and sudden rain which hap- 
pened to fall at that time, toother with dreadful thunder and 
darkness, was of great service in covering his operations. 
For not only the enemy were ignorant of his design, but the 
very Athenians, whom he had^ ordered in great haste on 
board, did not presently perceive that he was under ^h 
Soon after the weather cleared up, and the Peloponnesian 
ships were seen riding at anchor in the road of Cyzicum. 
Lest, therefore, the enemy should be alarmed at the larseness 
of his fleet, and save themselves bv getting on shore, be di- 
rected many of the ofiScers to slacken sail, and keep out of 
sight, while he showed himself, with forty ships only, and 
challenged the Lacedaemonians to the combat The stratagem 
had its effect; for, despismg the small numberof ^leys which 
they saw, they immediately weighed anchor, and engaged; 
but the rest of the Athenian ships coming up during the en- 
gagement, the Lacedaemonians were struck with terror and 
fled. Upon that Alcibiades, with twenty of his best ships, 
breaking through the midst of them, hastened to the «hore, 
and haying maoe a descent, pursued those diat fled from the 
ships, and killed great numbers of them. He likewise de- 
feated Mindarus and Pharnabazus, who came to their succour. 
Mindarus made a brave resistance, and was slain; but Phama- 
bazus saved himself by flight 

The Athenians remained masters of the field, and of the 
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spoils, s!hd took all the enemy's ships. Havinc abo possessed 
themselves of Cyzioum, which was abandoned by Fhamaba- 
zus, and deprived of the assistance of the Pelop<mnesianSy who 
were almost all cut off, they not only secured the Hellespont, 
but entirely cleared the sea of the Ilacedssmonians. The let- 
ter also was intercepted, which, in the laconic style, was to 
give the Ephori an account of their misfortune. <<Our glory 
IS faded. Mindarus is slain. Our soldiers are starving; and 
we know not what step to take." 

On the other hand, Alcibiades's men were so elated, and 
took so much upon them, because they had always been vie* 
torious, that they would not vouchsafe even to mix with other 
troops that had been sometimes beaten. It happened, not 
long before, that Thrasyllus having miscarried in his attempt 
upon Ephesus, the Ephesians erected a trophy of brass, in re- 
proach of the Athenians. * The soldiers ot Alcibiades, there* 
tore, upbraided thoto of Thrasyllus with this affair, modify- 
in£ themselves and their general, and disdaining to join the 
others either in the place of exercise or in the camp. But 
soon after, when Phamabazus, with a strong body of horse 
and foot, attacked the forces of Thrasyllus, who were nrvas* 
in^ the country about Abydos, Alcibiades marched to their 
assistance, routed the enemy, and. together with Thrasyllus, 
pursued them until nikht Then he admitted Thras^rllus into 
nis company, and, wi£ mutual civilities and satisfaction, tfiey 
returned to the camp. Next day he erected a trophy, and 
plundered the province which was under Phamabazus, with- 
out the least oppositioni The ^iests and priestesses he made 
prisoners, among the rest, but soon dismissed them, without 
ransom. From thence he intended to proceed and lay siege 
to Chalcedon, whi(^h had withdrawn, its allegjiance from l£e 
Athenians, and received a Lacedaemonian earrison and go- 
vernor; but being informed that the Chalcedonians had col- 
lected their cattle and corn, and sent it all to the Bithynians, 
their friends, he led his army to the frontier of the Bithynians, 
and sent a herald before him, to summon them to surrender it 
They, dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and en- 
tered into an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the ei^ of Chalcedon, and en- 
closed it with a wall which reached from sea to sea. Phama- 
bazus advanced to raise the siege, and Hippocrates the go- 
vernor, sallied out with his whole force to attack the AtSe- 

• Tnyfihiei bdbre had been of wood, but the Ephesians erected this of 
brass, to perpetuate the in&my of the Atlieraans, and it was this new and 
mortifying circumfitance with which Alcibiades's soldien Kproached those 
of Thi-aayllus.-niab<for. lib. xiii. 
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ti^Qs; bttt Aldbiades drew up his army so as to engage them 
both at onoe^ and he defeated them both; Phamabazus betak- ' 
in^ himself to flighty and Hippocrates being killed, together 
with the greatest part of his troops. • This done, he sailed in- 
to the HeUespofit^ to raise contributions in the.towns upon the 
coast 

In this Toyage he took Selybria; but in the action unneces- 
sarily exposed himself to great dan^r. The persons who 
promised to surrender the town to him, agreed to give him a 
signal at midnight with a lighted torch; but they were obliged 
to do it before the time, for fear of some one that was in the 
secret, who suddenly altered his mind. * The torch, therefore, 
being held up before the army was ready, Alcibiades took 
about tihirty men with him, and ran to the walls, haying or* 
dered the rest to follow as fast as possible. The gate was 
opened to him; and twenty of the conspirators, lightly armed, 
joining his small company, he adyanced with great spirit, but 
soon perceiyed the Sely Brians, with their weapons in their 
hands, coming forw^d to attack him. As to stand and fight 
promised ho sort ot Success, and he, who to that hour had 
neyer been defeated, did not choose to fly, he ordered a trum- 
pet to. command silence, and proclamation to be made, that tht 
Selybrians ahmdd rwtj under tne pain of the republic's hi|(h dis- 
pleasure, take up amu againat the Athenians. Their inclmation 
to itie combat was then immediately damped, partly from a 
supposition that the whole Athenian army was within the walls, 
and partly from the hopes th^y conceiyed of coming to tolera- 
ble terms. Whilst they were talking together of this ord^r, 
the Athenian army caiiie up, and Alcmiades rightly conjectur- 
ing that the inclinations ofthe Selybrians-were for peace, was 
afraid ofgiying the Thracians an opportunity to plunder the 
town; l^ese kst came down in ereat numbers to 3erve under 
him as yolunteers, from a particular attachment to his person; 
but, on this occasion, he sent them all out of the town; and, 
upon the submission of the Selybrians, he sayed them from 
being pilla^d, demanding only a sum of money, and leaying 
a prison m me place. 

Mean time, the other generals, who carried on the sieee of 
Chalcedon, came to an agreement with Pharnabazus, on uiese 
conditions: namely, that a sum of money should be paid them 
by PhamMWsnis; that the Ghalcedonians should return to liieir 
allegiance to the republic of A^ens; and that ho injury should 
be done the oroyince of which Fhamabasus was goyernbr, who 
undertook tnat the Athenian ambassadors should be conducted 
safe to the king. Upon the return of Alcibiades, phamabazus 
desired that he too would swear to the performance of the ar- 
ticles; but Alcibiades insisted that Pharnabazus should swear 
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first When the treaty was reeiprooally confirmed with tn 
oath| Alcibiades went against Byzantium, which had revolted, 
and drew a line of circumvallatien about the city. While he 
was thus emi>loyed, Anaxikus, Lycurgus, and some others, 
secredy promiscSl to deliver up the plaee, on condition that he 
woulokeep it from being plundered. Hereupon he qansed it 
to be reported, that certam weighty and unexpected afBurs 
called him back to Ionia, and in the day-time he set sail, with 
his whole fleet; but returning at night, he himsdf disembark- 
ed witfi the land forces, and postine them binder the walls, he 
commanded them not to make the lesst noise. At the same 
time, the ships made for the harbour, and the crews pressing 
in, with loud shouts and great tumult, astonished the Byzan* 
tines, who expected no such matter. Thus an opportunity 
was given to those within the walls, who fayourea the A:ttie* 
nians, to receive them in great security, while every body's 
attention was engaeed upon the harbour and the ships. 

The afiair passed not, however, without blows; tor the Pe« 
loponnesian^f Boeotians, and Megarensians^ who were at By- 
zantium, having driven the ships^ CFew% Iback to their vessels, 
andperceivine that the Athenian land forces were sot into the 
town, chama them too with great vigour.' The dispute was 
shaip, and Uie shockgrea^ but victory declared for Alcibiades 
and Theramenes. The mrmer of these generals commanded 
the right wing, and the latter the left. About three hundred 
of the enemy, who survived,, were taken prisoi^ers. Not one 
of the Bvzantines, after the battle, was either put to death or 
hanishea; for such were- the terms on which the town was 
given up; that the citizens should be safe in their persons and 
uieir goods. 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilaus was tried at Laoedsemdn 
for treason, he made a defence which reflected no dismce 
upon hisipast behaviour; for he told them, — <^ That not being 
a Xiacedsemonian, but a Byzantine, and seeing not Laceda&mon 
but Byzantium in danger, its communication with those that 
might have relieved it stopped, and the Peloponnesians and 
Boeotians eating up the provisions that* were left while the 
Byzantines, witn tneir wives and children, were starving; he 
had not betrayed the town to an enemy, but delivered it Irom 
calamity and war; herein imitating the worthiest men among 
the Lacedemonians, who had no other rule of justice and ho- 
nour, but by all possible means to serve tiieir country. '^ The 
LacedaBmonians were so much pleased with this speech, that 
they acquitted him, and all that were concerned witn him. 

Alcibiades, by this time, desirous to see his native countiy, 
and still more desirous to be seen by his countrymen, ^fter so 
maay glorious victories, set sail with the Athenian fleet, adorn- 
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ed with manjr shields, and other spoils o^ the enemy; a great 
number of ships that he had taken making up the rear, and the 
flags of many more which he had destroyed, being carried in 
triumph; for all of them together were not fewer than two 
hundred. But as to what is added by Duris the Samian, who 
boasts of his being descended from- Alcibiades, that the oars 
'kept time to the flute of Chrysoeonus, who had been yictori- 
oua in the Pythian games; that Callipides the tragedian, attir- 
ed in his buskins, magnificent robes, and other tneatrlcal or« 
naments, gave orders to those who laboured at the oars; and 
that the aomiral galley entered the harbour with a purple sail, 
as if the whole bad been a company who had proceeded from 
a debauch to such a frolic. These are particulars not mention- 
ed either by Theopompus, Ephorus, or Xenophon. Nor is it 
probable that, at his return from exile, and alter such misfor- 
tunes as he had sufiered^ he would insult the Athenians in that 
manner. So far from it that he approached the shore with 
some fear and caution; nor did he venture to disembark, until, 
as he stood upon the deck, he saw his cousin Euryptolemus, 
with many others of his uriends and relations, coming to re- 
ceive and invite him to land. 

When he wa^ landed, the multitude that came out to meet 
him, did not vouchsafe so much as to look upon the other gen- 
erals, but crowding up to him with shouts ^of joy^, conducted 
him on the way, and such as could approach him, crowned 
him with garlands j while those that could not come up so close, 
viewed him at a distance, and the old men pointed him out to 
the young. Many tears were mixed with the public joy, and 
the memory of^past misfortunes with the sense of their present 
success; for they concluded that they should not have miscar- 
ried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their expecta- 
tions, if they had left the direction of afiairs, and the command 
of the forces, to Alcibiades; since now having exerted himself 
in behalf of Athens, when it had almost lost its dominion of 
the sea, wad hardly able to defend its own suburbs, and was 
moreover harassed with Intestine broils, he had raised it from 
that low and ruinous condition, so as not only to restore its 
maritime power, but to render it victorious every where by 
land. 

The act for recalling him from banishment had been passed, 
at the motion of Critias the son of Callaeschrus,* as appears 

* ThiA Critias was imdei to Plato's mother, and the same that he intro- 
duces in his Dialogues. Thou|;fa now the friend of Akibiades, vet^ as the 
lust of power destroys all ties» when one of the thirty tyrants* ne becsme 
bis bitter enemy^ and sending to Lysander, assured him that Athens would 
never be quiet^ or Sparta sate, until Alcibiades was destroyed, Ciitias was 
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from his elegies, in which he puts Alcibiades in mind of his 
service:— 

IT you no znore in hapleas exile mouni. 
The praise ia mine. 

The people presently meeting in full assembly, Alcibiades. 
came in amone them, and havmg, in a pathetic manner, be- 
wailed his misfortunes, he very modestly complained of their 
treatment, ascribing all to his nard fortune, and the influence 
of some envious demon. He then proceeded to discourse of 
the hopes and designs of their enemies, against whom he used 
his utmost endeavours to animate them. And they were so 
much pleased with his harangue, that they crowned him with 
crowns of gold, and gave him the absolute command of their 
forces, both by sea and land. They likewise made a decree, 
that his estate should be restored to nim, and that the Eumol- 
pidae and tiiie heralds should take off the execrations which 
thcjr had pronounced against him, by order of the people. 
Whilst the rest were employed in expiations for this purpose, 
Theodorus, the high priest, said, — ** For his part, he had never 
denounced any curse against him^ if he had done no injury to 
the commonwealth.'* 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades^ some peo- 
ple were still uneasy, looking upon the time of his arrival as 
ominous; for on that very day was kept the plynteriay* or puri- 
fying of the goddess Minerva. It was the twenty-fiftn of 
May, when the Praxiergidae perform those ceremonies which 
are not to be revealed, disrooing th6 inxage, and covering it 
up. Hence it is that the Athenians, of aU days, reckon this 
the most unlucky, and take the most care not to do business 
upon it; and it seemed that the goddess did not receive him 
graciously, but rather with aversion, since she hid her face 
from him. Notwithstanding all this, every thing succeeded 
according to his wish; three hundred galleys were manned, 
and ready to put to sea again; but a laudable zeal detained him 
until the celebration of th6 Mysteries.! For after the Lace- 
daemonians had fortified Decelea, Which commanded the roads 
to Eleusis, the feast was not kept with its usual pomp, because 

afterwuds shin by Thnsybnlos, when de delivered Athens from that ty- 
nnnr. 

* On that day, when the statae of Ifineira was washed, the temples were 
encompsssed with a cord^ to denote that they were shut up, as waa cus- 
tomary on all inauspicious days. They carriea dried figs in procesaon, be- 
cause Ibst was the nrst fruit which was eaten after acorns. 

f The feslivaVof Ceres and Proserpine continued nine days. On the sixUi 
day, tiiey c&nied in procession to Eleusis the statue (^Bacchus, whom they 
supposed to be the son of Jupiter and Ceres. 
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they were obliged to conduct the procession by sea; the sacri- 
ficesy the sacred dances, and other ceremonies^ which had been 
performed on the way, called Aofy, while the image of Bacchus 
was carried in procession, being on that account necessarily 
omitted. Alcibiades, therefore judged it would be an act 
conducive to the honour of the gods, and to his reputation 
with men, to restore those rites to their due solemnity,.by 
conducting the procession with his army, and guarding it 
against the enemy. By that means, either king Agis would 
be humbled, if he suffered it to pass unmolested; or, if he at- 
tacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a fight to maintain 
in the cause of piety and religion, for the most venerable of its 
mysteries!, in the sight of his country, and all his fellow-citi- 
zens would be witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon Uiis, and communicated his 
design to the Eumo^ndm and the heralds, he plaeed sentinels 
upon the eminences, and set out his advancea guard as soon 
as it was light Next he took the priests, the persons initia- 
ted, and those who had the charse of initiating others, and 
covering them with his forces, led them on in great order and 
profouna silence; exhibiting in that march a spectacle so august 
and venerable, that those who did not envy nim, tieclared he 
had performed not only the office of a general, but of a hieh 
priest Not a man of the enemy dared to attack him, and M 
conducted the procession back in great safety, which both ex- 
alted hhn in his own thoughts, and gave the soldiery such an 
opinion of him, that they considerea themselves as invincible 
while under his command; and he gained such an influence 
over- the mean and indigent part of the people, that they were 
passionately desirous to see him invested with absolute power; 
insomuch, that some of them applied to, him in person, and 
exhorted him, in order to qqasb the malignity of envy at once, 
to abolish the privileges of the people, and the laws, and to 

auell those busy spirits who would otherwise be the ruin of 
le state; for then ne might direct affairs, and proceed to ac- 
tion, without fear of ^oundless impeachments. 

What opinion he himself had of this proposal we know not; 
but tbis is certain, that the principal citizens were so apprehen- 
sive of his aiming at arbitrary power,, that . they sot nim to 
embark as soon as possible: and Hie more to expedite the mat- 
ter, they ordered, among other things, that he should have 
the choice of his cpllea^es. Putting to sea, therefore, with 
a fleet of a hundred ships, he sailed to the isle of Andros, 
where he fought and defeated the Andrians, and such of the 
LacedsBmonians as assisted them; but yet he did not take the 
cit}r, which gave his enemies the first occasion for the charge 
which they afterwards brought against him. Indeed, if ever 
35* 
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man was ruined I17 a high diatinetion of charaeter, it was Alci 
blades;* for his continual successes had procured such an 
opinion of his courage and capacity, that ^en afterwards he 
happened to iail in what he undertook, it was suspected to be 
from want of inclination, and no one would believe it was from 
wadt of ability. They thought nofliing too hard for him,.when 
he pleased to exert himselfT They hoped also to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reauced, and grew impatient 
when every thing was not despatched as suddenly as they de- 
sired. THey never copsidered the smallness of his supplies; 
and that, having to carry on the war against people who were 
furnished out of the treasury of a great king, he was often 
under the liecessit)r of leaving his camp, to go in search of 
money and provisions for his men. 

This it was that gave rise to the last accusation against him. 
Lysander Uie Lacedemonian adnpral, out of the money he 
received from Cjrrus. raised the wa^ of each mariner from 
three oboti a-day to four; whereas it was with difficulty that 
Alcibiades paid his men three. The latter, therefore, went 
into Garia to raise money, leavine the fleet in charge with An- 
tiochus,* who was an experienoea seaman, but rash and incon- 
siderate. Though he had express orders from Aldbiades to 
let no provocation from the enemy tnring him to hazard an en- 
gagement, yet, in his contempt of those orders, having taken 
some troops on board his own galley and one more, he stood 
for Ephesus, where the enemy lay; and as he* sailed^y the 
heads of their ships, insulted them in the most insufferable 
manner, both by words and actions. Lysander sent out a few 
ships to pursue him; but as the whole Athenian fleet came up 
to assist Antiechus^ he drew out the rest of his, and cave bat- 
tle and sained a complete victory. He slew Antiochus him- 
self, took many ships and men, and erected a trophy. Upon 
this disagreeable news, Alcibiades returned to Samos, from 
whence he moved with the whole fleet, to ofier Lysander hat- 
tie; but Lysander, content with the advantage he had gained, 
did not think proper to accept it 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, 
Thrasybulus the son of Thrason, being the most determined, 
((uittea the camp, add went to Athens,- to impeach him. To 
incense the people against him, he declared, m full assembly, 

* It wu not •hoge&ertfae uiuTemlitj of lui fuccetB that rendefed Alci- 
biades aoBpected, when he came short of public ezpectalion. The diqtli- 
dty of his chaxvoter is obvious, from the whole account of his life. He paid 
not the least regaid to veracity in political matters; and it is not to be won- 
dered if such piin^Ies made him continually obnoxious to the suqadon 
of the people. 

f This was he who caught the quail for him. 
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that Alcibiades had been the ruin of their afiairs, lind the 
means of losing their ships, by his insolent and imprudent be- 
haviour in command, and by leaving the direction of everv 
: thing to persons who had got into credit with him, through 
the ereatmeritof drinking deep, and cracking seamen's jokes, 
wbifit he was securely traversing the provinces to raise money, 
indulging his love ofliquor, or abandoning himself to his plea- 
sures wim the courtesans of Ionia and Abydos; and this at a 
time when the enemy was stationed at a small distance from 
his fleet It was also objected to him, that he had built a cas* 
tie in Thrace, near the city of Bisanthe, to be made use of as a 
retreat for himself, as if he either could not, oi^ would not, 
live any longer in his own country. The Athenians giving 
ear to uese accusations, to show their resentment and mslike 
to him, appointed new commanders of their forces.* 
' Alcibiades was no sooner informed of it, than consulting 
his own safety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army; and 
having collected a band of strangers, he made war, on his own 
account, against those Thraicians who acknowledged no king. 
The booty he made raised him great sums; and, at the same 
time, he defended the Grecian frontier against the barbarians. 
T^deus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made generals, 
being now at ^eos Potamos,t with all the ships which the 
Athenians had left^ used to stand out early every morning, 
and offer battle to Lysander, whose station was at Lampsacus, 
and then io return, and p^s the dsrf in a disorderly and care* 
less manner, as if they despised their adversary. This seem- 
ed to Alcibiades, who was in the neighbourhood, a matter not 
to be passed over without notice. He, therefore, went and 
told tne generals, t — ** He thought their station by no means 
safe, in a place where there was neither town nor harbour; 
that it was^ very inconvenient to have their {Ht>visions and 
stores from so mstant place as Sestos; and extremely danger- 
ous to let their seamen go ashore, and wander about at uieir 
pleasure, whilst a fleet was observing them, which was under 
the orders of one man, and the strictest discipline imaginable. 

* They Appointed ten generals JCmopL Kb. i. 

+ PlutarcQ passes over almost three ^ears; namely, the twentj-fifUi of the 
Felopomieman war< the twentj^-sizth, m whidi the Athenians obtained the 
▼ictoiy at Amnusae, and pat six of the ten generals to death, upon a slight 
accusation oftheir colleague. Theramenes; and almost the whole twenty-se- 
venth, towards the end of which tiie Athenians sailed to JEgos Potamos, 
where theyreceiyed the blow that is spoken of in thisplace. 

i The omcess at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, we sometimes 
call generals, and sometimes admirals, because they commonly commanded 
both by sea and land. 
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He, therefore, advised them to remove tfieir station to Se»- 
tos/' . ^ ^ 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he said; 
and Tvdeus was so insolent as even to bid him begone, for ' 
that, tney, not he, were now to give orders. Aleibiades, sus- 
pecting that there was some treachery in the case, retired, 
telling his acquaintance, who conducted him oat of the camp, 
that if he had not been insulted in such an insupportable man- 
ner by the generals, he would, in a few days, have obUged the 
Laceaaemonians, however unwilling, either to come to an ae- 
tion at sea, or else to quit their ships. This to some appear^ 
ed a vain boast; to others it seemed not at all immrobable, 
since he might have brought down a number of Thracian 
archers and cavalry, to attack and harass the JiacediRmonian 
camp.* 

Tne event soon showed that he judged ri^ht of the errors 
which the Athenians had committed; for Lj^sander falliag 
upon them, when they least expected it, eight galleys only 
escaped,! along with Conon; the rest, not much short of two 
hundred, were taken and carried away, together with three 
thousand prisoners, who were afterwards put to death. And 
within a snort time after Lysander took Athens itself, burnt 
the shipping, and demolished the long walk. 

Alcioiades, alarmed at the success of the Lacedemonians, 
who were now masters both at sea and land, retired into Bi* 
thynia. Thither he ordered much treasure to be sent, and 
took larse sums with him, but still left more behind in the 
castle where he ha4 resided. In Bithy nia he once more lost 
great part of his substance, being stript by the Thraeians there; 
which determined him to go to Artaxerxes, and entreat bis 
protection. He imarined that the king, upon trial, would find 
him no less serviceaole than Themistocles had been, and he 
had a better pretence to his patronage; for he was not going 
to solicit the King's aid against his countrymen, as Themisto- 
cles had done, but.for his country against its worst enemies. 
He concluded that Phamabazus was most likely to procure 
him a safe conduct, and therefore went to him in Pnry^a, 
where he staid some time, making his court, and reeeivmg 
marks of respect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their pow- 
er and dominion; but when Lysander robbed them also of 

* When a fleet refrained some time »t one particular station, there wat 
generally a body of land-forces, and part of the marinecs too^ encanqied up- 
on the shore. 

t There was » ninth ship, called PanUiis, which escaped, and carried the 
news of their defeat to Atnens. Conon liimself retired to Cyprus. 
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Iheir liberty^ und put their etty iindar the authority of thirtr 
chiefty they were «tiU more miserabl]^ af9icted« Now their 
afffluv were rvinedy they pereeived with regret. the measares 
Ti^hich trottldhaTOsayedtnemy and which they had negleotad 
to make tnie t^i now they aokaowledged their blindness and 
errors, ^d looked ujxm their second quarrel with Aloibiades 
«s the greatest of those errors.— ^They had cast him off without 
any ofieiiGeof l^a; their' aiig^ hadheen grounded upon the Hi 
cbilduct of his Jieuteoaat in h^ing a few ships; and their own 
cbnduet had been stiU worse, in^ depriving the commotiweatth 
of the most exeelleint and ralittU ,of all its .generals. Y^ 
amidst ^their present misery there was one slight gKmpse-of 
hope, tiiat while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not he ut^ 
teny ittdone. For he, who before was not content to lead an 
ioaetive^^thpugb peai^eable life, in exile, would not now, if his 
owa aflfairs were i^KSn ' any teierable' footing, sit still and see 
tbe inicdenoto of the Lacediemonian99 and we madness of the 
tiiirtytyratttSyWithouteadearouring^tsomei^medy^ Norwas 
it at auuniiaitural for the multitiMie to ^breiim o£ such-reliefy 
ainee thciise. thirty ishieb themselves were so solicitous to fn- 
qui^ after Afasibiadea^ and ^ve ao madh attention ^to what 
he WM .doing and contriving: - -. - 

At last^ Critias represented to Lysander, that ih&^ Laoed^h. 
moniaas. could never securely enjoy the empire of Greece tiH 
the Athenian democracy was ateokitely destroyed. * Aad 
though the Athenians seemed at present .to bear aht>ligarchy 
i^th aome patienee, yet Alcibiades/ if he lived, would' not siit- 
fer them'hMig to -sulmiit to such a kind tit government* hy*' 
Sander, however, could not be prevailed upon by these argur. 
ment^, until he received private orders from the magistrates^ 
of Sparta,* ^J^^ Alcibiades despatehed; vrhether it was that 
they dreaded • his ;gt«at.ciy>ae^ and enterprising spirit, or 
whether it was done in c^mplaimice. to king Agis. ^ Lysander 
then sent to Pharnabazus, tp desire him to put this order in 
execution; jmd he appointed his brother Magaeus and his 
uncle Susami&rea to manage the affair. 

Aleibiadea at thai time resided in a small village ijfi Phir-. 
gi^,. having his mistre^ Timandra with him. One night he 
dreamed that he. was attired in his miistress's habit,t and that . 
as shehcild him in her arms, she dressed' his head and painted 
his face like a womaii's. Others say, he dreamed that Maga- 
cus out off his head and burnt his body; and we are told that it 
was but little before his death that he had this vision. Be tiiat. 
as It may, those that were sentto assassinate him^ nfot daring 

f The StyUUa was sent to htm., ** 

f Alcibiades liad dt^amed that Timandra attired him in her own habit. ' 
Vol. I. 3 G 
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Co enter his house, surrounded it, and set it . ba fire.* As soon 
as he perceived it he got together laree quantities of clothes 
and hangings,, ana threw them upon the fire to»choke it; then 
h^ing wrapt his robe about his left hand, and taking his sword 
in bis right, he sallied through the fire, and g^t nfe out be- 
fore the stufi* which he had ttirown upon it could* <vateh the 
fiame. , At sight of him the barbarians dispersed, not one of 
them daring to w|dt for him, or to encounterhim hand to hand ; 
but standing at a distance, they pietced him with their darts 
and arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades. The barbarians retbing 
after he was slain, Timandra wtvpt the 'body in^ her own 
robes,* and buried it as decendy and honourably as b^ cir- 
cumsiancea would allow. 

Timindra'is said to have been mother to the famous Laos, 
•commonly called the Corinthian, thouch Lais was brought a 
captive from Hyccaraa, aiittle town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they arree as to the manner of Alei- 
biades's death, yet they difier aSoat the cause. They tell us, 
that catastrophe is not to he imputed to Phamaba^s, or.Liy- 
aander^ or the LaeedaBmonians^ but that Alcibiades having eor- 
fupted a voung woman of a noble family in that country, and 
keeping her in his house, her brbtheraL mtensed at the, injury, 
set fire in tiie ni^t to the house in which he lived, and upon 
his breaking through the flames/ killed him in the manner we 

have related, t 

f, • • 

* She buried him m a toivii called Meliflsa; and %e Usm from Atheiunu 
'fmpeifkokopk.J that the moimmeut remained to lys timet ^ he himaelf 
saw it. The lemperor Adzian, in memoiy of so great a man, caused his sta- 
tue of Persian marble to>e set up thereon^ and ordered abuU to be sacrificed 
to him anhually. 

, f Ephorus the historian, as he is citbdhy Diodoros Siculus (fib. xiv.) gives 
an account of his death, ^mte different from those recited b/Pintsrch. He 

St, that Alcibiades havmg discovered the design of.Cyr«s the younger to 
e up armay informed PhamabfLzus of it, and deaiied that he nught cany 
the news to the king; bu,t Pbamabazu^ envying him that honour, sent a 
confidant of his own, and took all the merit upon himself. Aldbiadea, sus- 
pecting the matter, went to Paiphhtgonia, and sought to pibcore from the go- 
vernor letters of credence to the £ng, which Phamabazos imdentandiiig, 
hired people to |&urderhun. He ^faaiOamin the fortieth year of his age. 
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Tax fiupilj of. the Marcii«ffiurded Rome. many illastmus 
patricUns. Of this house was Ancin Mardus, who was 
^^dson to Num4 by his dapghterj as were also Publiusand 
Quintus Marcius, woo supplied Rome with plenty of the best 
water. Censorinnsy too, who wils twice appointed eemor by 
the people of Rome, and who procured a Jaw, that no man 
^lould ever bear that office twice afterwards, had the same 
pedigree. 

Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, w^ brought up by 
his mother, in her widowho^ and from him it appeared^ 
that the Ipss of a father, though attended with other disadyan- 
tajps, is no hindrance to a man'^ improying in yirtue, and at« 
taming to a distinguished excellence; tiiough bad men some- 
times allecie. it as an excuse for their oorrjykpt liyes. On the 
other hmSy the same Marcins became witness to the truth of 
that maxim, that if a generous and noble nature be not 
thoroughly formed by disciphne, it will shoot forth many bad 
qualities along with me cood, as, the richest soil, if not culti- 
yated, produces the ranfest weeds. His undaunted coura^i^ 
and firmness of mind excited him to many great actions, and 
carried him throi^h them with honour; but, at the same time» 
the yiolence of his passions, his spirit of contention, and ex- 
cessiye obstinacy, rend^^d him untraCtableand disagreeable 
in conyersation; so that those yery persons who saw with ad- 
miration his soul unshaken with pleasures, toils, and riches, 
and allowed him to be possessed of theyirtues of temperance, 
justice and' fortitude, yet, in the councils and a£fairs of stste, 
could not endure his imperious temper, and that sayage man- 
ner, which was too haughty for a republic. Indeed there is 
no other adyantage to be had from a liberal education, equal 
to that of polishing and softening our nature by reason and dis- 
cipline; for that produces an eyenness of behayiour, and ban- 
isnes irom our manners, all extremes. There is this, howeyer, 
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to be said, Umt m those times militsry abilities were deemed 
by. tbe Romans the highest excellence; insomuch that the 
tenn which they use for virtue ingeneral, was applied by them 
to valoui* in particular. 

Marcius, tor his part, had a more than ordinary inelinatioQ 
for war, and therefore, from a child, began to handle his wea- 
pons. As he thought that artificial drms availed but little, un- 
ms^Uiose witi> which nature has supplied us be well improved, 
and'%ept readv for use^ he so prepared himself by exei^ise for 
every kind of combat^ thatwhUe his limbs were active and 
nimble enough for. pursuing^ such was his force and wei^it in 
wrestling and grappling with the -enemy, that none could 
easily get dear of nim. Those, therefore, that had anv con- 
test with him for the prize of courage and valour, thou^ Uiey 
iGdled of sucoe^Sy flattered themselves with imputing it to his 
invincible strength, which nottung could resist or fitine. 

He i|iade his Snt eampaien when .he wis venrjoonff,* whcfh 
Tarquin, who had reigm^d in Rome, was cbiveo from th« 
throne, and a^r many battles fought with^ bad success, wis 
opw venturing all upon tbe last throw. Most of the people of 
.Ijatium,.and many other states of Italv, wane now asiisiinr 
and marchine towards Rome> to re-establish him, notthroun 
any regard they had for Tarquin, but for' fear and envy <tf the 
Romans, whosegrowing greatness theyweredeaironsto check. 
A battle ensued, with various turns of fortune. Marcius dis* 
tinguished himself that day, in sight of tfie dictator,^ for, see- 
ing a Roman pushed down at a small distance from, him, he 
haisiened to his help and standing before him, he engaged his 
adiFersary, and slew him. When the dispute was decided in 
fitvour 01 the Romans, the general presented Marcius, amonr 
the first, with an oaken crown.t This is the reward whieb 
thdr cintom assigns to a man who saves the life of a citizen; 
either because they h<tooured the oak for the sake of the Ar- 
cadians, whom the oracle called Jeon-eaien,' or because an 
oaken branch is most easy to be liad,. be the scene ot action 
where it will; or because they think it most suitable to take a 
crown for him who is the meansLof saving a <uti2en, from the 
tree which is sacred to Jupiter, the protector of cities. Be- 
sides, the pak bears more and fairer fruit than any tree that 

♦ In ti^c first yew of the s|Bveii^.fint Obrmnlid. the tvo hundred aadfil^ 
^JSJ » • ^^^M four hundred and ninety-Uiiwi hefove $he,Chi»tiaQ «n. 

* ™Si?^^ crown w$a the foundatioa of many -pnvileffes. He who had 
once oblauKd it» had a right U> wear it always. When he appeared at the 
fmUic ■peetadet, ^.senaton.roae up to do him honour. Ke waa placed 
nw llM bench) aM hia lii«her» and crmndikllier by Uie firi^ 
entidedtotheninepiifaMea. ^i« wn encouin^aita^ to meift, whicli 
coit the pubhc Dfl^^ihv, andyet waa pvtiductive oClMay g^ 
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grows wild, and is the strangest of IbosD that are cultivated in 
plahtiatioDs. It afforded the first ages both food and drink, by 
lis acorns andhonejjr; and supplied men witlt birds and othet* 
creatures for dainties, as it produced ihe misletoei of which 
birdliipeis made** ^ - 

J Castor ,aod Pollux are said to have appeared in that ,batUe» 
and, with their horses dropping sweat,, to have been ^een soon 
after ia the /orum, annotmcmg the victory^ near the fountain, 
wher^. the temple now stands. Hence also it is said, that the 
fifteenth of July,! being the day on whi^h that victory was 
gained, is consecrated to thpse sons of Jupiter. 

It generally happens, that when men oi smfJl ambition are 
very early distinguished by the voice ^of^fame, their thirst of 
honour is soon quenched,, and their desires satiated ;V7herea8 
deep and solid minds are improved and brightened by marks 
of oistinction which serve as a brisk gale, to drive them fm^ 
ward in the pursuit of glory; . They do not so much think 
that they have reoeivea a reward, as that they have given a 
pledge, which .would make them Mush- to fall snort of the ex- 
pectations of the public; and therefore they endeavour, by 
their actions, to exceed them. Marcius had a soul of this 
frame. He. was always endeavouring to excel hiYnself. and 
meditatine some exploit which might tet him in a new fight, 
adding /adiievemeni to achievement, and 'spoils to .spoils; 
therefore the latter Minerals under wnom he served Were al- 
ways sU'iving to ou^o the &rmer in the honours they paid 
him, and in the tokens of their esteem. The Romans at that 
time were engaged in several wars, and fou^t many batties, 
and there was not one that Marcius returned - from w)tiu)ut 
some honorary crown, some ennobling distinction. The end 
which others proposed in their acts of valour was {;lory; but 
ne pursued glory neeause the.acquisitionof it debated his 
mother. F^or when she was witness to the applauses he re- 
ceived, when she saw him crowned, wheia she embraced him 
with tears of joy, then it was that he reck<fhed himself at the 
height of honour and felicity. • Epamincmdas (thev tellns) 
hadf the same sentiments, and declared it the chief nappiness 
of his life, that his' father and motiier lived to/see the general'- 
ship he exerted^ and the victory, he won, at Xjelietnu lie had 
the satisfaction, indeedy to seelioth his parents Tejoiee in his 
s«cces9, and partake oi bis good fortune) but only the mother 

*It does not anj where appear tbat the ancients made use of the oak In 
ship-building. How much nobler an encomium might an EngUdi historiaa 
afibrd that tree t)i«n Plutarch has been able to give it! 

iBy t|ie great diaotder oC the Roman calendar* the fifteenth of July thsa 
feii upon th^ twenty-fourth of our October. 

36 
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of Marchis, Volumnia, was living; and th^^fore holding him- 
sdf oblijged to pay her all that duty which would have belong- 
ed to hu fkther, over and above what wa^ due to herself, he 
thought he could never sufficiently express his tenderness and 
respect. He even married in compliance with her desire and 
request; and after his wife had borne him children, still lived 
in the same house With his mother. 

At the time when the reputation and interest which his 
virtue had procured him* in Rome, Was very great, the senate, 
taking the part of the richer sort of citizens, were at variance 
with we common people, who* were used by their creditora 
with -intolerable cruelty. Those that had something consi- 
dera,bte, were stript of their goods, wh1(^ w^ either detained 
for security or sold; and those that had nothing were dragged 
into prison, and there bound with fetters, though their bodies 
were full of wounds, and worn out with fighting for theii 
eountiy. The last expedition they wefe ^ngaged ui was 
against the Sabines, on which occasion their rich creditors 
promised to treat them with more lenity; and, in pursuance of 
a decree of the senate, M. Valerius the consul, was guarantee 
of that promise. But when they had cheerfully underaone 
the fatigues of that war, and were returned victorious, and yet 
found that the usurers made them no abatement, and that the 
senate pretended^ to remember nothing of that agreement, but 
^without any sort of concern sa^ them dragged to prison, and 
their goods seized upon as formerly, then uiey filled the city 
with tumult and sedition. 

The enemy, apprised ^f these intestine- broils, invaded the 
Roman temtories, and laid them waste with fire and sword. 
And when the consuls called upon such as were able to bc«r 
arms to give in their names, not a man took any notice of it; 
something was then to be done, but the magistrates differed in 
their opinions. Some thought the poor should have a little 
indulgence, and that thie extreme rigour of the law ought to 
be softened. Others declared absolutely againist that proposal, 
and particularly Mardus. Not that he thought the money a 
matter of great consequence, but he considei^ this specimen 
of the people's insolence as an attempt to' subvert the laws, 
and the forerutiner of fisather disorders, which it became a 
wise government titnely to restrain and suppress. 

The senate assembled several times within the spaee of a 
few days, and debated this point; but as they came to no con- 
clusion, on a sudden the conunonalty rose, one and all, and 

' * TU^x^ /ouirtM, ngnifies the smiic as <r«^;^orra. So I Got, rii. 40. Am / 
mtym wHufM eur i;^i», instead of I think aim that I have the Sjpiriiiff God, 
•hoold be tnoslatedb ond I have the Spirit of €hd,' 
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encouraging each other^ t^iey left the city, and withdrew to 
the hill now called Sacredy near the river Anio, but without 
committing any violence or other act of sedition. . Only, as 
th^y went uon^, thev loudly complained^ — "That it was now 
a ^reat while since tpe rich had driven dien^ from their habi* 
tatiQ^ns; that Italy would any where supply them with air and 
water, and a place of burial; and that Rome, if they staid in it, 
would afibrd them no other privilege, unless it were 9uch to 
bleed and die in fighting for their wealthy oppressors:" 

The senatewas then alarmed, and from the oldest men of 
their body selected the most moderate aAd popular to treat 
with the people. At the head of them was Menenius Agrippa, 
who after much entreaty addressed to them, and many ar^- 
ments in defence of the senate j concluded his discourse with 
this celebrated fable :i — ^'The members of the human body 
once mutinied against the belly, and accused it of lying idle 
;tnd useless, while they were all labouring and toiling to sa- 
tisfy its appetites; but the beUy only laughed at their simpli- 
city, who Knew not that though it ^ceived all the nourish- 
ment into itself,- it prepared anadistributed it again to all parts 
of the body. Just so, my fellow-citizeiis^^ ^aid he, ** stands 
the case between the senate and you. For their necessary 
cQunsel&and acts of government are productive of advantage 
ta you all, and distrrDUte their salutary influence amongst the 
whole peopl^.'' 

After this they were, reconciled to the senate, having de- 
mianded and obtained the privilege of appointing five meti* to 
defend their ri^ts on all occasions. These are called tribunes 
of the people. The first that were elected, were Junius B.ru- 
tust and Sicinius Vellutus, the leaders of die^ecession. When 
the breach was thus made up, the plebeians soon came to be 
enrolled as sdldiers, and reaaily obeyed the orders of the con- 
suls relative to the war. . As for Marcius, thpugh he was far 
from being pleased at the advantage which the people ha4 
gained, as it Was a lessening ofjthe authority of the patricians, 

* Tke ttibunes were <atJirBt five in mitnber) bat a few yean after five 
more were added.. Before the people left the iStrn^ Saeett they passed a 
law, by which the persons of the tribanes were made sacred. Tneir sole 
fimction was to interpose in aU grievances offered the plebeians by their sut- 
perioifs. Tins interposing was called intereeario^ ana was peiformed by 
standing up and pronouncing the single word veto, I foi^id it They had 
their seats placed at the door of the senate* and were never admitted mto it^ 
but when tne consuls called them to ask their opinion upon some affair tliat 
concerned the interests of the people. 

f The name of this tribune was Lucius Junius, and because Lucius Junius 
Brutus was ftmed for deUvering hb country from .the tyrannic yoke of the 
kings, he also assumed the surname of Brutus, which exposed him to a great 
deal of ridicule. 
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aod tbwgh be found a considerable pavi of the nobiUtv of hb 
opinion, yet he exhorted them not to be* backward whoever 
the interest of their country was concerned,, but to show 
themselves su]perior to the commonalty rather in virtue tha& 
in power. ... 

CorioU' was the capital of the country, of the Volscians. with 
whom the Romans were at war; and as it was besieeed by the 
consul Cominius, tiie rest of the V plscians were moeh alarmed^ 
and assepibled to succour^ it, intending to eive. the Romana 
battle under the walls, and to attack them on ooth sides. • But 
after Cominius had divided, his forces, and with.pari went to 
meet the Volscians without^ who \Vere marching against him, 
leaving Titus Lartius, ap illustrious Roman, with the otter 
part, to ca^y on the si^e^ the/inhabitaota of Gorioli deqiiaed 
the body that were left, and sdlied out to fight than. The 
Romans at first were obliged to give ^ouod, and were driven 
to their entrenchments, * But Marcius, with a small partyj 
flew to, their assistance, killed the foremost of the enemy, and 
stopping the rest in their career, with a loud voice eaUed the 
Romans back, » For he was (what Cato wanted « soldier to be) 
not only dreadful for the thunder of his .arm, but of voice too, 
and haa an aspect which struck his adversaries iwrith terror and 
dismay. Many Romans then crowding about him, and being 
ready to secopa him, the enemy retired in confusion, a Kor 
was he satisfied with making them retire; he pressed hard 
upon their rear, and pursued them quite up to the gates. 
There he perceived that his men discontinued the pursuit, by 
r^ison of the shower of arrows which; fell from the walls, and 
that none of them had anv thou^ts of rushing along witli the 
fugitives into the city, which was filled with warlike pedple, 
who were all under arms; neverthelesqi. he exhorted .imd en* 
couraged them to press forward,, crying out,~^<^That fortune 
had opened the gates rather to the victors than to the vanquish-' 
ed." But as fewwere wiHineto follow him, he broke throng 
the enemy^ and pushed into me town with the erowd, no one 
at first daring to oppose him, or even to look him in the face. 
But when he cast his eyes around, and saw so small a number 
within the Walls, whbse service he could make i^se <^ in that 
dangerous enterprise, and that friends and foes were mixed 
together^ he summoned all his force, and performed the most 
_. iM 1'. 1 ., . vQuconsider nis hieroic strength, 

told and daring spirit; for he over^ 

I way,, forcing some to seek refuge 

in the farthest comers of the town, and others to give out and 

throw down their arms; which afforded Lartius an opportunity 

to bring in the rest of the Romaps unm.olested. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers fell to plundering^ 
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which Marcins highly, reieated, crying out, — '< Thai it wts^a 
shame for them tp run about; ^ter plunaer, or, under pretence 
of collecting the spoils, to get out of the way of danger, while 
the consul^ and the Romans under his command, were, per- 
haps, engaged with the enemy." As there were not many 
that listened to what he said,, he put himself at the head of 
such 9^' offered to fcdlow him, ana took the .route which be 
knew would lead him to the consul's army;, sometimes press* 
ing his small party to hasten their march, and conjuring them 
not to.'Sufier their ardour to qooi: and -sometimes be^ng of 
the gods liiat tiiebattlemightnotneover before hetDrnved, but 
that he might have his stuune in the glorious toili and dangers 
of his countrymen. 

It was customiry with the Romans of that age, when they 
were drawn up in order of battle, and ready ^ take up their 
shields, and gird their garments about them, to make a nuncu- 

Stive will, namiAe eaich his hw*> in the presence of three or 
jr witnesses. While the soldiers were tbua employed, and 
the eneiny in sight, M arciua came up. Seme were startled at 
hit ^rst appearance covered as he was with blood and sweat 
But when ne ran cheerfully, up to the consul, took him by the 
hand, and told him that Coribli was taken, the ^sonsul clasped 
him to his heart; and those who heard tne news of that success, 
ami those who did but guess at it, were greatly^nimated, and 
with shouts demanded to be led on to the combat Marcius 
inquired of Cominius m what manner the enecny'^army was 
drawn up, and where their best troops were posted. I^ciog 
nnswereo; that tho Antiates, who were placed. in the eentr^ 
were supposed to be the bravest and mostwarliker*-*^^ I but 
it of you, then." said Marcius, *^ as a favour, fliat voii wifl 
|>laee me directly oraosite to them*^' And the consul, admir- 
ing his spirit) readily granted his request 

When the battjie was-beran with the throwing of (qiears,* 
Marcius advanced before ue rest, and charged Sie centre of 
the Volscians with so much fury that it was soon broken. 
Nevertheless, the win^ attempted to surround him; and the 
consul, alarmpd for lum, sent to hisr assistance a select band 
which he had near his own person. : A sharp conflict then en- 
sued about MaiumiSy and a great carnage was quickly made; 
but the Romans pressed the enemy with so mttcn vigour, thact 
th^y put them to flight And when they were geine upon the 
pursuit, thev begged of ^archis, now almost weired down 
with wounas andfatigue, to retire to the camp. Bat he an* 
swered: — "That it was not for conquerors to be tired;'* and 
so joined them in prosecuting the victory. The whole army 

Vol. I. 3 H 36* 
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of th^ Vokcians was defieated^ great nambers killed, and many 
made priaonera. 

Next day, Mairciua waiting upon the consul, and the army 
being assembled, Cominius monnted. the rostrum; and having 
in the first place, returned due thanks to the gods for such ex- 
traordinary success, addressed himself to Marcius. He began 
with a d.etail of his ^lant actions, of which he had himself 
been partly an eye-witness, and whiehhad partly been related 
to him by Lartius. Then out of the great quantity of treasure, 
the many horses and prisoners they had taken, he ordered him 
to take a tenth, before any distribution was made to the rest, 
besides milking him a present of a fine horse with noble trap- 
pings, as a reward for nis valour. 

The army received this speech with great jipplause; and 
Marcius, stepping forward, said, — ^* That he accepted of the 
horse, and was happy in tibe consul's approbation; but as for 
the rest, he considered it rather as a pecuniary i^eward than as 
a inark of honour, and therefore desired to be excused, being 
satisfied with his single share of ^he booty. One favour only 
in partipular,'' continued he, ^' I desire and beg I may be in- 
dulged in. ' I have a friend among the Volscians, bound with 
n^e in the dacred rites of hospitalit}^,* and a man of virtue and 
honour. He is now amonjf the prisoners, and from easy and 
opulent circumstances, reduced to servitude. Of the many 
misfortunes under whiph he labours, I should be glad to res- 
cue him from one, which is that of being sold as ^ slave.'' 

These words of Marcius were followed with still louder ac- 
clamations; his conquering the temptations of money being 
more admired than the valour he. had elerted in battle. For 
even those who before regarded his superior honours with 
envy and jealousy, how thought him worthy of great things, 
because he had greatly declined tliem, and were more struck 
with that virtue which led him to despise such extraordinarv 
advantages, than with the merit which claimed them. Indeeo, 
the right use of riches* is more commendable than that of 
arms; and not to desire them at all, more glorious than to use 
them well. 

When the acclamations were over, and the multitude silent 
again, Cominius subjoined. — ^< You can not, indeed, my fel- 
low-soldiers, force fliese gilts of yours upon a person so firmly 
reisplved to refuse them; let us then givcf bim what is not in 

. * With the fonner trftnaUtor, we have lendesed it thu*, instead of Bbft, 
which is indeed the literal sense, but sounds Uncouthly in Engfi^, as it con- 
veys to the unlearned reader the idea of an innkeeper. Among the ancients^ 
one friend called another of a different nation (ooq, my s tra ng er, c^ Aaqpes 
mens, my host, because, on their tniTeb, or other occastonsy tbey entertain- 
cd each other at their houses. 
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his power to decline, let us pass ft vote that he be called Co^ 
BioLANVs, if his gallant behaviour at Corioll has not already 
bestowed that name upon him.''' Hence came his third name 
of Coriolanus. By which it appears, that Oaius was the pro- 
per name; that the second name Marcius, was that of the 
family; and that the third Romap appellative was a peeuliax". 
note of distinction, given afterwards on account of some jpa> 
ticular act of fortune^ or si^ature, or virtue of him that bore 
it. Thus, among the Greeks, additional names were given to- 
some oh account of their achievements, as Sotetj thepreaerverf and 
OaliinieWy the vietoriaut; to others, for something remarkable 
in their persons, as Phya&m^ the gore^beUiedy and Grypus, the 
eagl^nosM; or, for theii' good qualities, as Euergetes, the bene- 
factory and PhUadelpkM, the kind brbtherj or Iheir good fortune, 
as EtUhemony the prosperous^ a name ^ven to the second printie 
of the family •f the Batti. SeversJ princes also have had sa- 
tirical nam^s IteStowed upon them; Antigonus (for instance) 
was called DoBoUy the man that ttnll give to-morrow^' and Ptolemy 
was styled Lamyrasy the buffbom But appellations of this last 
sort were used with greater htitude among the Romans. One 




because with surprising celerity he entertained them with a 
funeral show of gladiators, a few days after his fieither's death. 
In our limes, too, some of the Romans receive their, names 
from, the circumstginces of their birth; s^s that oiProeulugy if 
born when their fathers are in a distant country, and that of 
Poitkmusy if bom after their father's deaths and when twins 
come into the world, and one of them dies at the birth, the sur- 
tivor is called Foplaeus. Names are also $ippropriated on ac- 
count of bodily imperfections; for amongst them we find not 
only Sytla, the red; and iVtger, the blacky hot even CkusuSy the blind, 
and Claudnuy the lame; such persons, by this, custom, ' being 
wisely taught, not to consider blindness, or any other bodily 
misfortune, as a reprdach or disgrace, but to answer to appel- 
lations of that kind as their proper names. But this point 
might have been insisted upon with greater propriety in ano- 
ther place. • 

Wnen the war was over, th^'demagogues stirred up another 
edition. And as there was no new cause of di8quie(t or itt- 
jury done the people, they made use of the misdiiefs which 
were the necessary consequence of the former troubles and 
dissensions, as a handle against the patricians. For the great- 
est part of the ground being left uncultivated and unsowh) and 
the warnot permitting them to bring in bread-corn from other 
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countnes, theve was an extreme scarcity in Rome.* The 
factious orators then seeing that com was not brought to mar- 
kety and that if the market could be fupplied, the commonalty 
had but little mpney to bu^ with, slanderously asserted that 
the ridi had caused the famaine out of a sfHrii of revenge. 

At this junction there arrived ambassadors from the people 
of Velitrae, who offered to ranender their city to the Rtftnans^ 
and desired to have a number of new inhabitants to replenish 
. it; a pestilential distemper having committed such ravages 
there, that scarce the tenth part of the inhahitants remained. 
The sensible part of the Romans thought this messing neoes- 
sity of Velit^ a seasonable and advan^^ous tninff for Rome, 
as it would lessen the scarcity of provisions. Tnejr .hoped, 
moreover, that the sedition would subside if the city were 
pureed of the trquUesomepart of the people, who most readily 
took fire at the harangues of their orators, aB4 who were as 
dangerous to the state as so many superfluousjjnd morbid bn- 
mours are to the body. Such as these, therefore,^ the consuls 
singled out for the colon v, and pitched upon others to serve 
in tne war against the Voiscians, contriving it so that employ- 
ment abroad might still the intestine tumults^ and bdieving, 
that when rich and poor, plebeians and patridans, came to 
bear arms together again, to be in the same camp, and to meet 
the same dangers, they would be disposed to treat each other 
with more gentleness and candour. 

. But the restless tribunes, Sicioius and Brutua, opposed both 
these designs, crving out, That the consuls disguised a most 
inhuman act under tne plausible term of a colony; for inhu- 
man it certainly ws^, to throw the poor citi^us into a devour^ 
ing gulf, bv sending them to a place where the air was infect- 
ed, and where noisome carcasses lay above ground, where 
also the}^ would be at the disposal of a strange and cruel deity. 
And as if it were not sufficient to destroy some by famine, 
and to expose others to the plaeue, ^ey mvolved them also 
into a ne^less war, that no kind of calamity mikht be want- 
ing to complete the ruin of the city, because it reused to con- 
tinue in slavery to the rich. 

* The people, irritated by these speeches neither obeyed the 
summons to be enlisted for the war, nor could be broo^tto 
approve the order to go and people Vehtrae. While the sen- 
ate were in *doubt what step they should take, Marcius, now 
not a little elated by the honours he had received, by the sense 



* The people withdrew to the sacred lumnt saon after tiie i 
equinox, and the reconoiUation with the patriciaiu did not taka place uatil 
the winter soUtice, so that the steed-time was lost( ami the Boman fict 
who were sent to buy com in other countries, WeK very unsttccesrfit 
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of his own great abilities, and by the deferenee that was paid 
him by the principal persons in the state, stood foremost in 
omKMition to the tribunes. The colony, therefore, was sent 
out, heavy fines being set upon such as refused to go» But as 
they deelared absolutely a^nst s«rying in the war, Marcius 
mustered up his own clilsnts, and is many volunteers as he 
could procure, andivith these made an inroad into the terri- 
tories of the jStUiate$. There he found plenty of com, and a 
great numt^r of cattle and slaves, no part of whidi he reserv- 
ed to himself^ but led his troops bacK to Home, loaded with 
the rich booty. The rest of tne citiaens then repenting of 
theii^ obstinacy, and envving those who had got such a quan- 
..•._. ..i?-^^-.; t_-i-_ ifc^.-__. __^.^i. -^ evil eye, not 

and honour, 

t rising on the rtiins of the people. 

Soon after,!* Marcius stood for the consulship; on which 
occasion the commonalty began to relent, being sensible what 
a shame it would be to reject and afiront a man of his family 
and virtue, and that too aner he had done so many simal ser- 
vices to the public It was the custom for those who were 
candidates for such a high office to solicit and caress tfie peo-> 
pie in the /bnnn, and, at those times, to be clad in a loose gown 
without the iume; whether that humble dress was thought 
more suitable for suppliants, or whether it was for ^e conve^ 
nience of showing their wounds, as so muny tokens of valour; - 
for it was not fh>m any suspicion the eitizens then had of bribe- 
ry, t^at they required the candidates to appear before them 
un^irt, and without any close garment, when they came to beg 
their votes; since it was much later than this, and indeed many 
ages after, that buying and selling stole in, and money came 
to be a means of gaining an election. Then, corruption reach- 
ing also the tribunals and the camps, arms were subdued by 
money, and the commonwealth was changed into a monafcbv; 
It was a shrewd saying, whoever said it, ^^That the man wno 
first ruined ^e Roman people, was he who first gave them 
treats and gratuities.'^ But this mischief crept secretly and 
gradually in, and did not show its face in Rom^ for a %onsid- 
erable time. For we know not who it was that first bribed 
its citizens or its judges; but it is said, that in Athens, the first 
man who corrupted a tribunal, was Anytas the son of Anthy- 
mion, when he was tried for treason in delivering up the fort 
of Pylos,t at the latter end of the Peloponnesian war; a time 

• It wafrthe n&xt year, being the third of the seventy-second Olympiad, 
foor hundred and eiglity-eight yean before the Christian era. 

f The trsnalatlkHi of 1758, has the name of the fort with a French teniii« 
nation, Pyk, which is a clear proof that the Greek was not conauttcd. 
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when the golden age reigned in the Roman courts in all its 
simplicity* 

"When, therefore, Marcms showed the wounds and scars he 
had received in the maii^ glorious battles he had fous^t, for 
seventeen years successivelj, the people were struck with 
reverence for his virtue, and agreed to choose him consul. 
But when the day of election came, and h^ was Conduct^l with 
great pomp into the Casnpua Marttut by the senate in a body, 
all the patricians acting with more zeal and vigour tiian ever 
had been known on the like occasion, the commons then alter- 
ed their minds, and their kindness was turned into envy and 
indignation. The malignity of these passions was farthcdr as- 
sistea bv the fear they entertained, that if a man, so strongly 
attached to the interests of the senate, and so much respected 
by the nobility, should attain the consulship^ he might utterly 
deprive the people of their liberty. Influenced by these eon- 
sicferations^ they rejected Marcius, and appointed others to 
that office The senate took this leztremely ill, considering it 
as an affront rather intended agalinst them than against Mar- 
cius. As for Marcius, he i^esented that treatment hiehly, in* 
dulging his irascible passions, u|)on a supposition that they 
have someting ^reat and exalted in them; and wanting a due 
Aiixture of griivity and mildness, which are the chief political 
virtues, afld thel fruits of reason and education. He did not 
consider, that the man- who applies himself to public business, 
and undertakes to converse with men, should above all things, 
avoid ihdioverbtaringcsuiterUyy which (as Plato says) it ahoays 
the CKtmpanion ofsoliiude, and cultivate in his heart the patience 
which some people so much deride. Marcius, then, being 
' plain and artless, but rigid and inflexible withal, wasper^iaded, 
that to vanquish o[^osition was the highest attainment of a 
gallant spirit He never dreamed that such obstinacy is ra* 
uier the effect of the weakness and effeminacy of a distemper- 
ed mind> which breaks out in violent passions, like so many 
tumours; and therefore he went away injgreat disorder and full 
of rancour against the people. Such oithe young nobility as 
were Aost distinguished by the pride of birth and greatness of 
spirit, who had always been Wonderfully tadten with Marcius, 
and then unluckily happened to attend him^ inflamed his re- 
sentment by expressing their own srief and indignation. For 
he was their leader iii every expedition, and their instructor 
in the art of war; he it was who. inspired them with a truly 
virtuous emulation, and taught them to rejoice in their own 
success, without envying the exploits of others. 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread-corn was 
brought to Rome, being partly bcmght up in Italy, and partly 
a present from Gelon king of Syracuse The aspect of affairs 
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appeared now to be .encouraginsy aQd 4t was hc^d that the 
Intestine broils would cease with the scarcity. The senate, 
-therefore, being immediately assembled^ the people stood in 
crowds without, waiting for the issue of their deliberations. 
They expected that the market rates for the corn that was 
bought would be moderate, and that a distribution of that 
which was a gift \vould be made gratia/ for there were sottte 
who proposed that the senate should dispose of it in that man- 
ner. Butl^arcius stood up, and severely censured th9se thft 
spoke in favour of the commonalty^ callinsthem demacogues, 
and traitors, to the nobility. He said ;— *^ vThey nouri&ed, to 
their own great prejudice, the pernicious ^^eeds of boldness 
and petulance, wmch had been sown among th& populace, 
when they should rather have nipped them in the bua, and not 
have suffered the plebeians to strengthen themselves with the 
triJi^unitial power. . That the people were now become formida- 
ble, gaining whatever.pbint they pleased, and not doing any 
on^ thing against their inclination; so that living in a sort of 
anarchy, they would no longer obey the consuls, nor acknow- 
ledge any superiors but those whom they called their own 
magistrates. That the senators who advised that distribution 
should be made in the manner of the Greeks, whose govern* 
ment was entirely democratical, were effecting the ruin of the 
constitution, by encouraging the' insolence of Uie rabble. For 
that they would not suppose they received such favours for tiie 
campaign which they had refused to make, or for the secessions 
by which they had deserted their country, or for the calum- 
mes which they had countenanced against the senate. But," 
continued he, ^'they will think that we yield to them through 
fear, and grant them such indulgences by way of flattery; and 
as they wul expect to find us always so complaisant, there will 
he np end to tneir disobedience, no period to their turbulent 
and seditious practices. - It wou)d, therefore, be perfect mad- 
ness to take, such a step. Nay, if we are wise, we shall en- 
tirely abolish the tribunes' office,* which has made ciphers of 
the consuls, and divided the city in such a manaer, that it is 
no longer one as formerly, but broken intp two parts* which 
will never knit ^ih, or cease to vex and harass each other 
with all the evils of discord. '^t 

Marcius, haranguing to this purpose, inspired the young 
senators and almost afl the men of fortune with his own en- 

* The tribunes hiid lately piDcured a law, which made it penal to inter- 
nifyt them when they wtsre speaking^ to the people. 

f Plutarch has omitted the most aggravating paasage in Coriolanna'a speeeb, 
wherein he pwoposed the holding up the price of bread-corn as high as ever, 
to keep the people in dependence and subjection. 
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thuBiasmrattd thej^ried out that he was the only man in 
Rome who had a spirit above die meanness of flattery and sab* 
mission; yet some of the aged senators foresaw the conse- 
auenee^ and opposed his measures. In fact, the issue was on- 
fortunate; for the tribunes, who were prei^nt, when they saw 
that Marcius would have a majority of voices, raib out «> the 
people, loudlj calling upon them to stand by their own magi»- 
trates, and give their best assistance. An assembly then was 
held in a tumultuary manner, in which the speeelies of Mar- 
cius were recited, and the plebeians in their fury had thoucfats 
of breaking in upon the ^senate.. The tribunes pointed their 
rage against Mareius in particular, by impeaching him in form, 
and sent for him to make his defence; out as he spumed the 
messen^rs, they went themselves, attended by the sediles^ to 
bring him by force, and began to lay hands on him. Upon 
this the patricians stood up for him, drove ofiT the tributes, 
and beat the sdiles; till night coming on broke off the quarreL 
Early next morning, the consols observing that the peyle, 
now extremely incensed, flocked from all quarters into the 
fommf and dreading what might be the consequence to the 
city, hastily convened the senate, and moved, — *^That they 
should consider how with kind words and favourable resolu- 
tions they might bring the commons to temper; for that this 
was not a time to display their ambition, nor would it be pru- 
dent to pursue disputes aboutthe point of honour at a critical 
and dangerous juncture, which required the ffreatest modera- 
tion and delicacy of conduct ** As the majority agreed to the 
motion, they went out to confer with the people^ and used 
their best endeavours to pacif;^ them^ coolly refutins calumnies^ 
and modestly, though not without some degree of sharpness, 
complaining of theirbehaviour. As to the price of bread-corn, 
and other provisions, they declared there snoidd be no differ- 
ence between them. 

Great part of the people were moved with this application, 
and it clearly appeared, by their candid attention, that they 



were ready to close with it Then the tribuuM stood up and 
said, — << Thatt since the senate acted with moderation, the 
people were not unwilling to make concessions in their turn; 
but the]r insisted that Marcius should come and answer to 
these articles: Whether he had not stirred up the senate to the 
confounding of all govertiment, and to the destroying of the 
people's TOTvileges? Whether he had not refused to ol^y their 
summons? Whether he had not beaten and otherwise maltreat- 
ed the aediles in the forum; and by these means (so £ar as io 
him lay) levied war, and brought the citizens to sheath, their 
swords in each other's bosomsr" These things they said with 
a design, either to humble Mdrcins, by making him submit to 
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entreat the people's clemeney^ which was much against his 
haughly temper; or, if he followed his native bent, to draw 
him to make the breach incurable. The latter they were in 
hopes of^ and the rather because they knew the man welL 
He stood as if he would have made his defence, and the peo- 
ple waited in silence for what he had to say. But when, in- 
stead of the submissive language that wds expected, he began 
with an ageravatine boldness, and rather accused the com- 
mons than defended himself; when with the tone of hts voice 
and* the fierceness of his loo^slie expressed an intrepiditjr bor- 
dering upon insolence ana contempt, tiiey lost all patience: 
and Bicinius, the boUest of the tribunes, after a short consul- 
tation with his colleagues, pronounced openly, that the tri- 
bunes condemned M^rcius to die. He then ordered the 
aedilea to take him immediately up to the top of the Taipeian 
rock, and throt^r him down the precipice. However, when 
they came to lay hands on him, the action appeared horrible 
even to many of the plebeians. ^ The patricians, shocked and 
astonished, ran wijbh great outcries to his as^stance, and got 
Marcius in die midst of them, some interposing to keep off 
the arrest, and others' stretching out their nands in supjuica- 
tion to the multitude; but no regard was paid to w6rds and en- 
treaties amidst such disorder alid confusion, until the friends 
and relations of the tribunes, perceiving it would be impossi- 
ble to carry off Marcius and punish him capitally, without 
first spilling much patrician blood, persuaded them to alter 
the cruel and unprecedented part of the sentence; not to use 
Yiolence in the afikir, or put nim to death without form or 
trial, but to ref^ all .to the people's determination in full 
assembly. 

Sicinius, then a little mollified, asked the patricians, What 
they meant by taking Marcius out of the hands of the people, 
who were re3olved to punish him?'* To which they replied 
by aunother question, ^< What do you mean by thus dn^ng 
Ode of the worthiest men in Rome, withcuit trial, to a baroar- 
oiis and fllegal execution?'?^ *^ If that be all," said Sicinius, 
<< you shall no longer haVe a pretence for your, quarrels and 
factious ^behaviour to the people; for they gi^nt you what you 
desire; the man shall have his trial. And as for you, Marcius, 
we cite you to appear the third market-day, and satisfy the 
citizens of your mnocence, if you' can; for then by their suf- 
frayss jrour afiair will be decided. '* The patricians were con- 
tent with this compromise; and thinking tnemselves.happy in 
carrying Marcius off, they retired 

Meanwhile,. before the third market-day, which was A con- 
siderable space, for the Roinans hold their markets every ninth 
day, and uience call them Nundxnm^ war broke out with the 
Vol. I.- 3 I 37 
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AntiateSy* which, because it was like to be of some contiao- 
ance* gave them hopes of evading the judgment, since thei^ 
would be tinle for the people to become mpre tractable^ to 
moderate their anger, or perhaps let it entirely evaporate in 
the business of that expedition. But they soon made peace 
with the Antiatesy and returned: whereupon, the fears of the 
senate were renewed, and they often met to consider how 
things might be so managed, that they should neither give up 
Marcius, nor leiave room for the tribunes to throw the people 
into new disorders. On this occasion, Appius Claudius, vmo 
was the most violent adversary th^commons had, declared, — 
''That the senate would betray and ruin themselves, and ab- 
solutelv destroy the ^constitution, if they should once suffer 
Ij^e plebeians to assume a power of suffrage against the patri- 
cians. '' But the oldest ana most popular of the senators! were 
of opinion, — '' That the people instead of behaving with more 
harsnness and severity woula become mild and sen tie, if that 
power were indulged them; sincie th^y did not despise the se- 
nate, but rather thought themselves despised by it: and the 
prerogative of judging would be such an honour to them, that 
they would be perfectly satisfied, and immediately lay aside 
all resentment 

Marcius then seeing the senate perplexed between their re- 
gard for him and fear of the people, asked the tribunes, — 
** What they accused him of, and upon what charge he was to 
be tried before the people?" Being told, — "That he would 
be tried for treason against the commonwealth, in designing 
to set himself up as a tyrant;"t " Let me go, then," said he. 
''to the people, and make my defence; I refuse no form ot 
trial, nor anv kind of punishment if I be found guilty. Only 
allege no otner crime against me, and do not impose upon the 
senate." The tribunes agreed to these conditions, and pio- 
mised that the cause should turn upon this one point 

But the first thing they did after the people were assembled, 

* Advice was soddeii^ brought to Rome, that the people of Anthnn hftd 
seized and confiscated the ships belonging^ to Gelon's ambassadon in their 
letum to Sicily, and had even impiisoned the ambassadon. Hereupon tber 
took up arms to chastise the Antiates, hut they submitted and rr^f^^ sali»- 
bction. 

t Valerius was at the hesid of these. He insisted abo^ at hove on the 
horrible consequences of a civU war. 

i It was never known that any person, who affected to set himself up tw- 
lant, joined with the nobility anuist the people, but on the contrary, Con- 
spired with.the people against the nobility. "Besides,*' said he, in his de- 
fence, ««it was to save these citizens, that I have leceived the wounds yea 
seef let the ti^unes show, if they can, how such actions aie *^«wiiftCTt with 
the treacherous designs they lay to my charge." 
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was to compel them to give theii' voices by tribes9*>andtaotb]r 
centuries; tnus contrivine tbftt the meanest and. most seditious 
part of the populace, and those who had no regard to justice 
or honour, might outvote such as had borne arms, or were, of 
some fortune and character. In the next place, they passed 
by the charge of his affecting the sovereignty, because they 
could, not prove it, and, instead of it repeated what Matcius 
some time oefore had said in the senate, against lowering the 
price of corn, and for abolishing the tribunitial power. And 
they added to the impeachment a new article, namely,' his 
not bringing into the public treasury the spoils heiiad taken 
in the coun&v of the Antiates, but dividing them among the 
soldiers, t This last accusation is said to have discomposed 
Marcius more than all the rest; for it was what he did not ex- 
pect, and he could not immediately think of an answer that 
would satisfy the commonalty; the praises he bestowed upoti 
those who made that campaign with jiim, serving only to raise 
an outcry against him from the megOrity, who were not con- 
cerned in it At last, when they came to vote, he was con- 
demned by a majority of three tribes, and the penalty to be 
inflicted upon him was petpetual banishment > v ♦* * 

After the sentence ws^s pronounced, the people were more 
elated, and went off in greater transports .than they ever did, 
on account of a victory in the field; the senate, on the other 
hand, were in the greatest distress, and repented that they had 
taot run the last risk, rather than suffer uie people to possess 
themselves of so much power, and use it in so insolent a man- 
ner. There was no need then to look ui>on their dress, or 
any other mark of distinctioii, to know which was a plebeian, 
and which a patrician; the man that exulted wias a plebeian, 
and the man tnat was dejected, a patrician. 

Mareius alone was unmoved and unhumbled. StUl lofty in 
his port, and firm in his countenance,' he appeared not to be 



apprised, that they < 
by centuries, of which the knights and the wealthiest of the citizens made 
the majority, being pretty sure of nin(9l^-eight out of a hunchred and seventy- 
three. But the araiil tribunes, aUegmg that, in an affair relating to the 
rights of the people, every citizen'a vote ought to have its due Weight, 
would not by any means epnsent to let the voices be collected otherwise 
than by tribes. 

t *• This," said the tribune Decius, «< is a plain proof of his evil 4esignsi 
wixh the public money he secured to himself creatures and guards, and sup- 
porters m his intended usurpation. Let him make it appear that he had 
power to ^spose of this boo^ without violating the laws. Lei hun answer 
dfa«ctly to this one article, ^without dazzling us witl^ the splendid show of 
fait cxown and scan, or unng any other arts to blmd the assembly." 
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sorry fbr himself; and to be the only one of the nobility that 
was not This air of fortitude was not, however, the eflGect 
of reason or moderation, but the man was buoyed up by an- 
ger and indignation. And this,' though the vulgar know it 
not, has its nse from grief, which, when it catches flame, is 
turned ta anger, and men bids adieu to all feebleness and de- 
jection* Hence, the angry man is courageous, just as he who 
has a fever is hot, the mmd beine upon the stretch and in a 
violent antation. His subsequent oehayiour soon showed that 
h^ Was thus affected. For having returned to bis own house, 
and embraced his mother and his wife, who lamented their fate 
with the weakness of women, he exhorted them to bear it with 
patience, and then hastened to one of the city gates, being 
conducted by the patricians in a body. Thus he auitted Rome, 
without asking or receiving aught at any man's hands; and 
took with him only diree or four clients. He spent a few 
days in a solitary manner at some of his farms near the city, 
agitated with a thousand different thoughts, such as his an^r 
suggested; in which he did not propose any advanta^ to him- 
self but considered only how lie might satiafy his revenge 
against the Romans. At last he determinea to spirit up a 
cruel war against them from some neighbouring nation; and 
for this purpose to apply £rst to the VoTscians, wnomh&knew 
to be yet strone bom in men and money, and whom he sup- 
posed to be rather exasperated and provoked to farther con- 
flicts, than' absolutely suodued. 

There was then a person at Antium, TuUus Aufiditis by 
name,* highly distinguished among the Volseians, by his 
wealth, his valour, aiid noble birth. Marcius was Vc^ sensi- 
ble, that of all the Romans, himself was the man whom TuUus 
most hated. For^ excited by ambition and emulation, as 
young warriors usually are, they had in several enga^ments 
encountered each other with m^naces and bold defiances, and 
thus had added personal enmity to the hatred which reigned 
between the two nations. But notwithstanding all &is, con- 
sidering the sreat generosity of Tullus, and knowing that he 
was more desirous than any of the Volseians of an opportunity 
to return upon the Romans part ot the evils his country had 
suffered, he took a method wnich strongly confirms that say 
ing of the poet;— 

Stem wrath» liow strong thy sway! thoagfa life's the foiM* 
Thy purpose must be gain'd. 

* In Bryan's text, H is AfA^thof. The Bodleian has it wi^out the f^ A^J^ 
But livy and Dionysius of Halicamassus call him Tullus Attius; and with 
them an anonymous HS. agrees. Afidiw^ however, which is very near the 
Bodleian rea^ng, haft a lAtin sound, and probably was what Plutarch me^nl 
to write. 
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.For, putting himself in such clothes' aad hriiilimeDts as were 
most likely to preverit his being known, like Ulysses, 

He stole into fhe hostile town. . * 

It was. evening when he entered, and though many people 
met him in the strqets, not one of them knew him. lie passed 
therefore on to the« house of TuUus, where he got in undis- 
covered, and having directly made up to the fire-place,* he 
seated himself without saying a word,, covering his face, 4Lnd 
remaining in a composed posture. The people df the house 
were very much' surprised, yet they did not venture to disturb 
hivtiy for there was something of dignity both in his person and 
in his silence; but they went and related the strange adven- 
ture to Tullus, who was then at supper^ Tullus, upon this, 
rose from table, and coming to Coriolanus, asked him, ''Who 
be was and upon what busmess he was come?'' Coriolanus, 
uncovering his face, pauised awhile, and then thys addressed 
him:— ^" If thou dost not yet know me, Tullus, but distxustest 
thy own eyesj I must of necessity be my own accuser. I am 
Caius Marcius, who have brought so many calamities upon the 
Volscians, and bear the additional name of Coriolanus, which 
will not suffer me to deny that imputation, wpre I disposed to 
it For all the labours and dangers I have undergone, I have 
no other reward left, but that appellation which mstinguishes 
my enmity to your nation, and wnich can not indeed be taken 
from mcf Of every thing else I am deprived by the envy and 
outrage of the peoide, oh the one hand, aiid the cowardice and 
treachery of the magistrates, and those of my own order, on 
the other. Thus driven out an exile, I am come a suppliant 
to thy household gods; not for shelter and protection; for 
why should I come hither, if I were afraid of death? but for 
• venseance a^inst those who have expelled me, which, me- 
thinRs, I begin to take by putting myself into thy bands. If, 
therefore, thou art disposed to attack the enemy, come on, 
brave TuUus, avail thyself of my misfortunes; let my personal 
distress be the common happiness of the Volscians.. You may 
be assured, I shall fight much better for you,, than I have 
fought asainst you, because they who know perfectly the 
state of the enemy's affairs, are much more capaole of annoy- 
ing them than such as do not know them. But if thou hast 
given up all thoughts of war, I neither desh*e to live, nor is it 
fit for tiiee to pir^serve a person who of old has been thine 
enemy, and now is not able to do thee any sort of service.'' 

* The fire-place, haying^ the domestic gods in it, was esteemed aacred; 
aad therefore all mppliMits resorted to it, as to an asylum. 

37* 
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TuIIuSy deliffhted with this address^ ^ye him his hand, and, 
'^ Rise," said ne, '^ Marcius, and take courage. Tb^ present 
you dius make of yourself is inestimable; ana you may assure 
yourself, that the Volscians will not be ungrateful." Then 
he entertained him at his table with great kindness, and the 
next and the following days they consulted together about the 
war. * . 

Rome was then in great confusion, by reason of the animo- 
sity of the nobility against the commons, which was considera- 
bly' heightened by the late condemnation of Marcius. . Many 
prodigies were also announced by nriyate persons, as well as 
oy the priests and diyiners; one of which was as follows :-7- 
l^itus Latinus,* a man of no high rank, but of ereat modesty 
and candour, not ac^icted to superstition, much less to yain 
pretences to what is extraordinary, had this dream; — Jupiter, 
ne thought, appeared to him, and ordered him to tell the senate, 
" That they nad proyided him a yery bad and iIl-&youred 
leader of the dance in the sacred procession." * When he had 
seen this yision, he said, he paid but little regard to it at first. 
It was presented a second and a third time, and he neglected 
it; whereupon he had the unhappiness to see his son sicken 
and die, and he himself was suddenly struck in such a man- 
ner as to lose the use of his limbs. These particulars he rela- 
ted in the senate-house, being carried on his couch for tiiat 
purpose. And he had no sooner made an end, than heperceiy- 
ed, as they tell us, his strength return, and rose up, and walk- 
ed home without help. 

The senate were much surprised, and m4de a strict inquiry 
into the afiair, the result of which was, that a certain house- 
holder had deliyered up one of his slayes, who had been guilty 
of some offence, to his other seryants, with an order to whip 
him through .the market-place, and then put him to death. * 
While they were executing this order, and scourging the 
wretch, who writhed himself through the yiolence of pain, in- 
to yarious postures, t the procession happened to come up. 
Many of the people that composed it were fired with indigna- 
tion, for the sight was excessiyely disagreeable, and shocking 
fo humanity; yet nobody gaye him the least assistance; only 
curses and execrations were yented against the. man who pun- 
ishedjmth so much cruelty. For in those times they treated 
their, slayes with sreat moderation, and this was natural, be- 
cause they worked and eyen eat with them. It was deemed 

• livy calls him Titus Atiiuus. 

f According to Dionysius of HaIioaniassiis» the master had given oiden 
that the shtve should be {>unished at the head of the procesnon, to make the 
ignomiiiy the more notoiioiis; whioh was a still gKaler affroDt to the deity 
in whose honous the procesnon was led up. 
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a great pvmishment for a slave who had committed a fault to 
take up that piece of wood with which they supported the 
thijl of a wagon, and carry it round ^e neighDournood. For 
he that Was^thus exposed to the derision of the family, and 
other inhabitants of the place, entirel;f lost his credit, and was 
styled fardfir; the Romans calling that piece of timber /urea, 
which the Greeks call hypaatates, Uiat is, a supporter. 

When Latinus had given the senate an account of his dream, 
and they doubted who thia Ulrfavaurtd and bad leader of the dance 
might be^ the excessive severity of the punishment put some 
<yf them in mind of the slave who was whipped through the 
market-place, and afterwards put to 'death. All the priests 
agreeing that he must be the person meant, his master had a 
heavy fine laid upon him, and the. procession and games were 
exhibited anew, in honour of Jupiter. Hence it appears, that 
Numa's religious institutions in general arcvery wise, and that 
this in particular is highly conducive to the purposes of piety, 
namely, that when the magistrates or priests are employed in 
any sacred ' ceremony, a herdd goes before, and proclaims 
aloud. Hoe age^ i. e. be attentive to this; hereby commanding 
every body to regard the solepin acts of religion, and not to 
suffer any business or avocation to intervene and disturb them; 
as well knowing^ that men's attention, especially in what coli- 
cerns ^e worship of the gods, is seldom fixed, 'but by a sort 
of violence and constraint 

But it is not only in so important a case, that the ttomans 
begin anew their sacrifices, their processions, and games: they 
do it for very small matters. If one of the horses that draw 
the chariots, called Ihwse^ in which $ge placed the images of 
the gods, happened to stgmble, or if tMfe charioteer took the 
reigns in his left hand, the whole procession was to be repeat- 
ed. And in later ages they have set about one sacrifice thirty 
several times, on account of some defect or inauspicious ap- 
pearance in it. Such reverence have the Romans paid to the 
Supreme Being. 

'Meantime Marcius and TiiUus held secret conferences with 
the principal Volscians, in which they exhorted them to be* 
gin tne war, while Rome was torn in pieces with factious dis- 
putes; but a sense of honour resb^ined some of them from 
. bresLking the truce, which was concluded for two years. The 
Romans, however, furnished them with a pretence for it, hav- 
ing, through some suspicion or false suggestion; caused pro- 
clamation to be made at one of the public shoves or games, that 
all the Volscians should quit the town before sun-set. Som^ 
say, it was a stratagem contrived by Marcius, who suborned 
a person to go to me consuls, and accuse the Volscians of a 
design to attack Uie RoBnans during the games, and to set fire 
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to the cily. This prodamation exasperated the whole VoUciaa 
nation against the Komans, ancTTullus, greatly aggravating the 
afironty*^^ last persuaded them to send to Rome, to demand 
that the lands and cities which had been taken from theni in 
the war should be restered. The senate having h^ard what 
the ambassadors had to say, answered.with indignation, ^' That 
the Volscians might be the first to take up arms, but the Ro- 
mans would be the last to lay them down.'' Hereupon Tul- 
lus summoned a eeneral assembly of his countrymen, whom 
he advised to send for Marcius, and, forgetting all past injuries, 
to rest satisfied, that the service he would do them, now their 
ally, would ^eatly exceed all the damagp they had received * 
from him while their enemy. 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made an oration to 
the people; who found that he knew how to speak as weU as 
fight, and that he excelled in capacity as well as courage, and 
therefore they joined hini in 'commission with Tullus. As be 
was afraid that the Volscians would spend much ^e in pre- 
parations, and so lose a favourable opportunity for action, he 
left it to the magistrates and other principal persons in An- 
tium to provide troops and whatever else was necessarv, while 
he, without making ai^y set levies, took a number, of volun- 
teeirs, and with them oyerran the Roman territories, before 
any body in Rome could expect it There he made so much 
1i>ooty that the Volscians found it difficult fo carry it off^ and 
consuiyie it in the camp. But the ereat quantity of provisions 
he collected, and the damage he did the enemy by committing 
such spoil, was the least part of the service in Uus expedition. 
The great point he had m view in the whole matter, was to 
increase the people's^picions of the nobility. For while he 
ravaged tiie whole coun^, he was very attentive to spare the 
lands of the patricians, and to see that nothing shoula be car- 
ried off from them. Hence the ill opinion the two parties had 
of each other; and consequently the troubles grew greater than 
ever; the patricians accusing the plebeians of unjustly driving 
dutone 01 the bravest men in Rome, and the plebeians re- 
proaching them with bringing Marcius upon them to indulge 
thdr revenge, and with sitting secure spectators of what others 
suffered by the war, while the war itself was a guard to their 
lands and subsistence. ■ Marcius having thus ejected his pur- 
pose, and inspired the Volscians with couragey not only to 

* « We alone," said he, «< of all the diffenent nations now in Borne, ai« 
not thought wor% to see the games. We alone, like the profimest wretches 
and outlaws, are dxiren from a pubBc fesdvaL Go, and tell in all your cities 
and villages the distinguishing mark the Bomans faaye put upon ua." 
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meet, but even to despis^^ the e&emy, drew off his pai);^ with- 
out being molested. 

The Volscian forces assembled with great expedition and 
alacrity; and they appeared so consiaerable, that it was 
thought proper to leave part to garrisoa their towns, while the 
r^ marched against tte Romans. Coriolanua leavine it in 
the option of Tullus which corps he would command, Tullus 
observed, that as his colleague was not at all inferior to him- 
self in valour, and had hitherto fought With better success, he 
thought it most adviseahle for fnm to lead the army into the 
field, while himself stayed behind lo provide for the defence 
of the towns, and to supply the troops that made the campaiga 
with every thing necessary.* 

Marcius, strengthened still more b^ this division of thoi 
command, marched first against Circeii,t a Roman colony; 
and as it «urrei(der^ without resistance,* he would not 8u£[er 
it to be plundered. After this, he laid waste the territories of 
the Latins, expecting that the Romans would hazard a battle 
for the Latins, who were their allies, and by frequent messen- 

Sers called upon them for assisti^nce. But the commons of 
Lome showed no alacritv in the affair, and the consuls, whose 
office was almost expired, were not willing to run such a risk, 
and therefore rejected the request of the Latins. Marcius 
then turned his arms against Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, and 
Bola, citi^ of Latium, which he took by assault; and because 
they made resistance, sold the inhabitants as. slaves, and plun- 
dered their houses. At the same time, he took particular care 
of such as voluntarily came ov:er to him; and that they might 
not sustain any damage against his will, he always encamped 
at the greatest distance he could, and would not even touch 
upon their lands if he could avoid it. * 

Afterwards he took BoIIsb, which is little more than twelve 
miles from Rome,* where he put to.the sword almost all that 
were of aee to bear armis, and got inuch plundex:. The rest 
of the Volscians, who were left as a safeguard to the towns, 
had not patience to remain at home any longer, but ran with 
their weapons in thei^ hands to Marcius, declaring that they 
knew no other leader or general but him* His name and his 

• It would bavo been vm imprudent in TuHot to have left Corioianus» 
who had been an enemy, and now nuB^bt possibly be oiJy a pretoided inend, 
at the head of an anny» in the bowels of nis country, while ne watf marching 
at the head of another against Rome. 

f For the rieht terminations of this tOid other towns soon after mentioned, 
see Livi/t book ii. c. 39. Plutarch calls the town Cirtmum, His error is 
much greater, when, a litUe . below, he writes CkeUm instead of Ohdtisf, 
Sometimes, too, the former translator make a mistake, where Plutarch had 
^lade none. 

Vol. I. 3 K 
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valoar were renowned throu^ Italy. All were astonished 
that one man's changing sides could make so prodigious an 
alteration in afiairs. 

Neyerthelessy there was nothing but disorder at Rome. 
Xhe Romans refused to fight, and passed their time in cabals, 
seditious speeches, and mutual complaints; until news was 
brought that Coriolanus had laid siege to Lavinium, where 
the holy s3rtobols of the gods of their fathers were placed, and 
frojn wnence they derived their original, that being the first 
city which ^neas built A wondenhl and universal change 
o£ opinion then appeared jftnong the people, and a very strange 
and absurd one among the patricians. The people were de- 
sirous to annul the sentence against Marcius, and to recall him 
to Rome, but the senate being assembled to deliberate on that 
point, finally rejected tiie proposition; either out of a perverse 
numour of opposing whatev^ measure the people espoused, 
6r perhaps unwilling that Coriolanus should owe his return to 
the favour of the people; or else having conceived some re- 
sentment against him for harassing and distressing all the Ro- 
mansij when he had been injured only by a part and for show- 
ing himself an enemy to his countiy, 19 which he knew the 
most respectable boay had both sympathized with him, and 
shared in his ill treatment This resolution being announced 
to tiie commons,* it Was not in their power to proceed to vote 
or to pass a bill; for a previous decree of the senate was ne- 



At this ne^irs Coriolanus was still more exasperated, so that 
quittinethe siege of Lavinium,t he marched in great fury to- 
wards Kome, and encamped only five miles from it, at the 
Fouss Ohutix. The sight of him caused great terror and con- 
fusion, but for the present it appeased the sedition; for neither 
magistrate nor senator durst any longer oppose the people^s 
desire to recall him. When they saw the women runnine up 
and down the streets, and the supplications and tears 01 the 
aged men at the altars of the gods, when all courage and spirit 
were gone, and salutary councils were no more; then Uiey 
acknowledged that the people were rieht in endeavouring to 
be reconciled to Coriolanus, and that the senate were under a 
great mistake, in beginning to induke the passions of anger 
and revenee, at a time when they should have renounced them. 
All, therefore, agreed to send ambassadors to Coriolanus to 

* Perhftps the senate now refused to comply widi the demands of the peo- 
ple, either to clear themselves from the suBpicion of tnftmtiumtig a corres- 
pondence with Coriolanufl^ or possibly out or that magnanimity wliich made 
the Romans averse to peace, when they were atte^ed with bad success 
in war. 

t lie left a body of troops to continue the blockade. 
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offer him Kberty to 'return, and to entreat him fa> put an em) to 
the war. Those that went on the part of the senate, being 
all either relations or friends of Coriolanus, e^cpected at the 
first interview much kindness from a man who was fhus con- 
nected with them. But it liappened quite otherwise; for be- 
ing conducted .throujgh the Volscian ranksj they found him 
seated in council with aC mimber of grea!t officers, and with an 
insufferable appearance of pomp and severity. He bade them 
then declare their business, which they did in a'very ciodest 
and humble manner^- as became the state of their affairs. 

When the^r had mad^ an end of speaking, he answered them 
with much bitterness and hish resentment of the injuries done 
him; and, as general of the Volsciaris, he insisted, "That the 
Romans should restore all the cities and lands which they had 
taken in the former wars; and that they should grant by* de- 
cree the freedom of the city to the Volscians, as thev had done 
to the Latins: for that no lasting peace could be made between 
the two nations, but upon these just and equal conditions. "— 
He ^vethem thirty days to consider of them; and having 
dismissed the ambassadors, he immediately retired from the 
Roman territories. 

Several amon^ the Volscians, who for a long time had en- 
vied his reputatipn, and being uneasy at the interest he hajd 
with the people, availed themselve*s or this circumstance to ea- 
lumniate and reproach him. TuUus himself was of the num- 
ber. Not that he had received any particular injury from Co- 
riolanus: but he was led away by a passion too natural to man. 
It ^ve him pain to find his own glory obscured, and himself 
entirely neglected by the Volscians, who, looked upon Corio- 
lanus as their supreme head, and bought that others migrht 
well be satisfied with that portion of power and authority 
which bethought proper to allow them. Hence, secret hints 
were first ^ven, and in their private cabals his enemies ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction, giving the name of treason to his 
retreat For though he hi^ not betrayed their cities or armies, 
yet they said he had traitorously given uptime, byndiich these 
and all other things are both won and lost He had allowed 
them a respite of no less than«thirty datys,* knowiog their 

* Bo Dader panphnses «* /utifov*^ v*^ m tkt^nwt ytam yjifLfUnu ^uuretJioJiMt 
and bb panpKiMe seems nearest the sound of the &eek. But the text is 
manifestly corrupted, and it is not easy to restore the tn^e reading. Per- 
haps the Latin translation, as published by Biyon, has the sense intended 
by Plutarch. It is to this eiFect, tohmgrmter Aanges, than were necessary 
in this case, might happetK in a ten apau nf time. But to justify that trans- 
lation the Greek shcwiid run as follovs: on /us^'omc « fluprreri XS'^ tt^m 
(aeiUai mhi^m) h^fidma /uit«^0«ajcc. 
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affairs to be so Embarrassed that the7 wantedl s«eha space to 

re-establiah them. 

Coriolanus, however, did not spend those thirty days idly. 
He harasaed the enemy's allies,^ laid waste their lands^ and 
took seven great and populous cities in that intervaL The 
Romans did not venture to send them any succours, lliej 
were as spiritless, and as little disposed to the war, as if their 
bodies had been relaxed and benumbed with the palsy. 

When the term was expired, and Goriolanus returned with 
all. bis forces, they sent a second embassy, "To entreat him to 
lay aside his resentment, to draw off the Volscians from their 
territories, and then to proceed as should seem most conducive 
to the advantage i>f both nations. For that the Romatis would 
not eive up any thing through fear; but if he thought it rea- 
sonable that the Volscians should be induleed in some particu* 
lar points, they would be duly considered if they laid down 
their arms.?' Goriolanus replied, "That as general of -the 
Volscians, he would give them no answer; but as one who 
VMS yet a citizen of Rome, he would advise and exhort them 
to entertain humble thQughts, and to .come within three dajrs 
with a ratification of the just conditions he had prdpooed. At 
the same time he assured them, that if their resolutions should 
be of a different nature, it would not be safe for them to come 
any more- into his camp with empty words." - 

The senate having neard the report of the ambassadors, 
considered the commonwealth as ready to sink in the waves 
of a dreadful tempest, and therefore cast the last, the saered 
anchor J as it is tuuled. They ordered all the priests of *the 
gods, the mitiisters^ and guardians of the mysteries, and all 
tnat, by the ancient usage of their country, practised divina- 
tion by the flight of birds, to go to Goriolanus^ in their robes, 
with uie ensigns Which they bear in the duties of tjieir office, 
and exert their utmost endeavours to persuade him to desist 
from the war, and then to treat with' his countrymen of arti- 
cles of peace for the Volscians. . W^en they came, he did in- 
deed vouchsafe to admit them into the camp, but showed them 
no other favour, nor ^ve them a milder answer than the 
others had received: "Jie bade them," in short,, "either ac- 
cept the former proposals, or prepare for war." 

When the pnests returned, the Romans resolved to keep 
close within the city and to defend the walls; intending onl)r 
to repulse the enemy, should he attack them, and placing their 
chiet hopes on the accidents of time and fortune; for they 

* By this he preieoted the aDietof the Itoniins from tMutinr tiien^ and 
guarded againat the chai]ge of treacherjr» which ionie of the Y daciuie woe 
ready to bring^Kgainst hub. 
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knew of no resouitse within themselves: the city was full of 
trouble and confusion, terror and unhappy presages. / At last, 
something hapipened similar to what is oflen mentioned by 
Homer, but wnich men, in general, are little inclined to be- 
lieve. For when, on occasion of any great and uncomiAon 
event, he says, ' ■ 

Ptllas iDfpar'd liiat coumely 

And again, 

But some immortal power who niles the mmd» 
Changed their resolyesr 

And elsewhere, 

The thoQgfaf Bpontaneoui iJangy 
Orbyaomegoainapir^d 

They despise the poet, as if, for the sake of absurd notions and 
incredible fables, he endeavoured to take away our liberty of 
will. A thine which Homer never dreamed of; for whatever 
happens in- the ordinary course of things, and is the effect 
of reason and consideration, he often ascribes to our own 
powers; as, 

H7 own great mind 

I then conauhedt 



And in another place, 

. Ad 
Pcj 

Once more. 



Atmiles heard with grief; and Tuioua thoughts 
Pejplez'd his mijg^ty nuiids 



M l ' ' Bat she in vain 
Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth 
With wisdom's ameld was arm'd. 

And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which required 
some supernatural impulse and enthusiastic movement, he 
never introduces the beity as depriving^ man of freedom of 
will, but as moving the will. He does not represent the 
heavenly power as producing the resolution, but ideas which 
lead to &e resolution. The act, therefore, is by no means in- 
voluntary, since occasion only is given to free operations, and 
confidence and good hope are. superadded; for either the Su- 
preme Being must be excluded from all casualty and influence 
upon our actions, or it must be confessed that this is the only 
way in which he assists men, and co-operates with them; since 

38 
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it is not to be supposed that he fashions our corporeal organs^ 
or directs the motions of our hands and feet to the purposes he 
designs, but that, by certain motives and ^deas* which he sug- 
gestsy he either excites the active powers of the will, or else 
restrains them.* - . 

The Roman women wiere then dispersed in the several 
temples, but Uie greatest part, and th^ most illustrious of the 
matrons, made their supplications at the altar of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. Among the last was Valeria, the sister of the great 
Publicola, a jjerson who had done the iRoinans the most con- 
siderable services, both in peace and ivar. Publicola died 
«ome time before, as we have related in his life; but Valeria 
still lived in the Jgreatest esteem; for her life did honour to 
her high birth. This woman discerning, by some divine im- 
pulse, what would be the best expedient, rose and called upon 
the other matrons to attend her to the house of Vo1umnia,t the 
mother of Goriolanus. When she entered, and fodnd hei* sit- 
ting with her daughter-in-law and with the chUdren of Gorio- 
lanus on her lap, she approfiched her, with her female com- 
panions, and spoke to tms 'effect: — "We address ourselves to 
you, Volumnia and VergiUa,*as women to women, without 
any decree of the senate, or order of the consuls. But our god, 
we believe, lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put it in 
our minds to apply to you, and to entreat you to do a thing 
that will not oiiiy be salutary to us and the other citizens, but 
more glorious for you^ if vou hearken to us, than the reducing 
their fathers and husbands from mortal enmity to peace and 
friendship, was to the daughters of the Sabines. Come, then, 
go along with us to Goriolanus; join your instances to ours; and 
give a true and honourable testimony to ^our country, diat 
%ough she lias received the greatest injuries from him, yet 
«he has neither ^one nor resoled upon any thing against you 
in her anger, but restores you safe into his haQds, though per-* 
xjiaps 9he may not obtain any better terms to herself on that 
Account" 

When Valeria had thus spoken, the rest of U^e women join- 
ed ^ler request Volumnia gave them this answer : — ** Beside 
the isliare which we have in the general calamity, we are, my 
friends, in particular very unhappy; since Marcius is lost to 
us, his glory obscured, and his virtue gone; since we behold 
him surrounded by the arms of the enemies of his country, not 
as their prisoner, hut their commander. But it is still a greater 

* Plntarch represents the divine .ai^Btance as a fncral in/himce, prevaifing 
(if it does preml) by iational mortivtts; and the best Chmtian diiines de- 
scribe it in the sam^ manner. 

t DionysiuB of HjJicamaflsiis and livj call his mother Yetiiria» and ham 
wire Volumnii. 
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• 
misfortune to us, if our country is beeome so weak,- as to 
have need to repose her hopes upon us; for I know not whether 
he will hareany regard for us, since he has had none for his 
country, which he used to prefer to his mother, to his^wiCp^ 
and children. Take us, however, and make what use oi us 
you please. Lead us. to him. If we can do nothing else, we 
can expire at bis feet in supplicating for Rome.'' 

She then took the children and Vergilia with her,* and went 
with the other matrons to the Volscian camp. . The sight of 
them produced even in the enemy, compassion and a reveren- 
tial suence. Coriolanus, who uien happened to b^ seated 
upon the tribunal with his principal o£Spers, seeing the women 
approach, was ereatly agitated tmd surprised. Nevertheless, 
he endeavoured to retain his wonted sternness and inexorable 
temper, though he perceived that his wife, was at the head of 
them; but, unable to resist the emotions of affection, he could 
not suffer them to address him as he sat^ He descended from 
tixe tribunal, and. ran to meet them. First he embraced his 
mother for a considerable time, and afterwards his wife and 
children, neither refriiniog from tears, nor any other instance 
of natural tenderness. 

When he had sufficiently indulged his passion, and perceiv- 
ed that his mother wanted to spjeak, he called, the Volscian 
counsellors to him, and Volumnia expressed herself to this 
purpose;—" You see^ my son, by our attire and miserable 
looks,, and therefore! may spare myself the trouble of declar- 
ing, to what condition your banishment has reduced us. Think 
with yourself whether we are not the most unhappy of women, 
when fortune has changed the spectacle that should have been 
the most pleasine in the world, into the most dreadful; when 
Volumnia beholds her son, and Vergilia her husband, encamp- 
ed in a hostile manner before. the waUs of his native city; and 
what to others is the greatest consolation under misfortune and 
adversitv, I mean prayer to the gods, to us is rendered im- 
practicaole; for we can not at the same time beg. victory for 
our countrV and your preservation, but W&at our worst ene- 
mies woula imprecate on us as a curse, must of necessity be 
interwoven with our prayers. . Your wife and children must 
either see their country perish, or you. As to my ownpart, 
I will not live to see this war decided by fortune. If I can 
not persuade you to prefer friendship and union to enmity and 
its ruinous consequences, and so to Become a benefactor to 

* Val^ fint gave advice of this dedgp t» the consuls, who proposed it 
in the senate, where, alter Joiur debates, it was approved of by the fathers. 
Then Veturia, and the most i&ustrious of the Roman matrons, in' chariots 
which the ocmsuli had ordeied to be got ready for them, took their way to 
thecneiiiy*sc^ 
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both sides, nther than the destructioa of one, yon most take 
this along with you, and prepare to expect it, that y6a ^s& 
not advance against your country, without trampling upon the 
dead body of ner that bore you; for it does not oecome me to 
wait for that day, when my son shall, be either led captive by 
his fellow citizens, or triumph over Rome. If, indeed, I de- 
sired you to save your country by ruining the Volscians, I 
confess the case would be hard, ana the choice difficult; for it 
would neither be honourable to destroy your countrymen, nor 

i'ust to betray those who have placed ueir confidence in you. 
)ut what do we desire of you, more than deliverance from 
our own calamities? A deliverance which will be equally 
salutary to both i>arties,* but* most to the honour of the Vol- 
scians, since it will appear that their superiority empowered 
them to grant us the greatest of blessings, peace and fiiend- 
ship, whUB they themselves receive the same. If these take 
place, you will be acknowledged to be the principal cause of 
them: if they do not, you alone must expect to hear the blame 
from both nationsf and though the chance of war is uncertain, 
yet it will be the certain event of llris, that if you conquer, 
you will be a destroying demon to your countiy; if you are 
beaten, it will "be clear that, by indulging -your resentment, 
you have plunged your friends and benefactors in the greatest 
of misfortunes. * 

Coriolanus listened to his mother While she went on with 
her speech, without saying the least word to her; and Volum- 
nia seeing him stand a long time mute after she had left speak- 
ing, proceeded again in this manner: — "Why are you silent, 
my son? Is it an honour to yield every thin? to anger and 
resentment; and would it be a disgrace to yield to your mo- 
ther in so. important a petition? . Or does it become a great 
man to remember the injuries done him; and would it not 
equally become a great and good man, with the highest regml 
and reverence, to Keep in mind the benefits he has received 
from his parents? Surely you, of all men, should take care 
to be grateful, who have suffered so extremely by inffratitude; 
and yet, though you have already severely punished your 
country, you have not made your mother the least return for 
her kindness. The most sacred ties, both of nature and reli- 

fion, without any other constraint, require that you should in- 
ulge me in this just and Reasonable request: but if words can 
•not preVail, this only resource is left.'* When she had said 
this, she threw herself atjii»feet, together with his wife and 
children; upon which Cdfiolaniis, crying out, — "0! mother, 



* she begged a trace for a year, that in that time tnessurM miglit be 
taken for settling a solid and lasting peace. 
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what is it you have done?'' raised her from the gnrand^ and, 
tenderly pressing her hand, continued, — '< Tou have gamed a 
victory fortunate for your country, but ruinous to me.* I go, 
vanquished by you alone.'' Then, after a short conference 
with his mother and wife, in private, he sent them back to 
Rome, a^fieeably to their desire. Next morning he drew off 
the Volscians, who had not all the same sentiments of what 
had passed. Some blamed him; others, whose, inclinations 
were for peace, found no fault; others, again, though they dis- 
liked what was done, did not look upon Coriolanus as a bad 
man, but tiiought he was excusable in yielding to such power- 
ful solicitations. However, none presumed to contraoict his 
orders, though they followed him rather out of veneration for 
his virtue than rewd to his authority. 

The sense of we dreadful and oangerous circumstances 
which the Roman people had been in by reason of the war, 
never appeared so strong as when thev were delivered from 
it. For no sooner did they perceive from the walls, that the 
Volscians were drawing off, than all the temples were opened 
and filled with persons crowned with jgarlands, and offering 
sacrifice, as for some great victory. S^t in nothing was the 

EubUc joy more evident, than in the affectionate regard and 
onour which both the senate and people paid the women, 
whom they both considered and declared the means of their 
preservation. Nevertheless, when the senate decreed,t that 
whatever they thought would contribute most to their dory 
and satisfaction, the consuls should take care to see it done^ 
they only desired that a temple might be built to the voBTUinB 
o¥ woMSir, the expense of which &ey oSered to defray them- 
selves, requiring the conmionwealth to be at no other charge 
than that of sacrifices, and such a solemn service as was suita- 
ble to the majesty of we gods. The senate, thoueh they com- 
mended their generosity ordered the temple and shrine to be 
erected at the public cnarge;$ but the women contributed 
their money notwithstanding, and with it provided another 
image of the goddess, which the Romans Heport, when it 
was set up in the temple, to have uttered these woras: O wo- 

* He wen forenw that the Voladana would nererfefgive hfan ti^e frvour 
he did their enenues. 

fit was decreed that an encomiiim of those nMitnma ahould be eqgnnreD 
on a public monument. 

i It was erected in the Latin way, about four miles fiimi Borne, on the 
place where Vetoria had orercome ^ obstinacy of her son* Valenj^ who 
nad proposed so successftil a deputation, was the first priestess of tUs tem* 
pie, ndiich was much fivquented by th« Roman women.— IKofi. BaKeat* 
p. 479» 480. Lh. lib. iL c. 40. 

Vol. 1-— 3 L 38* 
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MBV! UOVr ACCEPTABLE TO THE OOD8 18 THIS TOUR FlOm 

«irr. 

They fabulously report that this voice was repeated twice, 
thus oflbrinff to our faith things that appear impossible. In- 
deed we win not deny that images may ha^e sweated, may 
have been covered with tears, and emitted drops like blood. 
For wood and stone often contract a scurf ana mouldineas, 
that produce moisture; and they not only exhibit many dif- 
ferent colours themselves, but receive variety of tinctures fix>m 
the ambient air; at the same time, there is no reason why the 
Deity may not make use of these signs to announce things to 
come. It is also very possible, that a sound like that of a 
si^h or a groan may proceed from a statue, by the rupture or 
violent separation ol some of the interior parts; but that an 
ailiculate voice and expression clear, so full and perfect, 
should fall from a thihg inanimate, is out of all the bounds 
of possibility; for neither the soul or man, nor even God him- 
self, can utter vocal sounds, and pronoubee words, without 
an prnnised body and parts fitted lor utterance. Wherev^, 
then, nistorv asserts such thin^, and bears us down with the 
testimony ot many credible witnesses, we must conclude, that 
some impression, not unlike that of sense, influented the ima- 
(rination, and produced the belief of a real sensation; as in 
sleep we seem to hear what we hear not, and to see what we 
do not see. As for those persons, who are possessed with 
such a strong sense of religion, that they can not reject any 
thin^ of this kind, they found their faith on the wonderful 
and incomprehensible power of Ood; for there is no manner 
of resemblance between him and a human being, either in his 
nature, his wisdom, his power, or his operations. If, them- 
for6, he performs something which we can not effect^ and 
executes what with us is impossible, there is nothing in this 
contradictory to reason; since, thoueh he far excels us in 
every thing, yet the dissimilitude and distance between him 
Mid us appears most of all in the works which he hath wrought 
But muA knewMgB of things diwne, as Heraditus affirms, mapm 
m thrmtgh Ufant offa&k. 

When Coriolanus returned, after this expedition, to An- 
tium, TuUus, who both hated and feared him, resolved to as- 
sassinate him immediately; being persuaded, that if he missed 
this, he should not have such another opportunity. First, 
therefore, he collected and prepared a nuniber of accomplices, 
and then called upon Coriolanus to divest himself of his au- 
raority, and give an account of his conduct to the Volseians. 
Dreading the consequence of being reduced to a private sta- 
tion, while Tullus, who had so great an interest with his 
countrymen, was in power, he made answer^ that if the Vol- 
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fleians required it, he would give up his oommifMon^ and not 
otherwise^ since he.had taken it at their dommon request; but 
that he was ready to give an account of his behaviour even 
then, if the citizens of Antium would have it so. Hereupon^ 
they met in full assembly, and some of the orators that were 
prepared for it, endeavoured to exasperate the populace against 
nim. But when Goriolanus stood up, the violence of the tu- 
mult abated, and he had liberty to speak; the best part of the 
people of Antium, and those tluit were most inclined to peace, 
appearing; ready to hear him with candour^ and to pass sen- 
tence with equity. TuUus was then afraid that ne would 
make but too good a defence; for he was an eloquent man, 
and the former advantages which he had procured the nation, 
outweighed his present ofience. Nay, the very imjpeach- 
ment was a clear proof of the greatness of the benefits ne had 
conferred upon tnem; for they would never have thought 
themselves injured in not conquering Rome, if they bad not 
been near takine it through his means. The conspirators, 
therefore, judged it prudent not to wait any longer, or to try 
the multitude; and the boldest of their faction, crying out 
that a traitor ought not to be heard, or suffered by the V ol- 
scians to act the tipant* and refuse to lay down his authority, 
rushed upon him m a body, and* killed him on the spot; not 
one that was present lifting a hand to defend him. It was 
soon evident tnat this was not done with the general approba* 
tion; for thev assembled firom several cities to give his body 
an honourable burial,t and adorned his inonument with arms 
and spoib as became a distinguished warrior and general. 
When the Romans were imormed of his death, uiey showed 

* Dionynus of HftHcwnaamtt njs they atoned him to desUi. 

J- They dietied him in hit fpenenJ's robe% and laid hit cofpae on a ma^ 
cient bier, which wat earned by such youn^ officers at were most dit- 
tineuished for their martial en>loit8. Before him were borne the tpoils he 
had taken from the enemy, the crowns he had gained, and plans of the 
dties he had taken. In this order hit body wat laid oft the (nle, while 
teveral Tictimt were tlain in honour to hit mcmoiy. Wlieii tae pile wat 
consumed they ^thered up liit athes^ which tiiey inteired on the spot, and 
erected a niagmficent monument there. Coriolanus waa tlain in the te- 
cond year of the tcTenty-tliird Olympiad, in the two hundred and tlxty- 
tixth yetr of Some, and eight years after hit first campaign. According to 
tliit account, he died in the nower of his aget but liTy informs us from 
Fabius, a very ancient author, that he lived tiU he wat reiy oId| and tliat 
in the decline of life he wat wont to say that, « A state of exile wat always 
uncomfortable, but more so to an old man than to another. ''^ We can not, 
however, think that Coriolanus grew old among the Volsdans. Had he 
done so, his counsels would have preserved them from ruin; and after Tul- 
lus was slun, he would have restored their aflkirs, and have got them ad- 
mitted to the righta snd privileges of Roman citizens, in the same manner 
aatheLatina. 
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no sign either of fkvour or resentment Only the^ permitted 
the women, at their request, to go into, mourning for ten 
m<m1^, BB they used to do for a lather, a son, or a brother; 
this being the longest term for mournine allowed by Numa 
Pompilius. as we nave mentioned in his life. 

The Voiscian affairs soon wanted the abilities of Marcius; 
for, first of all, in a dispute which they had with the ^<^ui, 
their friends and alli^ which of (he two nations should give 
a general to their armies, they proceeded to blows, and a num- 
ber were killed and wounded; and afterwards, comine to a 
battle with the Romans, in which they were defeated, and Tnl- 
lus, together with the flower of their army, slain, ^ey were 
forced to accept of very disgraceful conmtions of peace, by 
which they were reduced to uie obedience of Rome, and obh- 
ced to accqpt of such terms as the conquerors would allow 
tnenu 



ALCEBIADES AND CORIOLANUS 



COMPARED. 



Hayikg now given a detail of all the actions of these two 
great men, that we thought worthy to be known and remem- 
bered, we may perceive at one glance, that as to their milita- 
ry exploits the balance is nearly even; for both gave extraor- 
dinary proob of coura^ as soldiers, and of prudence and ca- 
pacity as commanders-m-chief: though, pernaps, some may 
think Alcibiades the more complete genenJ, on account of his 
niany successful expeditions at sea as well as land. But this 
is common to both, thnt when they had the command, and 
fought in person, the affairs of their country infallibly pros- 
pered, and as infallibly declined when tliey went over to the 
enemy. - 

^ As to their behaviour in point of government, if the licen- 
tiousness of Alcibiades, ana his compliances with the humour 
of the populace, were abhorred by tne wise and sober part of 
the Athenians; me proud and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, 
and his excessive attachment to the patricians, were equally 
detested by the Roman people. In tids respect, therefore, 
neither of them is to be commended: though be that avails 
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himself of popular arts, and shows too much indulgence, is 
less blameable than he, who, to avoid the imputation of obse- 

Suiousness, treats the people with severity. It is. indeed, a 
isgrace to attain to power by flattering them; but, on the 
other hand, to pursue it by acts of insolence and oppression, 
is not only shameful but unjust 

That Goriolanus had an openness and simplicity of manners, 
is a ix>int beyond dispute, whilst Alcibiades was crafty and 
dark in the proceedings of his administration. The latter has 
been most blamed for the tHck which he put upon the Lace- 
daemonian ambassadors, as Thueydides t^lls ais, and by which 
he renewed the war. Yet this stroke of policy, thoush it 
nlun^d Athens a^in in war, rend^^ the sJliance with the 
Mantineans and Argives, which was brought about by Alci- 
biades, much stronger and more respectahle. But was not 
Goriolanus char^ble with a fiedsity, too, when, as Dionysius 
informs us, he stirred up the Romans aeainst the Volscians, by 
loading the latter with an infamous cammny when they went 
to see the public games? The cause, too^ makes this action the 
more criminal; for it was not by ambition or a rival spirit in 
politics that he was influenced, as Alcibiades was, but he did 
it to gratify his an^r, apamon wMchy as Dion says, U everun- 
__-.*, ._ T^ ^ •ijy ^j^ means he disturtled ail Italy, 



gratefiU to its votartes, 

and in his quarrel with^his country destroyed many cities 
which had never done him any injury. Alcibiades, indeed, 
was the author of many evils to the Athenians, but was easily 
reconciled to them when he found that they repented. Nay, 
when he was driven a second time into exile, he could not bear 
with patience the blunders committed by the new generals, nor 
see with indifierence the dangers to which thev were exposed; 
but observed the same concmct which Aristides is so nighly 
extolled for with respect to Themistocles. He went in per- 
son to those generals, who, he knew, were not his friends, and 
showed them what steps it was proper for them to take. 
Whereas Goriolanus directed his reven^ against the whole 
commonwealth, though he had not been injui^ by the whole, 
but the best and most respectable part both suflered and sym- 
pathized with him. And afterwards, when the Romans en- 
deavoured to make satisfaction for that single grievance by 
many embassies and mudx submission, he was not in the least 
pacified or won; but showed himself determined to prosecute 
a cruel war, not in order to procure his return to his native 
country, but to conquer and to ruin it It may, indeed, be 
granted, that there was this difierence in the case; Alcibiades 
returned to the Athenians, when the Spartans, who both fear* 
ed and hated him, intended to despatch him privately. But if 
was not so honourable in Goriolanus to desert the Y olscians« 
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who htd treated him with the utmost kindneat^ appointeA him 
general with full authority^ and reposed in him the fai^iest 
confidence; very different m this respect from Alcibiades, who 
was abused, to their own purposes, rather than employed and 
trusted by the Lacedaamonians; and who, after havine been 
tossed about in their city and their camp, was at last obliged 
to put himself in the hands of Tissaphemes. But, perhaps, 
he made his court to the Persian,* in order to preyent the ut- 
ter ruin of his country, iq which he was desirous to return. 

History informs us, that Alcibiades often took bribes, which 
he lavished again with equal discredit' upon his vicious ples^ 
sures; while Coriolanus refused to receive even what the ge- 
nerals he served under would have given him with honour. 
Hence the behaviour of the latter was the more detested bv 
the people in the disputes about debts; since it was not with 
a view to advantage, but out of contempt and by way of in- 
sult, as they thou^t, that he bore so hard upon them. 

Antipater, in one of his epistles, where he speaks of the 
death of Aristotle the philosopher, tells us, — ^^ That great man, 
besides his other extraordinary talents, had the art of insinua- 
ting himself into the afiections of those he conversed with.'' 
For WMit of this talent, the great actions and virtues of Corio- 
lanus were odious even to l£ose who received the benefit of 
them, and who. notwithstanding, could not endure thai outi^ 
rity whkhj as rlato says, is the companion ofoolitudt^ But as 
Alcibiades, on the other hand, knew how to treat those with 
whom he conversed* with an ennging dvility, it is no won* 
der if the glory of nis exploits flourished in we favour and 
honourable regard of mankind, since his very faults had some- 
times their grace and elegance. Hence it was, that though his 
conduct was often very prejudicial to Athens, yet he was fre- 
quently appointed commanaer-in-chief ; while Coriolanus, after 
many great achievements, with the best pretensions, sued for 
the consubhip, and lost it The former deserved to be hftted 
by his countrymen, and was not; the latter was not beloved, 
thoueh at the same time he was admired. 

AVe should, mweover, consider, that Coriolanus performed 
no considerable services while he commanded the armies of 
his country, though for the enemy against his country he did; 
but that Alcibiades, both as a solaier and a ^neral, did great 
thines for the Athenians. When amongst his fellow-citizens, 
Alcibiades was superior to all the attempts of his enemies, 

** For he pierented Tisaaphernes from aansting the Spartani with all \m 
forctB. Thus he served the Athenians and the Fenians at the same time; 
ft»r it. was undoubtedly the interest of the Fenians to preserre Ifae two lead> 
ing powen of Greece in a condition to aanojr each others and, in Oib mtam 
time, to reap ihe advantage themsdres. 
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though their calumnies prevailed against him in his absence; 
whereas Coriolanus was condemned by the Romans, though 
present to defend himself^ and at length killed by the Volsci- 
ans, n^ainst all rights, indeed, whether human or divine: 
nevermeless, he afiorded them a colour for what they did, by 
granting that peace to the entreaties of the women, which he 
had reiused to the application of the ambassadors; by that 
means leaving the enmity between the two nations, and the 
grounds of the war entire, and losing a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for the Volscians. For surely he would not have drawn 
off the forces without the consent of those that committed 
them to his conduct, if he had sufficiently regarded his duty 
to tliem. 

But if. without considering the Volscians in the least, he 
consulted his resentment only in stirring up the war, and put 
a period to it again when that was satisfied, he shoulcfnot have 
spared his country on his mother's account, but have spared 
her with it; for both hia mother and wife made a part of his 
native city, which he was besieging. Bui inhumanly to re- 
ject the supplication and entreaties of the ambassadors, and 
the petition of the priests, and then to consent to a retreat in 
favour of his mother, was not doing honour to his mother, but 
bringing dissrace upon his country; since if it was not worthy 
to be saved for its own sake, it appeared to be saved only in 
compassion to a woman. For the favour was invidious, and 
so fjBir from being engaging, that, in fsict, it savoured of cruel- 
ty, and consequently was unacceptable to both parties. He 
retired without being won by the supplications of those he was 
at war with, and witnout consent ottnose for whom he under- 
took it The cause of all which was, tthe austeritv of his man- 
ners, his arrogance, and inflexibility of mind, tnings hateful 
enough to the people at all times; but, when united with am- 
bition, savage and intolerable. Persons of his temper, as if 
thev had no need of honours, neglect to inspratiate themselves 
wiui the multitude, and yet are excessivdy chagrined when 
those are denied them. It is true, neither Metellus, nor Aris- 
tides, nor Epaminondas, were pliant to the people's humour, 
or could submit to flatter them; but then they had a thorough 
contempt of every thing that the peo|)le could either give or 
take away; and when we;^ were banished, or, on apy other 
occasion, mbcarried in their suffi^ges, or were condemned in 
large fines, they nourished no an^r against their ungrat^ul 
countrymen, but were satisfied with their repentance, and re- 
conciled to them at their request And, surely, he who is 
sparing in his assiduities to the people, can but with an iU 
grace think of revenging any slight he may suffer; for extreme 
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resentment, in case of disappointment in a pursuit of hononv 
must be the efifect of an extreme desire of it 

AlcibiadeSy tor his part, readily acknowledged that he wa» 
charmed with honours, and that he was very uneasy at being 
neglected; and therefore he endeavoured to recommend him- 
self to those he had to do with, by every engaging art But 
the pride of CoriolanuB would not permit him to male his court 
to ttioae who were capjable of conferring honours upon him; 
and at the same time his ambition filled him with regret and 
indignation when thev passed him by. . Thisy then, is the 
blameable jrart of his charaeteri all the rest is great and glori- 
ous. In point of temperance and disregard of riches, he is fit 
to be compared with tne most iUustrious examples of int^rity 
in Greece, and not with Alcibiades, who, in tnis respect, was 
the most mrofligate of men^ ^nd bad the least regard for de- 
cency ana honour. 
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